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constipation, diarrhea, all gastric derangements, hemorrhoids, liver complaints, aie 
head and ears, rheumatim, gout, impurities, eruptions, hysteria, neuralgia, irritability, sleep. 
lessness, acidity, palpitation, ‘heartburn, headache, debility, dropsy, cramps, spasms, nausea ang _ 
sicktiess even in pregnancy. or at sea, sinking fits, bronchitis, scrofula, tightness of the “chest, 
pains at the pit of the stomach and between the shoulders, &c.,—by | , 
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We quote a few out of 60,000 Cures. 


Care No. 58,216, of the Marchioness de Bréhan, Paris, 17th April, 1862.— In’ cons 

of a liver complaint, I was wasting away for seven years, and so debilitated and nervous that I 
was unable to read, write, or in fact, attend to anything, with a nervous palpitation all over, 
bad digestion, constant sleeplessness, and the most intolerable nervous agitation, which prevented 
my sitting down fer hours together. The noises of the street, and even the voice of my 
maid, annoyed me. I felt dreadfully low-spirited, and all intercourse with the world had become 
painful tome. Many medical men, English as well as French, had prescribed for me in vain, © 
n perfect despair I took to Du Banry’s Revalenta Arabica, and lived on this delicious food for 
three months. The good God be praised ! it has completely revived me, I am myself again, and 
able to make and receive visits, and resume my social position. Considering it a duty, in the 
interest of suffering humanity, to give all possible publicity to this, in my bumble opinioy, 
invaluable remedy, I authorise you to publish my appreciation of its efficacy... Accept, sir, the 
assurance of my deepest gratitude and of my highest consideration. —Mancuionzss DE Brisas.” 

Cure No. 71, of dyspepsia, from the Right Hon. the Lord Stuart de Decies, Lord Lieutenant 
of the County of Waterford : “TI have derived much benefit from your excellent food.—Sruumt | 


pE Decizs, Dromana, Cappoquin, County Waterford.” 


>, Care No. 54,816, from the Rev. James T. Campbell, Syderstone Rectory, near Fakenham, 
Norfolk.—‘‘ In all cases of indigestion, and i y when the liver is more than usually 
affected, I consider it the best of all remedies. It regulates the bile, and makes it flow, im cases 
which would not admit of mercury in any shape. In short, 2 healthy flow of bile is one of its 
earliest and best s: ‘You can make what use you please of this communication:—I am, 
gentlemen, &c., James T. CaMpPpent.” 


Cure No. 52,422.—“ Bridge House, Frimley, Surrey.—Thirty-three years’ diseased lungs, 
spitting of blood, liver derangement, deafness, sioging in the ears, constipation, debility, shortness 
of breath, and cough, have been removed by your Revalenta Arabica. . My Iangs, liver, 


® 
g y 


bom 


- head, and ears are all right, my hearing perfect, and my recovery is a marvel to all my 


acquaintances.—James Ropers, Timber Merchant.” 
Cure No. 49,832.—Of fifty years’ indescribable agony from dyspepsia, nervousness, asthma, 
cough, constipation, flatulency, spasms, sickness, and vomiting, Maria Joly, of Lynn, Norfolk. 


. Care No. 47,121.—Miss Elizabeth Jacobs, of extreme nervousness, indigestion, gatherings . 
low spirits, and nervous fancies. x5 St . 


Cure No. 56,814.—Mr. Saniuel Laxton, Leicester, of two years’ diarrhea. 
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HIS INVALUABLE REMEDY produces quiet refreshing sleep, relieves pain, calms the system, restores 

the deranged functions, and stimulates healthy action of the secretions of the body, without creating any 
of those unpleasant results attending the use of opium. Old and young may take it at all hours and times, 
when requisite. Thousands of persons testify to its marvellous good effects and wonderful cures, while 
medical men extol its virtues most extensively, using it in great quantities In the following diseases : 


Consumption, Asthma, Bronchitis, Whooping-Cough, Neuralgia, 
Diarrhea, Rheumatism, Spasms, &c. 
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From Dr. Monrcomery, late Inspector of Hospitals, Bombay.—‘‘ Chlorodyne is a most valuable remedy 
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severe suffering, and when all other medicines had failed.” 
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and other diseases, and am most perfectly satisfied with the results,” 
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almost invariably given relief. In the almost numberless cases of consumptive cough, which abounded in the 
neighbourhood, it afforded ease, which the sufferers could obtain from nothing else. I have also found very 
great benefit from its use myself, and am now able to take duty as usual, after my life was despaired of from 
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A CITY ROMANCE. 


By C. J. Cottixs, Author of “ Sackville Chase,” ‘ The Man in Chains,” &c, &e 


CHAPTER T. 
THE SMUGGLEFUSS FAMILY. 


Tue counting-house of Smugglefuss and 
Company was situated in a dismal street 
somewhere between Fenchurch-street and 
Kastcheap—a narrow street it was, that 
in the daytime was noisy, and bustling, 
and choked, and in the nighttime was 
preternaturally still, as though all life 
had departed from it—as indeed it hi: id, 
save that kind of life which issues from 
the sewers and the neighbouring docks 
and river. The noise in the daytime, 
however, was very deafening—it was a 
confused clangour—a combination of 
sounds arising “from laden waggons, the 
clanking of chains hoisting heavy mer- 
chandize to lofty warehouses, and the 
rattle of never-ceasing trains on the 
Blackwall Railway, an arch of which 
passed close against the counting-house 
of Smugglefuss and Company. 

The house of Smugglefuss and Com- 
pany was an East India house, one of the 
largest in the trade, and it was as well 
known in the City as the Lord Mayor, or 
the celebrated firm of Gog and - Magog, 
although not of such an anc jent standing. 
Smugelefuss paper was as good in Lom- 
bard-street as bank- notes, and the dis- 
count houses never looked at it twice. 
Smugglefuss and Company had_ large 
warehouses by the side of the London 
Docks, and lar ge ships lying beside them, 
and the house had agencies in Calcutta 
and Bombay, and they did business with 
native princes in India, and the name was 
as well known in the three presidencies 
as it was at the Royal Exchange. And 
yet it was not by any means an old house ; 
it was one of the creations of modern 
days, and was originated by a nobody out 
of ‘nothing—an origin that was shared by 
hundreds of other houses by which it 
Was surrounded. 

Robert Smugglefuss was not a Lon- 
doner by birth. He came to London 
forty years ago, and he came up by the 
waggon, and as he was five days on the 
road, it will be understood that his native 
place was a good way off. He was sent 
up to London to an aunt—his father’s 
sister—whose husband was the night- 
i 


porter in a large commercial establish- 
ment in the City, and who, being a1 

in whom necessarily much confidence was 
placed, succeeded in obtaining for his 
wife’s nephew the appointment of o 

boy in the house with which he w: 
connected. 

Young Sinugglefuss was a_ steady, 
sharp lad, and, as he could write a ver) 
good hand, he was very soon required to 
do something better than swee p out the 
counting-house. ‘He exhibited an apti- 
tude for accounts, and especially dis- 
played a thorough knowledge of additi 
jteé could add one set of tigures to an- 
other with great promptitude and ex: 
ness; and before he was one-and-twen ty 
he had risen to a very good berth at the 
chief desk in the establishment of wh | 
his aunt’s husband was the night-por 

But although the position and pro- 

spects of Bob Smugeglefuss—as he was 
alve rays called in the ollice—had so inuch 
improved since he had been in thie louse, 
he did not feel as comfortable as m ight 
have been expected. All the other clerk 
in the place had known him when he was 


the office-boy, and that was a very disa- 
greeable reflection to Bob S smugelefuss, 
who wished to forget the waggon a to 


shun the night- -porter, but the ot 
clerks never would let him doso. Robert 
Smugglefuss had an aspiring soul, and 


he looked higher yet; he felt that he 
ought to look higher yet; but in the ie 
circle of the City counting. house there 
was the usual amount of small! jealousies 
and personal antipathies which charac- 
terize all social circles, both great and 


small; and so Robert Smugglefuss had to 
bear a good deal of superciliousness » from 
those around him who had started at the 
desk and had not commenced as of ce- 
boys. Although Robert Smuggletuss 
was indebted to the influence of his aunt’s 
husband, the night-porter, for the position 


he held in the house, yet he had many 
and many a time wished that his aunt’s 
husband had been night-porter in any 
other establishment, bee: use as his aunt’s 


husband, from the nature of his occupa- 
tion, could not be very lively of a night, 
he was, by consequence perhaps, exces- 
sively garrulous in the daytime when he 
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went to the office; and so while the 
aunt’s husband remained connected with 
the establishment, the story of Bob 
Smugglefuss’s youthful journey by waggon 
would never be forgotten. For, truth to 
say, the old night-porter was rather proud 
of talking of it, and so whenever Bob 
Smugglefuss exhibited a tendency to an 
elevation of the head—which, it must be 
confessed, was rather strong within him 
—he would be brought down with a 
kind of precipitate run by a covert allu- 
sion to the waggon, and that useful 
article of domestic necessity, the broom. 
Bob Smugglefuss would not have cared 
so much about this from the elder clerks 
in the establishment, but the moment a 
boy came into the office (salary for the 
first three years nothing, with an increase 
of ten pounds a year afterwards), he was 
sure to be made acquainted by Bob 
Smugglefuss’s aunt’s husband with the 
story of the waggon and the broom; and 
so Bob never obtained that reverence and 
respect from his juniors which he would 
otherwise have secured, and to which of 
course he was entitled. 

Bob Smugglefuss, however (he was 
always called Bob Smugglefuss in the 
oflice by everybody), had this satisfac- 
tion, that although he was not treated 
with that consideration and respect to 
which he considered he was entitled from 
his juniors, and was made a mark for 
envy, hatred, and malice, and other un- 
charitableness by the senior clerks, he 
was thought a great deal of by the house 
itself. Bob Smugglefuss was a sharp, 
shrewd fellow of business, and “the firm” 
never thought of the waggon or cared 
about the broom. They had probably 
been themselves acquainted with both in 
days long gone by, and it was through 
this fortunate partiality that Bob Smug- 
glefuss was ultimately rescued from the 
thraldom of his aunt’s husband, and was 
enabled to fling the reminiscence of the 
waggon and the broom into the oblivion 
of the forgotten past. 

_ The house had a branch establishment 
in Calcutta, the affairs of which somehow 
or other got into a good deal of con- 
fusion, and so the heads of the firm at 
home, after due consideration, decided 
upon sending Robert Smugglefuss out to 
see if he could not set matters in order. 
The young man eagerly accepted the offer, 
and left his native shores for the far east, 
taking with him one companion, in the 
person of a young woman whom he had 
married a few weeks previously. When 
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he arrived in Calcutta he found the affairs 
of the house there in confusion that wag 
inextricable, and so he and the managine 
man out there came ultimately to the 
conclusion that they ought to do the best 
they could for themselves, and not trouble 
to save a hopeless wreck; and so a year 
or two afterwards the house in Caleuttg 
stopped, and of course the house at home 
followed as soon as the overland mail 
arrived with the intelligence. 

Robert Smugglefuss and the manager 
in Calcutta, however, did very well for 
themselves, and they came home together, 
and established the now great house of 
Robert Smugglefuss and Company, whose 
offices are close against that dismal arch 
of the Blackwall Railway, and in the City 
street which is so hideous with its noise 
in the daytime, and so ghostly quiet after 
dark. 

There could not be a greater contrast 
than that which is presented by the 
dismal offices in which the business of the 
great house of Smugglefuss and Company 
is carried on, and the house in which the 
head of that great firm resides in the 
country down Streatham way. 

The suburbs of London bespeak the 
vast wealth of the great metropolis quite 
as much as the city itself. Perhaps they 
indicate it more strongly even than the City 
itself. At all events, east, west, north, 
and south of London, as from a golden 
sun, strike out those lines which can only 
issue from a substantial centre, where 
wealth accumulates and men do not 
decay. 

The Smugglefusses are magnates down 
at Streatham; and if I could choose the 
wide land over, there is no place that I 
think I should like better than theirs. 
The house, which is surrounded by tts 
own ample grounds, is of course a modern 
structure. It was built by the previous 
occupant—it is elegant in design, of the 
Italian style, is very spacious, and, al- 
though it is within twenty minutes of 
London now, you might fancy yourself, 
while sitting at its lower windows, any 
distance you please to name in the 
country. Its grounds are all laid out 
and planned in the modern style; and 
the serpentine lake that is in front of the 
house is artificial and of recent con- 
struction; but all along the side of the 
high road into which those large and 
massive gates open, are noble elms that 
must have been goodly trees even I 
those days when Dr. Johnson used to 
go out occasionally to visit Mrs. Thrale 
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and to see the country round about this 
spot that is delightful now. 

I don’t know whether any of the asso- 
‘ates of Bob Smugglefuss, when he was 
a clerk in the house in which his aunt’s 
husband was the night-porter, are still 
existing, but if they be, it matters not. 
They have been long ago swept into that 
huge vortex that we call the City, and 
have been lost amidst its roaring surges 
and they would find but few to “listen to 
them now, if they were to assert that 
they remembered Bob Smugglefuss when 
he swept out an office. 

Why, look at Mr. Robert Smuggtefuss 
yourse ‘if at this moment, and you would 
be inclined to say that even he himself 
did not recollect it, he is soaltered every 
way. Sometimes he thinks of those day: S 
himself, and then he has a strange ex- 
pression upon his countenance. But not 
half so strange as when he sometimes 
thinks of the days when he was in India, 
because then he will suddenly grow paic ; 
aud if you were to observe him very 
closely indeed, you would almost fancy 
that he slightly shuddered. But perhaps 
[ am anticipating a little. You will be 
better able to judge of him presently, 
when I shall have occasion to present 
him to you. 

The Smugglefuss family is small. They 
are, Mrs. Smugglefuss—not the wife Mr. 
Smugglefuss took with him to Indi la, she 
died “there—two daughters, and a son. 
Mrs. Smugglefuss is rather short, is ‘stout, 
has been very pretty, looks much younger 
than she really is, powders her face elabo- 
rately, and speaks excruciating English. 

The two daughters were a ‘contrast to 
each other. They were both much taller 
than their mother, and were tine handsome 
girls ; but the one was rather dark, and the 
other was very fair, The elder one was 
the taller of the two, and she was the 
dark one. She was well formed, was 
graceful in her carriage, had a haughty 
expression upon her handsome face, “and 
yet she was impulsively romantic in all 
those hopes and aspirations which every 
girl of course entertains. She was con- 
tinually dreaming—or believed that she 
was—that she dwelt in marble halls, with 
vassals and serfs inconveniently crowding 
round her, and that she could boast of a 
high ¢ ancestral name—which of course she 
could not, because, as we know, her 
father was brought up in the waggon— 
and that knights’ upon bended knee were 
sighing at her feet. This was the sort 
of thing she was always dreaming when 
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she was awake; what she really drea 
when she was ‘asleep I don’t know, and 
therefore will not attempt to record. 

Her sister was a simple-minded gir! 
—quite as pretty. quite as elegant, 
altogether as attractive, but without 
the of the romantic aspirations of 
any other young lady. She neither 
sighed for nor dreamt of marble halls, 
and she had no ambition to see = 
knights upon bended knee looking up into 
her face lackadaisically. The sisters were 
very much attached to each other, al- 
though their young hopes and ideas wer 
so very dissimilar. Perhaps they were 
the more really attached to each oth 
because their hopes and ideas pointed in 
such opposite directions. 

Young Smugglefuss was being edu- 
cated at Eton, with a view to his taking 
& position in his father’s counting-house 
and ultimately becoming one of the fir 
Although the tastes which he had exhi- 
bited had been acquired on the banks of 
the Thames, yet they were scarcely those 
which fitted him for the commercial des- 
tiny for which his father intended him. 
He knew well enough that his father was 
making plenty of money—indeed, thiat 
he had already made a large fortune. 
Why, then, he argued—as many a young 
man similarly situated has argued before 
him—should he trouble bimself much 
about the house in the city ?—and such a 
line of argument with oneself generally 
very speedily produces a practical result. 
Indeed, young Smugglefuss had already 
developed into a rather fast young man, 
with extravagant tastes and habits, and 


he was therefore looked upon as one of 
the good fellows at ton. A youn °C ity 
swell has a much better chance of attain- 
ing to that position at Eton than he has 
at Oxford, for there is far less conven- 
tionality near to Henry’s classic pile than 


there is near to William of Wykeham’s. 
At Eton the boys follow the ways of their 
own; at Oxford they begin to follow the 
way of theworld. Eton isa school, and has 
its great playground and its boys’ games. 
Oxtord is the great world epitomized. 
All the boys in that great playground at 
Eton are really iz state pupillari, and are 
upon the same level—that is, as far as 
it is possible for boys to be on the same 
level where some have more money than 
others ; but at Oxford there is made con- 
spicuous in youth that old nobility, to 
preserve which our trade and our com- 
merce, our laws and our learning, are to 
be sacrificed if necessary. Indeed, in a 
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good many cases, the learning is already 
sacrificed with that great object. 

Robert Smugglefuss had intended to 
send his son from Eton to Oxford, but he 
thought better of it; and so the boy re- 
mained at the college near to Windsor 
until he was nearly twenty-one, which 
the youth was glad enough to do, because 
it enabled him partially to combine life 
in London with his academical studies. 
The time is now rapidly approaching 
when, as he himself expresses it, he is 
to cut college altogether. 

You could scarcely picture to yourself 
anything more comfortable and cosy than 
Mrs. Smugglefuss, and Mary Smuggle- 
fuss, and Georgina Smugelefuss are at 
this moment—this cold, cheerless, com- 
fortless November afternoon, as it is out 
of doors—as they sit round the fire in 
one of the small drawing-rooms of Ganges 
Hall, which is the name of Mr. Smug- 
clefuss’s residence down at Streatham. 
It was originally called Hoogly House, 
but only for a very short time, because 
the tradesmen’s boys of the neighbour- 
hood very speedily mis-pronounced and 
corrupted it. 

The female members of the Smuggle- 
fuss family are awaiting the arrival of 
the head of the house from the city, 
where a ceremony has been performed 
that will have an important bearing upon 
the future of the inmates of Ganges 
Hall, Streatham. Mrs. Smugglefuss is 
dressed elaborately; indeed, it has 
taken her the whole of the afternoon 
to make up, and she quite glows again in 
that claret velvet dress which has been 
made for the occasion, and which is now 
worn for the first time. Mrs. Smugegle- 
fuss is in front of the fire, and the rich 
fabric of her dress glows in the light 
that shines brightly from the grate, and 
shines a glowing contrast to the palpable 
powder that is profuse upon her rounded 
cheeks. By her side her daughters are 
sitting, and they in their attire display 
the lightness of elegance as a contrast to 
the rather heavy richness of their maternal 
arent. The day is a great one in the 
ortunes and the dignity of the house of 
Smugglefuss, and as it is anticipated 
that Mr. Smugglefuss will brine home 
with him some City friends of great 
eminence in the commercial world, all 
the gaslights in the house have been 
turned on to their full blaze, so that as 
the night darkens the mansion will have 
all the appearance of being illuminated. 
“I think, mamma,” Miss Mary Smug- 
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elefuss is saying, ‘‘ that we ought to hare 
had a set party on such an occasion as 
this, as it can only occur, I believe, once 
in papa’s lifetime.” 

“Your papa is the best judge of that, 
my dear,” Mrs. Smugglefuss replies, 
with a dignified elevation of her chin, 
“The grand banket will come of course, 
because the world demands it; but if 
we'd had a set dinner party, or even a 
conversational ry 

“Oh! don’t; say couversaztone, mamma,” 
said Mary, pettishly. 

“Don’t snap me up, miss; I know 
what I mean,” said Mrs. Smugglefuss, 
“and I shall say it in the way that’s most 
natural to me. And so, as I wasa 
saying, if we’d had a dinner party or 
conversational, it would have looked as 
though your papa did it to take the cream 
off the public banket. So, my dear, every- 
thing quiet to-day at home; there'll be 
splendour enough in public by-and-bye.” 

“The worst of these city matters,” 
said Miss Mary Smugglefuss, “is, that 
they nearly all take place in this miserable 
month of November, which is invariably 
unfit for anything like out-of-door dis- 
play. What I should like to see would 
be all the grounds laid out to represent 
some gorgeous scene, such as they have 
on the stage; but that is out of the ques- 
tion at this time of year, of course.” 

“ What ?—you mean a fancy ball under 
the trees, my dear; and a very good 
notion, too. That’s what Mrs. Bulkin- 
fuddle calls a fete-sham-Peter, though I 
should say from what I have seen of ‘em 
that fete-champagne would be a better 
name.” 

And Mrs. Smugegiefuss shook the folds 
of the claret velvet dress in her hilarity 
at the notion. 

“Talking of Mrs. Bulkinfuddle, I 
wonder she has not been over,” said 
Georgina, “to hear all about the pro- 
ceedings of to-day. I dare say she has 
been up to the city herself, and if so, she 
will bring us a nice budget of what she 
has heard, and what she has not.” 

“She has a wonderful invention, cer- 
tainly,” remarked Mary, laughing. “It 
is impossible that all she says can be 
true, because no memory could retain It; 
she simply invents as she rattles on.” 

“No, now, that’s too bad, Mary. 





wont hear Mrs. Bulkinfuddle spoke of 


in that way,” said Mrs. Smugglefuss. 
“You know, my dear, that she is rich; 
she lives by herself, and everybody in her 
circle makes her confident; that’s why 
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she knows so much. I’m sure I should 
feel myself a nobody in the parish if it 
wasn’t for Mrs. Bulkinfuddle, for she is a 
lady, and anybody could feel proud to go 
to church with her.” 

«Oh, [ am not say ing anything against 
Mrs. Bulkinfuddle,” said Mary, laughing. 
«“T should be ungrateful to do so, for we 
may truly call her our Streatham Court 
Journal, for doesn’t she know everything 
about everybody, and a great deal more?” 

“T wonder what she says about us ”’ 
timidly suggested Georgina. 

“T “should be very sorry to know,’ 
exclaimed Mary, rather sharply ; aad 
perhaps it is quite as well that we don’t 
know.’ 

“Tm sure she is very much attached 
to every one of us,’ > said Mrs. Smugele- 
fuss; “and there’s nobody in all the 
people we know that will be eladder of 
what’s been done to-day than she will.” 

“Oh, I dare say that’s true enough,” 
said Miss Mary. 

“Besides,” continued Mrs. Smuggle- 
fuss, dropping her voice mysteriously, 

‘you must remember that she will be of 
ereat service to us now, because when 
we shall go to court——”’ 

‘lo court, ah!” exclaimed Miss Mary, 
with a kind of eestatic gasp, and clasping 
her hands energetically together. 

“To court!” cried Mrs. Smugelefuss, 
with all the pride which such a declara- 
tion so naturally created indicated in the 
action of her neck and head. “To court, 
my dear; and then Mrs. Bulkinfuddle will 
be a real friend indeed.” 

“ Has Mrs. Bulkinfuddle been to court, 
mamma ?” inquired Georgina. 

“ Been to court, my dear,” replied Mrs, 
Smugelefuss—“ how. many times do you 
think she’s been to court ?” 

“ More than once, then, has she ?” 

“ Four times!” cried Mrs. Smugeglefuss, 
with a gasp, as though the declaration 
were too much for her. 

“* Mamma;’* said-Miss Mary Smuggle- 
fuss, solemnly, aud rising from her chair. 

" We ll, Mar y dear.” 

“T dreamt last night——’ 

“Yes, my dear,” cried Mrs. § Smuggle- 
fuss, anxiously; « dreams the night afore 
anything particular always brings some- 
thing with ’em— yes.” 

eT dreamt that I was in a brilliant 
throng, in a splendid palace, with the 
king and queen on the throne, and that 
there was such a crush that all my train 

was torn off my back, and then I was led 
by a gentleman attired in gold lace and 
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jewels—his form has haunted my eyes 
ever since—and presented to the king, 
who rose upon his throne, and cried, . 
hold! a princess of Hindostan.’ 

“Qh, my darling Mary, don’t you km 
what the old saying says, that dreams goes 
by contrary; you can’t be presented | 
a gentleman; you know there’s no king 
to be presented to, so you'll be presented 
by a lady, and you'll be presented to | 
queen, and who knows but you may 
an Indian princess. Oh, goodness gra- 
cious!” And Mrs. Smugglefuss was | 
in the immensity of the anticipation. 

Miss Mary Smugglefuss had resumed 
her seat, and was dreaming that she was 
dwelling i in marble hails, in a palace by 
the Lake of Como, or on tlie | lain is of 
Cashmere, with vassals and anal by her 
side, and the prince looking upon her 
adoringly, when she and Mrs. Smugg! 
fuss and Georgina were startled by the 
Joud ringing of ‘the bell at the outer door 
It was a despatch from the city, doubtl 


sent from the Lord Mayor by the hands 
of the chamberlain—so thought Mrs. 
Smugglefuss. sut it was no such thing, 


for in the next minute the door of 
room was thrown open, and a voice 
claimed— 

* Well, here we are, mother and 
Come in, Nettleford.” 

And the voice was that of young Ro 
Smugglefuss. 

“« Mother, Mary, and Georgina, th 
Mr. Nettleford, my college chum.’ 

And Robert Smugglefuss presenti 
rather tall, handsome young man to the 
three ladies, who rose with grace, with 
dignity, and with hauteur; those charac- 
teristics of deportment being exhibited 
anything but equally by all three, as one 
was dignified, another gracet ful, and the 
third haughty. 

Young Smugglefuss’s friend was a liand- 
some young man, with rather a strange 
expression of melancholy on his counte- 


] 


nance, considering his youth; or was | 
the strong contrast that he presented to 
young Smugglefuss, who was rather florid 
in his countenance, and had sandy hair, 
which was inclined to be bristly rather 
than soft. 

“Well, mother, I’m come home to 
settle down, you know ; but I intend to 


have a few weeks’ jollity until after Christ- 
mas, of course.” 

“There'll be the usual seasonable fes- 
tivities, in course. I were only this 
minute talking to your sisters, ny dear, 
about the subject.” 


















































































































































































































































Young Smugglefuss’s friend, Nettleford, 
had never seen Mrs. Smugglefuss before, 
and when he heard her speak it appeared 
as though for the instant the almost im- 
perceptible — so imperceptible that 1t 
might almost be designated as the shadow 
of a fancy—the almost imperceptible ex- 

ression of melancholy that characterized 
fis countenance was lifted therefrom, and 
his eyes displayed an indication, if I may 
so speak, of satisfaction. Was it at Mrs. 
Smugglefuss’s appearance, or manner, or 
mode of speech? Perhaps all three com- 
bined, or perhaps the indication did not 
exist. 

Miss Mary Smugglefuss looked out of 
the corners of her eyes at the young 
stranger, her brother’s friend, and‘after a 
while the thought struck her that he 
would look very handsome dressed as a 
prince, and on the instant she became 
quite gracious towards young Nettleford. 

And he would seem to have made rapid 
progress in the good graces of Mrs, 
Smugzlefuss, for when her son said— 

“ Nettleford is going to dine with us, 
mother.” 

She replied that she would be delighted 
to welcome him. 

And he was weleomed accordingly, just 
as a rather tall gentleman, attired in black 
and wearing a white neckcloth, entered 
the room. He was a gentleman of about 
fifty years of age, with a head that was 
naturally long, but which looked longer 
than it really was by reason of the manner 
in which he wore his hair. All the centre 
of his head was bald, but he had a good 
deal of hair on each side, and this was 
brushed up into the shape of an elevated 
ridge—a mountain-range of hair—which 
was very striking in appearance. This 
gentleman came blandly into the room, 
and the moment he did so Mrs. Smuggle- 
fuss rushed up to him, and exclaimed, as 
she threw her arms round his neck—to 
do which she had to stand on her toes— 

“ Bobby, Bobby, is it all right 2” 

“My dears,” said Mr. Robert Smug- 
glefuss, blandly, looking round upon the 


ussembled family circle, “ I am the sheriff 
of London.” 


Se 


CHAPTER II. 
MR. SHERIFF SMUGGLEFUSS AT HOME, 


Mr. Rospert SmvuGGuervss, the chief of 
the East India house of Robert Smuggle- 
fuss and Company, was, as I have already 
said, about fifty years of age, and he had 
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become a man of mark in the city Io 
before he was elected to serve the office 
of sheriff. He had risen rapidly in the 
world years ago, and all the city knew 
that his rise was substantial—there was 
nothing flimsy about it. Ships, and ware. 
houses, and bank shares, and railwa 
stock were the solid bases upon which 
rested both the great house in the dismal 
street near to the Blackwall railway, and 
the suburban residence in the delightful 
retreat down at Streatham. 

Mr. Robert Smugglefuss had been 
steady, right onward in his upward 
course. He had kept but one object in 
view throughout his commercial life, to- 
wards which he had always been u.- 
swerving and unchangeable. And yet 
in one respect Mr. Robert Smugglefuss 
had been a man of change. His worldly 
prospects from his youth up had been one 
continual succession of advantageous 
change, that being simply a characteristic 
of the unchangeable purpose of his life, 
The one respect in which he had actually 
changed in his purpose had nothing to do 
with commercial matters, but had re- 
ference to the social status which in the 
later years of his life he considered that 
he ought to occupy. Mr. Robert Smug: 
glefuss when he started in life—that 1s, 
when he started in the waggon—did so 
as areligious dissenter of some kind or 
other, L never could exactly learn of 
what denomination — but when he had 
blossomed into a city magnate, and found 
that it was desirable that he should have 
some fixed principles, both political and 
religious, and unconnected with his com- 
mercial transactions, he became a devout 
supporter of the Church Establishment, 
and an uncompromising Tory. He had 
reasoned himself into this combination of 
political and religious faith, and his rea- 
soning upon the subject had been brief 
but very conclusive. He had mentally 
argued that it was more aristocratically 
respectable to be a Churchman than a 
Dissenter—that all the High Tories ot 
the realm were Churchmen, and so to be 
a Churchman and a Tory was clearly the 
position he ought to assume as a man of 
might and mark, and so he assumed it. 
Because it should be understood that Mr. 
Robert Smugglefuss had ambitious views 
outside the commercial circle in the centre 
of which he was placed. The meridian 
splendour of his commercial position 
having been arrived at, it was his inten- 
tion to seek legislative honours in addl- 
tion to civic dignities. Sheriff, alderman, 
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lord mayor, and M.P. were all before him 
aud within his reach. Sheriff he now was, 
and alderman, lord mayor, and M.P. he 
felt he should be bereafter. And the 
suggestion frequently occurred to his 
mind that it was not within the power of 
human forecast to say what aiab occur 
during his year of office in the city; and 
the thought, when it illuminated his 
jnind, eaused him evidently voluntarily 
to draw himself up, and to look very 
stiff about the region of his white 
cravat. 

Of course Mr. Robert Smugglefuss 
poured these aspirings, and hopes, and 
anticipations into that sympathetic bosom 
that ruled over his domestic hearth, and 
so by degrees she became mentally re- 
modelled as it were. She was originally 
a homely sort of body enough, with no 
very great soarings after social greatness, 
and when her Bobby—for so she always 
designated him—returned from India, shie 
had married him without any fuss, little 
dreaming of the future greatuess to which 
she was to attain in the great reality of 
Ganges Hall, Streatham. But Mrs. 
Smugglefuss gradually changed as the 
fortunes of the house of Smugglefuss ex- 
panded. The homely nature of the rather 
plump country matron expanded into the 
elaborate City madam wl dignity of the 
beau monde of Streatham. And her hopes, 
and aspirations, and ambition went on ex- 
panding, until at length, when her Bobby 
informed her that he was to be put in 
nomination for the office of sheriff, her 
ambition overflowed its banks, as it were, 
in the gushing thought that was enun- 
ciated in the words— 

“Oh, Bobby, suppose you should be 
beknighted !” 

Strange inscrutable sympathy of the 
human heart! It communes with itself— 
it has a world of its own within its own 
depths, and it believes that that so secret 
and so sacred world is wholly shut out from 
the great real by which itis surrounded ; 
that there can be no communion between 
the two; that an impassable gulf lies un- 
seen between the hard reality of the out- 
ward social world and the unknown ideal 
that is enshrined within. And so might 
Robert Smugglefuss have reasoned with 
himself; but as one touch of nature makes 
the whole world kin, so any one coinci- 
dence of thought, of hope, of ambition, 
makes man and wife a unity indeed, and 
that coincidence, that touch of nature, 
came full upon the mind of Robert Smug- 
glefuss in the gushing words— 
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“Oh, Bobby, suppose you should be 
bekmighted !”’ 

For the glowing supposition, born of 
anticipation, had vibrated through the 
mind of Robert Smugglefuss, althoug! 
perhaps not in the emphatic words of his 
impulsive wife. 

Mr. Robert Smuggletuss prided himself 
upon being the possessor in his mental 
counting-house of a feeling akin to phi- 
losophy—in fact, he often deluded himself 
into the belief that he was possessed of a 
mind of lofty superiority and strength 
suilicient to gaze with ealm indifference 
upon the splendours of social dignities 
It was, however, a delusion in the mind 
of Mr. Robert Smuggletuss, because, 
seeing that civic ambition was tlie per- 
petual tenant of his soul, the very belief 
itself proved it to be the mockery it was. 
This belief in the philosophical character of 
his mind will perhaps account for the un- 
ostentatious manner in which he had 
proclaimed the new dignity—the first 
of a series—that had fallen upon his 
shoulders. 

“My dears, I am the Sheriff of London.” 

There was such a lotty humility in the 
declaration—such a bland exhibition of 
innate superiority, that if he had pro- 
claimed the words, “ My dears, I am the 
Diogenes of wealth, and in my own person 


you behold the individual I have with men- 


tal lantern been in search of,” it would 
have appeared quite natural. 

The sheriff elect of London was in due 
course introduced by his son to Mr. 
Henry Neittleford, and he very graciously 
received that young gentleman as the 
college companion of the heir of the 
house of Smugglefuss, and said that he 
was very happy to see him at 
Hall on that occasion, and invited him to 
stay and take a family dinner with them. 

“ Why, of course,” cried Mr. Smuggle- 
fuss, junior, ‘‘that’s what I brought him 
for; do you think he’d be likely to come 
all this way without a feed ?” 

Mrs. Smugglefuss laughed at this, and 
said that the boy was as great a scape- 
goat as ever. Probably she meant scape- 
grace, but it is impossible to say. 

“My dear Lotty,” said Mr. Smuggle- 
fuss, very blandly, “‘as I told you, | liave 
thought it only right that on sucli a day 
as this we should be very quiet”—and in 
saying this he rather addressed young 
Nettleford than his ‘‘ dear Lotty’—‘‘ and 
so L have asked just one or two of the 
best men I know in the city to drop in 
and take a quiet dinner with us.” 
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If the fact must be stated, the cook at 
Ganges Hall, Streatham, had been the 
entire day in a state of plethoric excite- 
ment, with various assistants, in prepar- 
ing a regular set dinner; for Mr. Robert 
Smugglefuss and his wife had arranged it 
all between them unknown to their daugh- 
ters, who had been merely required to 
dress early. 

Mrs. Smugglefuss very artlessly asked 
the head of the house whom he had asked 
to drop in. 

“Why, my dear, just one or two who 
live in our own immediate neighbourhood, 
you know. We all came down in the train 
together. [asked Inglemud, and Balder- 
flint, and Stog, and Wigglestiff.” 

“You didn’t forget that good soul 
Splutterbug, I hope?” said Mrs. Smug- 
elefuss. 

“Forget Splutterbug! no, I should 
think not, indeed! Why, isn’t he our 
prima donna on all these occasions ?” 

“Oh, pa, don’t say prima donna !” cried 
Mary Smugeglefuss, quite crimsoning as 
she looked towards Henry Nettleford. 

“Oh, pa means that Splutterbug is the 
leader of his City band,” suggested Mr. 
Sinugglefuss, junior, laughing, to his 
friend. , 


‘c PD 


gut they wont come alone, Bobby 
dear, will they ?”” inquired Mrs. Smuggle- 
fuss, her countenance glowing with plea- 
surable anticipation, for she knew well 
enough that they would not. 

“Oh no, the incumbrances will come 
too,” replied the sheriff elect, with a 
benign smile at his own facctiousness. 
Oh, bless you, do not believe that a city 
inagnate, even after he has been elevated 
to the dignity of the bear-skin hat, ean- 
not unbend sometimes. 

Mr. Robert Smugglefuss, when he 
spoke of incumbrances, meant the wives 
and daughters of the august citizens 
whose names he had mentioned. 

“ Why, it will be a regular party after 
all !”’ cried Mrs. Smugelefuss. 

“Oh, not at all, sir,” said the new 
sherill, turning and addressing Henry 
Nettleford. “It will be quite a domestic 
affair, in our habits as we live. You will 
find nothing under the surface with us, sir 
—as you, I believe, say at Eton, our motto 
might be, ‘Go sham, come dignity.’ ” 

“T say, Harry, let’s go upstairs; you’ll 
want a wash and a brush and that sort of 
thing before dinner. Come along,” cried 
young Smugglefuss, taking his friend by 
che arm. : 

And it was very well that he did so, 
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for as they ascended the staircase the soy 
and heir of the house of Smugglefyss 
burst into a loud laugh, in which Henry 
Nettleford for the life of him could no 
help joining, and his merriment was pro. 
longed as young Smuggiefuss exclaimed— 

“Damn it, he will do it; it’s of no use 
talking to him; he always picks something 
of the sort up at every City blow-out that 
he goes to.” 

‘Yo think that Robert Smugglefuss, East 
India merchant and sheriff elect of the 
City of London, should have said that he 
had asked his friends to step in and take 
a quiet dinner with him. 

“Tf this is a quiet dinner,” thought 
Henry Nettleford, as he sat down at the 
table, “I wonder what the sheriff would 
call a set dinner-party.” 

A quiet dinner! Why it was a grand 
stuck-up affair, which had evidently been 
very artfully managed. Everybody had 
come dressed to the last extreme, and yet 
they had come under the impression that 
there would be nobody but themselves 
there, beyond one or two, say. 

“My dear Splutterbug, tell the ladies 
that they are to come to my house with 
you to dinner, and then leave them to 
themselves.” 

And Splog, and Inglemud, and Balder- 
flint, and Wigglestiff had received a 
similar invitation. 

Perhaps you would not think it, but 
Mrs. Bulkinfuddle had been specially 
invited. 

The dinner was grand in every respect. 
The grandest service in Ganges Hall was 
brought into use on the occasion, and all 
the cuests, of course, were as grand as 
possible. 

First of all, there were Mr. Splutterbug 
and Mrs. Splutterbug, and one daughter. 
As will have been gathered from an obser- 
vation which fell from Mrs. Smugglefuss, 
and which has been duly recorded, Mr. 
Splutterbug was perhaps the chief guest 
of the night. Mr. Splutterbug was a great 
man on the Stock Exchange, and had m 
his time amassed a great, deal of money 10 
various ways—on the Stock Exchange, 
principally—and by reason of his money 
was held in the highest respect all roun 
and about Threadneedle-street. For sucha 
creat man he was rather insignificant 1n ap- 
pearance, and he had a very common-look- 
ing face. Everything about it was round. 
He had a round head, a round chin, 4 
round mouth, a round nose even, and little 
round eyes. It was a sort of face that you 
might fancy had been made out of dough 
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by a baker, who had simply pinched a 
iece in the middle to form the nose. 

Mr. Splutterbug was quite sixty years 
of age. 

Mrs. Splutterbug was tall, gaunt, 
erand, and bony, with a face as opposite 
"1 character to that of her husband as 
could well be selected. It was sharp and 
angular, and very pointed, especially about 
the nose. One of the proudest boasts 
that Mr. Splutterbug could make—and 
he often did make it—was, that she lad 
in her time been one of the finest women 
in the City, and had refused in her youth 
a bank director. 

Mr. Splog was a big, burly man, with a 
very small wife. It is worthy of remark 
that matrimony often runs in extremes. 
Mr. Splog was at the head of a great dis- 
count house, whose transactions were 1n- 
mense; and whose largest, and strongest, 
and best guarded iron safe swallowed up 
whole heaps of forged acceptances, forged 
warrants, forged bills of exchange, and 
other commercial curiosities of that de- 
scription, which it was whispered consti- 
tuted the most lucrative branch of the 
discount house of Splog, Splitquartz, 
Blackdown, and Company. Of course, 
everything that Mr. Splog did was on an 
extensive scale. He was a big man in 
every respect ; his house in the city was 
large; his house at Streatham was large ; 
his family was very large ; his annual in- 
come and expenditure were large; every- 
thing about him was large, except his 
wife. He had no less than nine daughters, 
and with that swelling importance which 
was native to him, he said there was no 
need of apologizing for not bringing the 
regiment with him. He was very jocose 
sometimes, and he added that the little 
woman (meaning his wife) was all he 
could favour his friend Smugglefuss with 
on that occasion. 

Mr. Inglemud was a middle-sized man, 
who dealt in grease principally, although 
he dabbled in turpentine, and oils, and 
salted fish, and raw hidés, and other de- 
lectable commodities of that nature; but 
his main business was grease, and such 
was the extent of his warehouses and his 
transactions, that you might faney he had 
contracted to grease the spheres. At all 
events, he was the agent by which the 
grease of half the wheels of the nation 
was supplied. The great bulk of the 
grease of the nation passed through his 
fingers, and palm oil was for ever upon 
his hands. 

Mr. Balderflint was the prime warden 
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of one of the city companies, whose hal! 
was a metropolitan sight, whose dinner 
sometimes surpassed even those of the 
Mansion House itself, and at whose ban- 
quets princes and prime ministers, and 
other grandees of our own and foreign 
lands, frequently appeared, and were in- 
stalled as liverymen of that most worship- 
ful company. Mr. Balderflint, in his 
private capacity, was a great warehouse- 
man, In whose stores were to be found 
ship-loads—which were changing every 
day—of textile fabrics to supply the world. 

The female adjuncts to these great 
men, wives, daughters, and nieces, were 
all worthy of them, or believed they 
were, and they were of the grandeur of 
Streatham. 

Of such was the quiet dinner-party al 
Ganges Hall, Streatham, on the evening 
of the day when Robert Smugglefuss, 
Ksq., citizen and fishmonger, was elected 
to the office of Sheriff of the City ot 
London. 

Mrs. Bulkinfuddle was the life and 
soul of that brilliant dinner-party. Mrs. 
Bulkinfuddle was the widow of a man 
who, in his time, had been great in the 
City of London. He had filled the of- 
fice of Lord Mayor with that hospitality 
upon which cabinet ministers always be- 
come eloquent when they find themselves 
in the Egyptian Hall of the Mansion 
House, and it was by the merest chance 
that he had been prevented from snatch- 
ing a baronetcy. Preparations were mad 
for the visit of a great Kuropean poten- 
tate; it having been intimated that |i 
would first honour the City of London 
with his presence, but at the last moment 
a telegraphic despatch was received an- 
nouncing that the mighty potentate had 
been seized with an attack of spasms, 
which had induced him to alter his mind, 
and so he did not intend to visit London 
until the spring. Before that time Lord 
Mayor Bulkintuddle’s year of oflice had 
expired, and the baronetcy went to his 
successor. How trivial the circumstance 
that sometimes affect great events! <A 
slight attack of spasms crushed the hop: 
of a baronetey in a Bulkinfuddle ! 

Not that Mrs. Bulkinfuddle cared very 
much about it, although her lament 
Lord Mayor undoubtedly took it m 
heart, and was never the same man again, 
and died some year or two afterward 
universally lamented, and had a drinking- 
fountain erected to his memory by th 
inhabitants of the ward for which he was 
alderman ; and so while the limpid stream, 
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duly filtered, trickles its tears to his me- 
mory, the inscription that records the 
virtues of the late Alderman Daniel 
Bulkinfuddle will be one of the City’s 
monuments. 

Mrs. Bulkinfuddle was left sole mis- 
tress of the alderman’s great wealth, and 
she speedily developed into the respected 
and entertaining gossip of Streatham. 
She knew everybody in the parish and 
everything about them, and so she knew 
as much about that ancient waggon of 
forty years ago as did Mr. Sheriff Smug- 
glefuss himself. But it must be confessed 
that she was discreet with regard to this 
knowledge. The Smugglefusses were her 
bosom friends, and there would seem to 
have been some ancient link between 
them, for she would frequently with Mr. 
and Mrs. Smugglefuss make allusion to 
“poor Lucy,” and the allusion appeared 
to create a bond of sympathy between 
them. 

How she did rattle on at that brilliant 
dinner-table! Upon the spot she laid 
the new sheriff under an obligation to 
provide her with the necessary invitation 
to the annual banquet at Guildhall. She 
had never been there since the poor 
alderman’s year of office; she had re- 
served herself for the time when her dear 
friend near her had arrived at his proper 
position. By-the-bye, his year of office in 
all probability would be a memorable one ; 
oh, not only for the City—of course it 
would be that—but for Streatham too. 

For Streatham! 

Ay, for Streatham; forthey did say— 
mind, she did not herself say it of her 
own knowledge—but they did say that 
the people at Virginia House just over 
the road yonder had been plundering the 
revenue for twenty years past. : 

Goodness gracious, Mrs. Bulkinfuddle ! 

Fact, she could assure them. And 
the Government intended to come down 
tooth and nail upon Virginia House, to 
seize all their tobacco and snuff and 
cigars, to make them pay up the duties 
of the last twenty years, and the sheriff 
of London would have to execute the 
decree. 

Could it be possible! But Mrs. 
Smugelefuss had always had her susni- 
cions of those Virginia House eople. 
Did ever anybody see such poor Jolt as 
those stuck-up things the daughters ? 

Ha, ha! daughters, indeed. Mrs. 
Bulkinfuddle knew something about their 
goings on. Did Mrs. Smugglefuss—did 
Mr. Splutterbue—did anv of t! 
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present happen to know that the Virginia 
House people had actually inveigled 
young viscount to Virginia House? . 

A young viscount ! 

Fact; but this revenue business vill 
stop all that sort of galloping. 

“Smugglefuss,” cried Mr. Splutterbug 
putting his finger up to his round nose: 
“‘what have I told you more than once» 

“You were quite right,” said the sherif 
elect, solemnly; ‘ but really ~~” 

“Then there’ll be a sale, of course” 
said Mr. Inglemud, bristling up. 

“Everything,” cried Mrs. Bulkinfuddle. 

“There are a great many things there 
that I should like to have,” Mr. Inglemud 
observed. 

“Only think of the new rector,” ex- 
claimed Mrs. Bulkinfuddle, darting off 
in quite another direction. 

“Oh! what, Mrs. Bulkinfuddle ?” cried 
all the young ladies together—for the new 
rector was a young man who had never 
yet entered into the holy bonds of wed- 
lock, and he was interesting. 

“Why, I’m told me that he is very 
fond of candles.” 

“Fond of candles !”’ exclaimed the gen- 
tleman whose business lay in grease. 

‘Fond of candles !”’ emphatically eried 
Mrs. Bulkinfuddle. ‘* But come along, my 
dears, to the drawing-room,” she added, 
rising, “ and I will tell you all about it.” 

In another minute the city magnates 
were left to themselves, and the wines 
before them, and they immediately set to 
work, and, in their conversation, turned 
the City inside out. The sheriff’s maho- 
gany became a kind of commercial board, 
at which the entire business of the City 
and all within it was discussed, and tallow 
and discount, palm-oil and corn, premium 
and par, stocks and debentures, produce 
and pickles, were bandied about in such 
a manner as would have been strange 
confusion to the uninitiated. 

One of the uninitiated was Mr. Smug- 
elefuss, junior, and so he whispered to 
his friend Henry Nettleford— 

“T’ve had enough of this bosh; let’s g0 
into the conservatory and have a cigar.” 
And they slipped away unobserved. 

Mr. Sheriff Smugelefuss and his City 
friends joined the ladies sooner perhaps 
than they would have done if a letter, 
which the postman had just delivered, 
had not been put into Mr. Smugglefuss’s 
hand in the midst of a discussion upon 
the probable price of molasses and cur- 
rants next Fridav. 
read the letter; lis 
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troubled, and it was a relief to him to 
hear Mr. Splutterbug suggest that they 
should join the ladies. — 

And when they did join the ladies, Mr. 
Sheriff Smugglefuss took his wife on one 
side, and told her of the letter he had 
received, and what its contents were. 

«What can he want now, I wonder ?”’ 
Mrs. Smugglefuss exclaimed, pettishly. 
“Surely the old man ought to consider 
himself well provided for by the com- 

any.” 

“{ don’t know what he wants, ’m 
sure; but you see he’s coming here in the 
morning,” and Mr. Sheriff Smugglefuss 
shrugged his shoulders resignedly. 

That letter was from an old friend of 
more than forty years’ standing. 





CHAPTER III. 


A LITTLE OLD MAN PAYS A VISIT TO 
GANGES HALL. 


Mr. SHerirF SMUGGLEFUsS and Mrs. 
Smugglefuss are sitting by themselves on 
opposite sides of the fireplace in the 
dining-room of Ganges Hall. Although 
it is only the day after the nomination of 
the sheriff, and although the oflice of 
sheriff had been one of the objects of the 
ambition of Mr. Robert Smugglefuss, 
and although it was little more than 
eight-and-forty hours since he had at- 
tamed that object, yet there was a cloud 
of dissatisfaction sitting upon the brow 
of Mr. Sheriff Smugglefuss and over- 
shadowing his countenance. Nor was 
there a more pleasant expression in the 
countenance of Mrs. Smugglefuss. How 
different that worthy couple appeared on 
the previousevening when dispensing their 
hospitality ungrudgingly to their well-to- 
do neighbours of the Streatham region. 
Was it a reaction after the excitement of 
the previous night, and was the cloud upon 
the brow simply an indication of the 
languor of the brain verging upon somno- 
lency after the brilliant glare of the pre- 
vious day’s triumph? If any observer 
had come to such a conclusion in his 
own mind, of course it would have been 
a reasonable one, but still such conclusion 
would not have been in accordance with 
the actual fact. Mr. Sheriff Smugglefuss 
and Mrs. Smugglefuss were not musing 
upon the greatness to which they had 
attained, nor were they engaged in a 
mental speculation as to the future of 
that recent greatness. They were in- 
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deed thinking of something a great deal 
more humble, and that something led 
them into remembrances of days long 
passed away—in the case of the sheriff 
as long ago as forty years, or near it— 
days that Robert Smugglefuss did not care 
to remember or to be reminded of. There 
were but few who could remind him of 
them now; but circumstances would oc- 
casionally cross him that flashed the re- 
miniscences of thirty or forty years ago 
through his brain, and showed him vividly 
events that were enacted long ago, whien 
he was young and humble. Mr. Robert 
Smugglefuss, sheriff elect of London, is 
thinking of some of those events now as 
he sits by the glowing fire that burns up 
brightly in the dining-room of Ganges 
Hall, and Mrs. Smugglefuss is thinking 
of those days when she was more than 
thirty years younger than she is now. 
How imaginary are many of the troubles 
that afflict us ; how self-created are nearly 
all the annoyances that we sutfer. ‘To 
think now that Mr. and Mrs.Smugglefuss, 
surrounded as they are by every worldly 
comfort, troops of friends, a glittering 
position, apparently without a care, 
should allow their minds to be troubled 
about such a trifle as a letter announcing 
that an old man—an old connexion of 
forty years ago, would do himself the 
pleasure, now that Robert Smugglefuss 
was the sheriff elect of London, of giving 
him a eall down at his big house at 
Streatham. ‘* You did not live in sucha 
house when [first saw you—eh, Robert ?” 
So the writer of the letter, in the spirit 
of ancient fellowship and good feeling 
too, incidentally observed, and no doubt 
in a spirit of good humour too. But it 
would seem that Mr. and Mrs. Smugegle- 
fuss did not like old faces; at all events, 
the very thought of this one brought a 
cloud upon their own. And the writer 
of the letter called to mind that he had 
not seen Robert Smugglefuss for years 
past—ay, for years! How time runs on 
to be sure, and the young people must 
be grown out of mind, Still the writer 
of that letter wished to see them, and 
he wished to have a little conversation 
about them with Robert Smugglefuss ; 
in tact, to talk over old times. And as 
Mr. Sheriff Smugglefuss read the words 


“oid times,” the cloud that was upon 
his brow deepened, and the ruddy glow 
from the bright fire only made the cloud 
the more apparent. ‘Tut, tut, Robert 
Smugglefuss! imaginary troubles often 
lead to serious disasters, and the cloud 
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that is self-generated in the brain, when 
allowed to remain there, sometimes be- 
comes overcharged, as material clouds will 
sometimes do, and dart out lightnings 
scathing in their effects. 

It was not wise in you, Robert Smug- 
clefuss, and you, Mary, his wife, to send 
those young people out for the evening, 
simply because the writer of the letter 
which has disturbed you expressed in it 
a desire to see them. The interview 
could have done them no harm, Robert 
Smugglefuss, and they would have been 
none the less your pride, even if they 
had heard reference made to days when 
humble travellers came long journeys up 
to London with no greater expedition 
than that which lumbering waggons could 
supply—nay, it is just possible that they 
might have been all the better for it. 

‘Perhaps he wont come,” suggested 
Mrs. Smugglefuss to her husband, hope- 
fully. 

“1 am afraid he’s sure to come,” Mr. 
Sheriff Smugglefuss said: ‘* I know what 
he is. It’s a blessing he did not come 
last night,” and for a moment the sheriff 
felt a relief. 

“ He can’t have any particular business 
to come about, can he?” Mrs. Smuggle- 
fuss inquired. 

“Oh no, of course not; and if he’d 
merely come and go, and there an end, it 
wouldn’t matter; but so sure as he comes 
onee, he'll be always here, unless a 

“ Unless what, Bob *” 

“Unless we stop him,” said Mr. Smug- 
glefuss, with determination. 

“What, tell him that he is not to 
come again ?” 

“Well, something to that effect,” said 
the newly-elected sheriff, with dignity. 

The waiting-man in black, low shoes, 
white stockings, and white neckerchief— 
men in hvery had not vet blossomed at 
Ganges Hall—announced that Mr. Smug- 
elefuss was wanted. y 

“[s ita little old man?” inquired Mr. 
Smugglefuss, without turning his head. 

The sheriff was informed that it was. 

* Show him in here,’’ said Mr. Sheriff 
Smugglefuss, with a sigh of resignation. 

The waiting-man withdrew, and Mr. 
aud Mrs. Smnuggiefuss awaited their 
penance. 

They had not to wait long, for pre- 
sently the room door was thrown open, 
aud a little old man, slightly infirm in his 
gait, entered, with his hat in his hand. 
Hie was a peculiar-looking old man. He 
was thin as well as shert. His thin 
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legs were encased in black stockip 
r + 

and black smallelothes, and he a 
shoes high up on the instep. His eat 
was very large, and had lappels at the 
side, under which were pockets, and his 
waistcoat, which stood out in sharp 
curves at each side of his neck, came 
down loosely over his stomach. He was 
quite bald, and he stooped a little. 

As soon as the little old man entered 
the room, Mr. Sheriff Smugglefuss. roge 
and stood with his back to the fire. 

The little old man, with a smile on his 
countenance, advanced into the middle of 
the room, and would have proceeded at 
once up to Mr. Smugglefuss to shake 
hands with him, but he was checked in 
his intent by the bearing of the august 
centleman who was standing at the 
fire. 

“Why, Robert, how do you do?” said 
the little old man, rather scared by his 
reception. ‘‘ How do you do, Mary?” 

“Will you take a chair?” asked Mrs, 
Smugglefuss, without replying to the 
query, and looking at her husband to see 
whether she had done wrong in making 
the offer. 

“Yes, take a chair—a—Mr. Targin,” 
said Mr. Sheriff Smugglefuss, as though 
he were giving audience to a small 
tradesman. 

“Mr. Targin! It hadn’t used to be 
that, Robert,” said the little old man; 
** but, however, I'll take a cheer, as you're 
so very obleeging as to ax me.” 

“ Oh dear!” thought Mr. Sheriff Smug- 
lefuss to himself, with a sigh. 

“Perhaps I ought to ha’ thought 
better of it, and not have come,” sug- 
gested the little old man. 

“IT wish to goodness you had,” thought 
Mr. Sheriff Smugglefuss, but he did not 
Say so. 

“Ts it anything particular that you've 
come about ?” he inquired. 

“ Youre a sheriff now, Robert,” said 
the little old man, in a tone of slight 
irritation. ‘I should ha’ remembered 
that, Robert; but then, you see, people's 
memories is treacherous sometimes. But, 

tobert, 1 can remember that when first 
you came to see me, I didn’t sav, as 
though I wished to freeze you, ‘ Robert, 
will you take a chair ” but I said, ‘ Bob, 
I’m glad to see thee, lad,’ and so I was.” 

“Just as I anticipated,” ruminated 
Mr. Smugelefuss. 

“Do you want me to do anything for 
you?” he inquired of the little old man. 
“T thought you had quietly settled down 
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and were very comfortable; I’m sure I 
hope you are.” 

«You needn’t remind me of it. T’m 
very grateful, Robert. I know how you 
interested yourself to get me the alms- 
house years ago, and the allowance from 
the livery, and I am very comfortable— 
very comfortable indeed; I want for 
nothing, Robert.” 

“Tam sure I am very glad to hear it,” 
said Mr. Smugglefuss, but not heartily. 

“Thank God!” cried the little old 
man, with a good deal of energy, ‘ that 
I have not come to ask you for anything. 
I did come, Robert, to say how glad I 
was of your good fortune and rise—l 
did come, too, to see the children; but I 
don’t see them, Robert,” and the little 
old man looked round the room. 

“They are gone out for the evening,” 
said Mr. Smugglefuss, loftily. 

“Was it an engagement what was of 
very long standing ?” inquired the little 
old man. 

“They are out for the evening,” Mr. 
Smugglefuss repeated. 

“] said in my letter that I should like 
io have seen them, Robert, and so I 
should. I came to wish them joy, and 
to tell them how, forty years ago, J wel- 
comed you to London, Robert, and how 
clad 1 am in my old age to say that I 
had something to do in making you what 
you are, Robert.” 

If Mr. Smugglefuss had felt some 
slight softening towards the little old 
man at the beginning of this speech, its 
conclusion most effectually dispelled the 
weakness. He was adamant—he was 
lee again—upon the pedestal of his great 
eminence. Courage! courage! Lobert 
Smuggiefuss, you are not an ordinary 
man, 

“Tm not wanted, I can see,” said the 
old man, rising from the chair and taking 
his hat in his hand. “ But I might have 
said something to you, Robert, besides 
congratulating you on what you’re rose 
to. Pve welcomed other folks to London 
besides you, Robert, and I might have 
told you something about them that 
would have surprised you. But what’s 
the good? you have never seen ’em— 
perhaps you never will—perhaps you 
may. It aint no business of mine, 
Robert, and I recollect that thirty years 
ago, Robert, in the old counting-house 
What’s pulled down, you used to say 
that if everybody would mind their own 
business, it would be all the better for 
everybody else. I sce that you are still 
( 
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of the same opinion now, Robert. But | 
should like to have seen the children, too, 
because Mary,” and here he turned to 
Mrs. Smugglefuss, ‘I could have told 
you something about poor Lucy perhaps.” 

“It’s very well that the aes 
are away then,” said Mrs. Smugglefuss, 
sharply. 

** May be so; and I'll be away, too,” 
said the little old man. 

Mr. Smugglefuss was glad to hear it, 
and he said, quite hospitably— 

“You'll take something, | ain sure.” 

‘Not in the sense as you mean,’ said 
the little old man. 

cc How - 

“Oh, I'll certainly take something.” 

What” 

“ My leave!” 

And the little old man laughed sarcas- 
tically, and the laugh seemed to do him 
good. 

“Good night, Robert Smugglefuss ; 
good night, Mrs. Smugglefuss ; very likely 
we shall never see each other again.” 

That likelihood was a reality, for Robert 
Smugglefuss the elder never saw that 
little old man again; but it would have 
been better for the Smugglefuss family 
if the head of that family had received 
his aunt’s husband in a different spirit 
from that which characterized his last 
interview; and why it would have been 
so is the main purpose of this chronicle 
to show. 





CHAPTER LY. 


THE HUNCHBACK OF TOWER HILL. 


THE great aqueous highway that winds 
through the heart of London is not silent 
now as once it was, when it was less 
murky and more romantic than it is in 
our time. As year by year it has in its 
tidal volume become more nauseous and 
polluted, so has it, year by year, become 
more noisy by means of the varied traffic 
that has been created upon its bosom. 
The glittering pageants that in ancient 
days made its stream brilliant with spec- 
tacular glory, are but traditional now 
—its last remnant, like a slowly dying 
spark, having vanished into the oblivion 
of the past, when the betinselled king of 
the great city, upon his annual show 
day, ceased to take water with his knights 
at Blackfriars’ Stairs. There is no romance 
on the river now—turmoil is in its tratlic 
—the noise of wheels reverberating pro- 
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time has utilized the speculative theories 
of a former age; it is a mighty highway 
still—a highway leading out to all the 
world, but it is silent never now. And it 
is better thus, even polluted though it be: 
it has no gay and glittering romance 
now, no incidents of chivalry, no banners 
waving in bright pageantries, as when 
kings with royal retinues adorned its 
flood—no clarion blasts proclaim the 
passage of the gilded barge of some 
great ecclesiastic, whose frown or nod 
might for the tinie shake all these realms 
—no, it has none of these, neither has 
it any longer tales of treachery and of 
blood, of youthful innocence moving to 
a horrid massacre. It receives no more 
the burning tears of those who, having 
entered that dread gateway, that once 
like a dismal cavern could be seen from 
ancient London Bridge, left all hope 
behind. It has no Traitor’s Gate as 
when royal lust or kingly tyranny made 
treason virtue—no, not one attribute is 
left to it of those historic days, when it 
was indeed the silent highway of the 
metropolis it laved. 

But, although the Thames above bridge 
has none of its ancient glories as they 
may be seen traditionally reflected pic- 
torially in the title of the pictorial won- 
der of our age, it has many modern ap- 

liances that make the dirty stream a 

ind of glory still; and, as time advances, 
doubtless we shall see them more con- 
venient for us. As the omnibus—detest- 
able as a London omnibus still is—is to 
the Strand and Fleet-street, and so on to 
Mile-end Gate, so is the small steamboat 
to the River Thames. It supplies a con- 
venient and generally an expeditious mode 
of transit, but its character might easily 
be largely improved, and the seething tub 
might give ek to the locomotive gon- 
dola. The metropolitan mind is slow to 
realize, that with convenience ease and 
elegance may be combined. 

A river omnibus is all very well—the 
existing river steamboat, I mean—is all 
very well when it isn’t crowded, and when 
the weather is fine and you ean sit on 
deck and view the panorama on either 
bank of the river. But with a rush of 
traffic and when the weather is objection- 
able, it then becomes an engine of torture 
almost as terrible as an omnibus in the 
Strand or a London night-cab. There is 
a class of mind, however, that enjoys these 
annoyances, and it must be a very large 
class too, as tested by the principle 
of supply and demand. A very large pro- 
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portion of the metropolitan communit 
must have a strange predilection in fa. 
vour of creaking, dirty, ill-contrived, and 
cramped omnibuses—of  ill-ventilateg 
bad-smelling, inconvenient river steam. 
boats. ‘This must be so, or the supply of 
such nuisances, as they seem to me 
would not be so general and so universally 
met with in the metropolis. It is, how. 
ever, a matter that I do not feel just now 
inclined to speculate or to moralize upon, 
but in dismissing the speciality of the 
subject, 1 may just observe that there 
are great occasions when the inconve- 
niences of the passenger river steam. 
boats of London are made apparent and 
palpable to their full. The burning ofa 
stack of warehouses on the bank of the 
river is one when the sight-seers crowd 
the boats in order to see the sight; a 
royal procession through the streets of 
London is another when crowds rush to 
the steamboat piers under the delusion 
that on such occasions they can pass 
from pier to pier with punctuality and 
despatch ; a fine Sunday in the middle of 
summer, when the sun 1s scorching above 
and the opaque water seems to be sim- 
mering below, shows the river steamboat 
to its utmost disadvantage and danger; 
and there are special days in the year 
that do the same thing—the opening of 
Parliament when it is by the Queen in 
person, the prorogation thereof when 
under the same attractive auspices, and 
frequently, when the day happens to be 
fine, the Lord Mayor’s Day creates a rush 
upon the steamboats up to Westminster. 
Henry Nettleford practically found this 
to be the case when desiring to reach 
London Bridge from Westminster Hall, 
and forgetful of the fact that it was the 
ninth of November and the august pageant 
and ceremony of that day, he took water 
at the foot of the finest bridge in Europe. 
Perhaps I should more correctly say that 
he took ticket, for when he reached the 
landing-stage, which is technically, I be- 
lieve, called a dummy. he found it crowded 
with Lord Mayor’s Day sight-seers. 
They were a good-humoured crowd, 
albeit a noisy one, upon that steamboat 
dummy which, from its appearance might 
have been a vehicle of dirty commerce 10 
the days when Spain sent her invincible 
armada to be scattered upon our British 
shores. It was not only dirty, but it was 
rotten with age, and through the yawning 
chinks of the planks that formed its deck 
the sound of agitated waters could be 
heard although they could not be see, 
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appealing, however, strongly to another 
sense—waters more black and fetid than 
even those which the neighbouring sewers 
for ever through the night and day poured 
forth. And the accumulated mass of 
sight-seers, on the Lord Mayor’s Day, 
so closely packed together at that steam- 
boat pier, made the old dummy roll in 
agony and groan, and caused the chains by 
which it was moored to the bed of mud 
upon which it occasionally rested, to grind 
their links as though they had been tecth 
that were being gnashed in rage at being 
so disturbed. 

And a motley congregation did those 
sight-seers on the Lord Mayor’s Day pre- 
sent upon that old dummy at the steam- 
boat pier. ‘There were many women, 
young, middle-aged, and old; tawdry, slat- 
ternly, fine, genteel. Perspiring women 
—for although the weather was cold, yet 
excitement and the pressure of the crowd 
supplied the place of atmospheric warmth 
—were there, with infants at the breast, 
infants brought out into the noisy world 
thus early that their mothers might not 
miss the noises of the Lord Mayor’s 
Show and greet the men in armour with 
ashout. Lt is ever thus; in every crowd, 
the denser the more inevitable, in this 
great metropolis, young women, with their 
first-born, may be, will dare the dangers of 
such a scene, and over them there seems 
to reign a special Providence ; for even 
when strong men in such positions have 
been crushed down and trampled out of 
life, the woman with her suckling infant 
at the breast has escaped and viewed the 
sight that she, amidst such pressing 
dangers, has been seeking—be it the pro- 
gress of a princess, the glare of an illumi- 
nation, the reception of a potentate, or the 
public strangulation of a fellow-creature. 

There are old men and young men, 
some in their habit as they work, others 
in their holiday attire, some staid and un- 
demonstrative, others active, garrulous, 
and facetious, and with it all good- 
humoured, mostly. ‘Lhe women scream, 
but not in fright ; the spirit of the time 
and scene is animating them, and their 
impulse is towards noise of some kind. 
The young men having witnessed the 
sight—the gorgeous array of brilliant 
armour and inebriated tin casing—carry 
with them to the steamboat dummy the 
influence of the late excitement, and so 
they joke practically with those around 
them, and facetious personalities are 
hurled about, producing those retalia- 
tions which a sight-seeing London crowd is 


ever ready with, and as the dummy rolls 
beneath its accumulated and accumulating 
weight, the element of danger is infused 
into the excitement of the crowd, and its 
members in consequence become more 
hilarious still. 

And now the steamboat issues through 
the arch of the adjacent bridge, and the 
crushing on the dummy becomes more 
confused than ever, for everybody upon it 
appears to be under the notion that it is 
matter of consequence to the future of 
their lives that they should be the first to 
set foot upon the boat that is lurching 
painfully at the dummy’s side; and as 
the passengers who have to land appear to 
be imbued with the same idea with regard 
to reaching the landing-stage, there is for 
the moment the shock of two opposite and 
contending living streams. And when the 
embarkation of the noisy crowd is at 
length completed, and the ery of * gou- 
eryed” is heard to issue from the shrill 
voice of some being in the centre of the 
throng upon the deck, the boat rolls 
heavily from side to side as it proceeds 
upon its way—so heavily and so delibe- 
rately that it appears to be solemnly con- 
sidering within itself which side it shal! 
topple over on, and so hurl down to 
drowning the human mass with which it 
is afflicted. But happily it thinks better 
of this awful purpose, and gradually it 
becomes settled in its mind and steady in 
its hull, and so it labours on against the 
swelling tide that is more than three- 
quarters flood. 

[n such a crowd, upon sucl: a vessel, of 
course there was no choice of place for 
any passenger, let him be whom he might 
—if the mighty lord mayor himself had 
been one of that crowd, he must have 
been content with the place in which he 
found himself on stepping from the 
dummy to the deck. Henry Nettleford 
found himself in close contiguity to the 
fire-box of the engine, a position whose 
advantages and disadvantages were so 
strangely blended that probably upon the 
whole it would not be coveted generally. 
The position was warmer probably than 
any other in the vessel, with the exception 
of the engine-room itself, but there was a 
continual simmer which was not soothing, 
and was anything but agreeable to those 
who are not partial to the effluvium of 
seething rancid oil. The position in which 
Henry Nettleford found himself was just 
at the time particularly objectionable by 
reason of the perpetual agitation of the 
funnel; for as the water was high, at every 
J—2 
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bridge they came to the black chimney 
had to be lowered to an almost horizontal 
position with the deck, which necessitated 
an inconvenient crouching position by 
those who, like Henry Nettleford, were 
in close propinquity with the fire-box— 
“abaft the fire-box,” as the nautical 
authorities of the boat itself would phrase 
it. As soon, therefore, as he had the 
opportunity, he changed his position, and 
found himself close behind the paddle- 
box, at that spot in the boat from which 

assengers land and embark, and next to 
ne he observed a very remarkable indi- 
vidual whom he had not previously per- 
ceived. He was sitting, or rather squat- 
ting, on the movable rail that is used for 
the ingress and the exit of passengers. 
As he sat upon the movable bar, his legs 
dangled beneath him, for they were very 
short, although his body was lat but it 
was a body hideously disfigured by a huge 
hump upon the back and by a protruding 
breast that was painful to look upon. 
His head appeared to rest in his chest 
rather than to be supported by a neck, 
and his face was large and unprepossess- 
ing, although it was not repulsive, as is 
frequently the accompaniment of bodily 
deformity. ‘The features were strong and 
marked, and the eye especially was large, 
and expressive, and brilliant, and it seemed 
to be constantly on the watch and to be 
restless. 

Such a figure so close to him naturally 
attracted Henry Nettleford’s attention, 
and he looked at the deformity that was 
perched upon the bar with a good deal of 
curiosity, although he did not do so 
offensively. Deformed people, especially 
hunchbacks, are usually very irritable and 
are easily excited, a characteristic that 
they acquire in their very earliest youth, 
produced but too commonly by the asso- 
ciations of their school-days, when that 
terrible deformity, which in its materiality 
sits like a perpetual cloud upon their 
soul, is made the object of a lacerating 
jibe or thoughtless joke. Each word of 
scorn, each stroke of ribaldry, sinks into 
the heart and rankles there, and so the 
nature of the wretched hunchback becomes 
soured even as a child, and it acquires a 
kind of settled snarl, apparent always when 
in after years it is in intercourse with those 
who have by nature been more favoured. 

It was without the slightest appearance 
of offensive curiosity that Henry Nettle- 
ford gazed upon the Hunchback sitting 
near him, but his gaze was returned with 
an angry glare, and the deformed man, in 


a harsh and grating voice, and curling}; 
lip as though he were about to _—_ 
bite, exclaimed— 

“T'll give you my card if you want ty 
make my acquaintance—now stare again.” 

“Tt was only in coming across from 
Lambeth that he made the same observa. 
tion to me,” said a stranger who was 
standing near. 

“So many fools come out on sucha 
day as this,” snarled the Hunchback. 

“On such days as this you should stop 
at home, my friend,” said the stranger 
who was evidently an irritable individual 
himself. 

“Oh, they’re only fit for such as you, 
eh?” cried the Hunchback in a tone of 
bitterness. 

“People may look with a pitying eye 
upon you, I suppose, without being sub- 
ject to insult,” the stranger observed in 
a tone that plainly indicated that he was 
under the impression that he was uttering 
a magnanimous truth. 

‘Who wants your pity? D—n you, 
keep your pity till it’s asked for,” cried 
the Hunchback, in a loud tone, thereby 
attracting the attention of the surround- 
ing passengers, ‘‘ D—n your pity! you 
~_ are so much better formed than my- 
self.” 

“What’s the row, my ancient?” in- 
quired a gentleman whose attire bespoke 
the calling of a drayman, and who good- 
humouredly smoked ashort pipe. “ What's 
the row ?” 

“Oh, row,” snarled the Hunchback, 
“no row; ouly swells can come on to 
steamboats and sneer at a fellow because 
he ain’t quite as straight in the back as 
they may be.’ And he seemed to grind 
the utterance out of his teeth. 

“Who’s been and done it ?” inquired 
the drayman, taking the pipe from his 
mouth, and elbowing his way to where 
the Hunchback was sitting on the bar. 

“Oh! two or three of ’em,”’ cried the 
Hunchback. 

“Then they ought to be ashamed on 
theirselves,” exclaimed the drayman, look- 
ing round to see if he could instinctively 
discover the delinquent parties, and frown- 
ing as he did so. 

“T hope you do not intend to say that 
I did any such thing,” observed the 
stranger who had previously spoken. 

“I do, though,” said the Hunchback, 
glaring at him. 

_“T deny it—I emphatically deny it. I 
did no such thing,” cried the stranger, in- 
dignantly. 
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back. 

‘Come, I say, you know that ain’t the 
way to make friends of nobody,” said the 
cood-humoured drayman. “The gen’le- 
man says he didn’t do no such thing, and 
I shouldn’t thmk he would, if he is a 
gen’leman.”” 

“Who asked you for your opinion?” 
inquired the Hunchback, turning fiercely 
upon the drayman. 

“Whoop, damn it, be you going to 
swaller a feller,” cried the burly drayman, 
with mock nervousness, at which the 

ople all round laughed until the Hunch- 

ck was chafing himself with furious 
rage. “It strikes me that the gen’leman 
was right when he said that such chaps 
as you ought to stop at home to mind the 
house,” said the drayman, putting his 
pipe into his mouth again. 

“Youre a big bully,” shouted the 
Hunchback, fiercely, and showing his teeth 
as some irritated animal might do. 

“You're a little ’un, and it’s lucky for 
you that you be,” observed the drayman, 
coolly. 

“Why?” snarled the Hunchback. 

“ Well, never mind why.” 

“Yah,” growled the Hunchback. 

“He’s been lapping a bit this morning, 
I should think, sir,”’ said the drayman to 
Henry Nettleford. 

“What’s that you say?” shouted the 
Hunchback, in a towering rage, and 
throwing his long arms wildly about— 
“what’s that you say ?” 

The crowd of passengers around would 
have laughed at this ebullition of passion 
and impotent rage, and they did so indeed 
for the moment, but their hilarity was in- 
stantly changed into horror, for in writh- 
ing inhisrage the Hunchback overbalanced 
himself and fell backwards into the water. 
There was a cry of terror, and the boat 
was instantly stopped, but the tide was 
running strongly up the river, and the 
poor Hunchback was carried away with it. 
Henry Nettleford was nearest to the rail 
at the moment. He hastily threw off his 
coat and plunged into the river, amidst a 
cry from the throng upon the steamboat, 
which was a combination of horror and 
admiration, if there could be such an ad- 
mixture. 

men fgets was an expert swim- 
mer, and he speedily reached the gasping 
Hunchback, followed by the sti 
whose course as soon as possible was re- 
versed. The drowning Hunchback seized 
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“Youre a liar!” shouted the Hunch- 





the young man convulsively by the neck 
to the terrible danger of both. 

“For God’s sake, man, leave go, or we 
both shall sink.” 

Butthe Hunchback onlyeclungthe closer 
to his preserver, as though he would drag 
him down with an effort which gained 
strength probably from a feeling akin to 
despair. Henry Nettleford succeeded in 
throwing the Hunchback behind him, and 
thus, by setting his arms free, he was 
enabled to maintain an upright position, 
and to support both himself and thie 
gasping Hunchback in that position. In 
another instant the steamboat was by his 
side; the life-buoys were thrown over 
into the water with the necessary ropes, 
and in a few minutes the Hunchback and 
his preserver were on the deck of the 
steamer once more. 

The poor Hunchback was in a state of 
extreme exhaustion, and was conveyed 
into the cabin to receive restoratives, 
which, however, were not at hand. but 
fortunately the boat was near to the land- 
ing-stage at London Bridge, where a cab 
was procured, and accompanied by all the 
crowd of passengers from the steamboat, 
the saturated companions were conveyed 
to it. 

Henry Nettleford told the cabman to 
convey them to his address, on Tower- 
hill. 

“Why, how did you know that?” 
easped the Hunchback, faintly, as the cab 
drove away to the address Henry Nettle- 
ford had given. 

“Know what?” inquired the young 
man. 

«That I lived there.” 

«That you lived there?” cried Henry 
Nettleford, in a tone of extreme astonish- 
ment. 

“Yes, who could have told you, and 
how did they learn it? I said nothing 
about it.” 

Henry Nettleford repeated the address 
to the Hunchback, and said— 

“Do you mean that you really live 
there ?” 

at 5 

“What is your name then ?” 

“'Targin.” 

“TY never heard of it.” 

*¢ How should you ?” 

« But if you live there you must have 
heard of my name,”’ said the young man. 

« What is your name?” 

 Nettleford.” 

«What !” shrieked the Hunchback. 
Henry Nettleford repeated his name. 

































































































































































































































“No, no, no! God! it surely cannot 
be.” And the Hunchback seized the 
young man’s hand in both his own, and 
sinking upon the floor of the cab burst 
into a flood of tears. 

“My good fellow, what is the meaning 
of this >—pray get up,” said Henry Net- 
tleford, firmly, as he thought, but never- 
theless with a strong inclination to yield 
to the melting mood himself, so touching 
was the strange bearing of the poor Hunch- 
back. 

The Hunchback did look up, and he 
said— 

“Oh how I have longed to see you; 
and to think that my first meeting with 
you is as the saviour of my life. The 
College of Eton first, and then the 
Temple ?” he said, inquiringly. 

“That is so,” a Henry Nettle- 
ford. 

Again the Hunchback said— 

“Oh how I have longed to see you, 
Henry Nettleford. There are but few 
objects in the world that a poor, con- 
temned, and almost outcast hunchback— 
for the hunchback is an outcast from so- 
ciety—there are but few objects that I 
could fix—what shall I say? my affection 
—yes, my affection, upon. And I, not 
knowing you, have thought of you as that 
object of my heart’s yearning—there must 
have been some strange fatality in it. Oh 
how I have lingered over your name as I 
have traced it in your father’s books— 
that strange father, who has but one hope, 
shared in now by me for evermore—his 
only son.” 

“What are you to my father, then ?” 

*T am his confidant in all his business 
—his confidant in all things save his hope 
in you—that has been ever sealed up in 
his own breast. I am his business-ma- 
nager and book-keeper.” 

“*] have never heard of you.” 

“No; how should you? Your father 
has been mysterious all his life in most 
things, but imscrutably so with regard to 
you; but Providence has opened to me a 
secret that henceforth will be a blessing 
to the Hunchback’s life.” And he pressed 
the hand of Henry Nettleford again fer- 
vently to his lips. 

By this time the cab had arrived at the 
address that the young man had given. 

It was a shop that looked like a re- 
ceptacle of everything that was worthless 
—a storehouse of repulsive rubbish. 
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CHAPTER V. 
THE MARINE-STORE DEALER, 


Henry NEtTLeroRD assisted the Hunch. 
back to descend from the cab, and, havin 
paid the fare, assisted him into the shop, 
the cabman standing by the side of the 
cab in open-mouthed astonishment. The 
Hunchback and his companion were stil] 
dripping wet when they entered the ma. 
rine-store dealer’s shop, where they were 
met by an elderly man with a pair of large 
horn spectacles on his nose, that gave 
his face, which was sharp and thin, a rather 
grotesque appearance. 

“Why, Harry, my boy, what in the 
Lord’s name is the meaning of this?” 
cried this personage, throwing his hom 
spectacles on to his forehead. 

“Oh, Mr. Nettleford! oh, sir,”’ almost 
gasped the Hunchback ; “ to think that it 
should be your son that should be the 
preserver of my life.” 

* Why, how do you mean ?—but don’t 
tell me how you mean just now—don’t 
stand shivering there. Harry, my boy, 
you'll catch your death of cold. Come 
in, come in ; and you, Daniel Targin; come 
along both of you. Thank goodness 
there happens to be a blazing fire in the 
back-room, but we’ll soon make it blaze 
higher if we pile all the rags in the shop 
on it. Come along.” 

And without waiting for any kind of 
explanation from Henry Nettleford, the 
marine-store dealer conducted his son—for 
such he was—into an inner room, through 

iles of rags, of old iron, of bottles, of 
ly of carvings, of cordage, of pieces 
of ancient wood, that in confused masses 
were heaped up to the ceiling, and from 
which strange odours issued. It wasa 
very wide shop, of great length, at the 
back of which was the room, large also, 
into which the two half-drowned com- 
panions were conveyed. 

Here! Margery, Blissett, Darkle, come 
here all of you immediately,” shouted the 
marine-store dealer through a door at 
the farther end of the room which opened 
into the premises behind, from which 
proceeded strong presumptive evidence 
that they were used for the storing of 
similar kind of general merchandize to 
that which the front shop contained. 

“Now, Harry, strip instantly before 
this fire, and without any ceremony, 84 
Mr. Nettleford, senior, who would seem t0 
have comprehended the exact state ol the 
case at once; at all events he suppresse 





whatever curiosity he might have felt 
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with regard to it, probably under the 
stronger feeling of anxiety about the 
health of his son. 

Both Henry Nettleford and the Hunch- 
hack proceeded at once to divest them- 
selves of their soaked habiliments, which 
were redolent of odours vile—that un- 
mistakable perfume that the Thames at 
London even in the winter time so un- 
ceasingly supplies. 

In answer to the summons of the ma- 
rine-store dealer, an elderly female—tall, 
bony, stalwart, muscular, and evidently 
energctic, and undoubtedly hard-featured 
—entered the room; and when she did 
so, strong-minded as she manifestly was, 
she threw up her arms in unmitigated 
astonishment, and was about to give 
utterance to some exclamation in con- 
sonance with her feelings at the moment, 
when the marine-store dealer cried out to 
her— 

“Margery, without stopping for any- 
thingelse, fetch down half-a-dozen blankets 
from the first beds you come to upstairs : 
now don’t stand there with your mouth 
open, but go.” 

And Margery, rolling her eyes in won- 
der, hastily quitted the room, and re- 
turned with the required blankets before 
Henry Nettleford and the Hunchback 
had quite denuded themselves of their 
clothes. 

“ Now go and get all the hot water in 
the house, and carry it upstairs into the 
large room as quick as you can. Get 
Blissett. and Darkles and anybody else 
Ys may be there to help you. Be 
oft.” 

And Margery soon bustled out of the 
room again, her eyes starting out of her 
head, as nuch from astonishment at what 
she had witnessed as from a kind of dazed 
feeling at being unable to utter a word or 
exclamation of any kind in relief of her 
feelings. 

When Henry Nettleford and the dwarf 
had removed -all their dripping clothes 
from their persons, and had wrapped 
themselves up in the warm blankets, the 
appearance they presented was so irre- 
Sistibly ludicrous, that the young man 
could not refrain from bursting out into 
aloud laugh. All sense of the ludicrous, 
however, seemed to have vanished from 
the mind of the Hunchback, if he had 
ever entertained any, and he sat like an 
animated ball, and with an expression 
upon his countenance which was a com- 
bination of bewilderment, apprehension, 
fear, and depression. 
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** Margery,” shouted the marine-store 
dealer out of the door—‘a kettle of hot 
water here instantly.” 

And Margery brought in a kettle, 
which she must have taken from the 
fire, for it was hissing, and the water was 
evidently boiling. 

“Good !” cried the marine-store dealer. 
** Now, the hot water upstairs—quick.” 

Margery was about to make some ob- 
servation, and had got so far as opening 
her mouth for the purpose; but she was 
arrested in that purpose by the marine- 
store dealer crying out— 

“Yes, I know what you are going to 
say—you can say it presently. Be off,” 
and he thrust her from the room, and as 
she turned away she rolled her eyes in 
mute despair. 

From a cupboard the marine-store 
dealer brought out a liquor-case, and 
took therefrom a bottle of brandy. He 
then brought out two tumblers and other 
adjuncts, and mixing two strong glasses 
of brandy-and-water, commanded Henry 
Nettleford and the Hunchback to drink 
the contents off at once—at one draught, 
if possible. 

The invigorating restorative having 
thus been disposed of, the marine-store 
dealer said— 

“Now, Harry, while they are getting 
matters ready upstairs, just have the 
goodness to tell me what this adventure 
has been.” 

“Qh, sir, let me do so,” said the 
Hunchback, eagerly. 

*‘ Very well—do,” said the marine-store 
dealer. 

“The story is very short and very 
simple, sir; but I shall never forget it 
to my dying day,” and the Hunchback 
appeared as though he were going to 
shed tears. 

“Well, what was it—what was it? 
said the marine-store dealer, not impa- 
tiently, but in a good-humoured tone of 
voice. 

**T was a passenger on the boat from 
Lambeth, sir, and at Westminster this 
young gentleman—oh, I did not then 
know that he was your son, sir,” and the 
Hunchback spoke in a tone of anguish— 
“came on the boat, and going down the 
river he stood by the side of me, when I 
am afraid I made an insulting remark to 
him.” 

‘* How ?” cried the marine-store dealer, 
frowning bencath the horn spectacles that 
were still resting on his forehead. 

“Oh, that was nothing,” said Henry 
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Nettleford, laughing. “ Say nothing about 
it, my poor fellow.” 

“Spoken like you, sir—spoken like 
you, sir,” fervently ejaculated the Hunch- 
back. 

“Well, come now, tell me how did 
you get into this mess?” the marine- 
store dealer inquired. 

“T was excited, sir, by some remarks 
that were made by some people near mc,” 
said the Hunchback, “and as I was sitting 
at the side of the boat, I accidentally 
tumbled back into the water, and your 
noble son—oh, how I shall for ever 
honour him, sir—plunged into the river, 
and without any regard for his own life 
saved mine.” 

Why, the old man’s eyes are twinkling 
now. There is agitation in his bosom, and 
he feels that he dare not trust himself to 
speak. He therefore goes across to his son, 
and with some shallow pretence of putting 
the blanket more closely round him, takes 
his hands ostensibly to feel if they are 
cold, but in reality to press them affec- 
tionately—ay, fervidly. 

The feeling is a glorious one, old man, 
and any one might envy you the delicious 
rapture that you find in that pressure 
of the hand of your only son. 

Margery here entered, and announced 
that all the hot water in the house had 
been conveyed to the room upstairs, and, 
in return for the intelligence, she was 
allowed to indulge to the full her curio- 
sity in staring with all her natural energy 
at Henry Nettleford and the Hunchback. 

The warm bath, in addition to the 
expeditious treatment which they had 
already received, very speedily removed 
the unpleasant effects of the river adven- 
ture which had befallen Henry Nettleford 
and the Hunchback; and his clothes 
having been thoroughly dried, Henry 
Nettleford again attired himself, although 
it must be confessed that the appearance 
of his garments had most unmistakably 
suffered—in fact, they were destroyed, as 
far as utility to him was concerned, and 
he only put them on now simply because 
he had no others there. His ‘wardrobe 
was at his chambers in the ‘Temple. 

The Hunchback was enabled to make 
a better appearance, comparatively speak- 
ing, seeing that he resided in the house, 
and of course had a change of attire 
there. 

pine the absence of Henry Nettle- 
ford and the Wunchback upstairs, the 
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marine-store dealer has had the room 
helow made straight, as its economy had 
been somewhat deranged by the recent 
strange incursion that had been made 
upon it, and now that it was set more jn 
order, the marine-store dealer stood with 
his back to the fire awaiting the retum 
of his son and the Hunchback; and, as 
he stands there, there is a smile of plea. 
sant satisfaction on his face, for he is 
thinking of the incident which the Hunch. 
back had related, and the thought pro. 
duces in his mind a feeling of pride and 
gratification. 

He was a peculiar-looking man was 
that marine-store dealer of ‘Tower Hill. 
His countenance was deeply indented; 
indeed it nad a gnarly appearance, as 
though it had been dried and hardened, 
as probably it had been in one sense, 
He had an expansive forehead, and as his 
head was bald, its lofty proportions were 
conspicuous, and they looked the more 
conspicuous perhaps by reason of the 
deep lines that were furrowed across his 


brow. His nose was large and promi , 


nent, and his mouth was well propor- 
tioned and was pleasant to look at. A 
mouth that is pleasant to look at—that 
creates a favourable impression as soon 
as you see it—seldom covers a heart that 
is not pleasant too. He wore a rather 
profuse but very grizzled beard, and his 
general attire was anything but studied. 
In fact, it was palpable that he did not 
care much about outward appearance, as 
far as he himself was concerned. He 
wore a rough, short pilot coat that had 
manifestly seen a great deal of wear, 
and, I may add, tear, too; for it exhl- 
bited marks of the repairer’s handiwork. 
His trousers were of the same material, 
and he looked far more rough and sub- 
stantial than light and genteel. 
The marine-store dealer had just given 
some directions of a culinary bearing to 
Margery, when Henry Nettleford and the 
Hunchback returned to the room. 
*“None the worse for it, Harry, I 
think,” said the marine-store dealer. 
“Oh, none at all,” replied the young 
man, laughing. 
“Very well, then, we three will now 
dine together, and talk the matter over. 
And they accordingly dined together, 
and they talked the matter over merrily 
—that is, the father and the son did. 
The Hunchback was in rather a melan- 
choly mood. 
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CHAPTER VI. 


AFTER DINNER AT THE MARINE-STORE 
DEALER’S. 


Ix his large room, at the back of his 
heterogeneously-filled shop, the marine- 
store dealer of Tower Hill had a large arm- 
chair, that looked rather more like a large 
movable niche, or a canopy without the 
headpiece, than a chair. It was a square- 
built machine, covered with what had 
once been a bright-coloured chintz, but of 
which the pattern had long since become 
invisible. It was solid and substantial ; 
and although the materials of which it 
was built were hidden from the sight by 
the covering which enveloped it, yet you 
could see at a glance that it was equal in 
its structure to any pressure which might 
be brought to bear upon it. 

The marine-store dealer wheeled this 
bulky chair to the side of the fireplace 
when the dinner-table was cleared, and 
scating himself in it, requested Henry 
Nettleford to bring his chair to the other 
side of the fire. The Hunchback had 
proceeded to the shop previously, the 
affairs thereof having called him thence, 
and he was not slow to observe that his 
master desired to be alone with his son. 

And they presented a strange contrast 
did that father and son sitting opposite 
to each other by the side of the fireplace 
in that parlour behind the marine-store 
shop. ‘There was an undoubted resem- 
blance in the features of the two, but the 
general appearance of each was so dif- 
ferent that the likeness was not striking, 
for it was, so to speak, neutralized. 

_ Of course, Henry Nettleford was attired 
in the most recent fashion of the day— 
albeit, as I have already said, the im- 
mersion in the ‘thames had very grie- 
vously affected the appearance of his 
attire, the native gloss from which had 
of course entirely disappeared, and strong 
indications having manifested themselves 
that, spite of the solemn announcement 
in the invoice which had accompanied 
certain portions of his attire when first 
sent him, the materials had not been, 
When first turned out by the costumier, 
shrunk to the necessary limits of a ‘‘ war- 
ranted” article. The fashion, however, 
of the clothes which Henry Nettleford 
Wore could not be changed by a simple 
plunge into the Thames, nor was their 
ue much changed, because they had, 
before being dried, been subjected to the 
Operation of pure water. The elder Net- 
tleford was attired in a costume con- 
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structed after a fashion of his own, and 
it was as I have described, in strong con- 
trast to that of his son. 

“Well, Harry,” said the old man, 
when they had arranged themselves as | 
have described, “‘it is ten years since you 
were in this house before, and it cer- 
tainly is under rather remarkable circum- 
stances that you return to if again.” 

“It does not seem ten years since |] 
was forbidden this house,” said Henry 
Nettleford, smiling. 

“Forbidden this house,” echoed the 
old man, with a smile upon his counte- 
nance. ‘Suppose a stranger had heard 
that expression, Harry, he might have 
supposed that you were a prodigal son 
reclaimed from the error of his youthful 
ways, eh?” 

“Perhaps so; but that same stranger 
would not have had the opportunity of 
coming to any such conclusion, becaus: 
if he had been present I should certainly 
not have ‘ual the remark, my dear 
father,” 

‘The old marine-store dealer smiled a‘ 
the fire, and was evidently pleased. 

**Do you know, Harry, that next month 
you will be twenty-one ?” 

“Yes, I shall be of age next month.” 

** And that is why I have sent for you 
to come to the forbidden house to-day.” 

“‘ Yes.” 

“Of course you will have to settle 
down in life when you are of age, Harry.” 

“Of course, and I suppose | have 
taken the first step towards that end,” 
said the young man, smiling. 

**T hope so, Harry.”’ 

* And that being so, [ do trust that 
we shall see a little more of each other 
than we have of late years, dear father, 
and that this house while you are here 
may be my home.”’ 

“ Never, Harry—never!” replied the 
old man, firmly. 

‘Still to be forbidden the house ?” 
said Henry Nettleford, with a serious 
sinile. 

‘For ever,” replied the old man, em- 


phatically. ‘Listen to me, Harry. | 
commenced life without a penny-piece, 
and more friendless than even that poor 
Hunchback yonder, whose plunge in the 
Thames, by-the-bye, seemsto have wrought 


a marvellous change in him, for he 1s 
rather melancholy than snarling and cy- 
nical as he was before, and snapping at 
all the world. Yes, I was utterly friend- 
less, a poor boy in rags, and picking rags, 
but I struggled on im rags, through 
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rags I gained my living, through rags I 
obtained something more than a living, 
and through rags I have attained to com- 
petence, Harry. You never knew your 
mother,” and here the old man’s voice 
slightly trembled ; “and if you, my boy, 
had not been what you are you should 
never have known your father. But 1 am 
proud of you, Harry; and the proudest 
day of my life, Harry, was when I dis- 
covered that you were not ashamed of 
the obscure rag-merchant, your father.’ 

“ My dear father, I should have been 
ashamed of myself if I could have har- 
boured such a feeling,”’ said Henry Net- 
tleford, proudly. 

« Don’t I knowit, my boy, and in that 
knowledge don’t I find my greatest 

ride.” 

Then why am I not to come home ?” 

* All the world is not like you, Harry. 
I may perhaps come to you, but you 
must never come to me.” 

“How do you mean ?”’ 

“Here, amidst the dark accumulation 
of repulsive rags, 1 have thought night 
and day, Harry, that you, my son, were 
at one of our great seats of learning, and 
that you could hold your head up 
amongst the proudest there; but if the 
proudest there—nay, if the meanest 
there, who knows but what the terms 
are really synonymous—had known that 
you were the son of a marine-store dealer, 
whose refuse shop was upon Tower Hill, 
they would have broken your heart, boy.” 

Henry Nettleford drew himself proudly 
up. His father probably did not observe 
the action, for he continned— 

“The great world outside is but a 
larger picture of the same subject within 
the school. If your fellow students in 
the Temple yonder knew me and my con- 
nexion with you—but you know what I 
would say. By-and-bye, my boy, when 
you shall rise to eminence, and be suc- 
cessful, society will honour you; it al- 
ways honours success in every line of life, 
and that will be my great reward in this 
lite, Harry. No, you must not come 
home, boy, here.” 7 

“Then you will come to me ?” inquired 
the young man, eagerly. 

“I hope so yet,; Harry. But I must, 
from my obscure nest here, my boy, 
watch you soaring high up above, and 
flying about in the branches at the top 
of the great tree, and then you can take 
me, the old bird”—and he laughed at 
the conceit— under your spreading 
wing, and in those days, Harry, people in 
the world will say that in your flight you 
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are an eagle; but if they were to ge 

you hovering about my nest that’s buil; 

of mud and old sticks, they would say 

that you were a Carrion crow, and scare 
ou off.” 

Well, be it so; Lam content to scom 
such people,” said Harry. 

“That must not be, Harry; you must 
not scorn such people yet, and may be 
you will find no such people for your 
scorn. J have money, boy—plenty of 
money ’—and the old man seemed to hug 
himself as he said this ; “and you, Harry, 
shall never want for money. 1 know that 
it is said that money is all-sufficient, and 
so it is, or nearly so, but it cannot do all 
things—it cannot of itself, for instance, 
carry me at one bound to the top of my 
ambition. No, Harry, there is something 
greater than even money needed to dothat, 
and I possess it, my boy—lI possess it.” 

“What is that?” 

The old man rubbed his hands and 
smiled, and then he turned the subject. 

“You have become acquainted, then, 
with the Smugglefusses, Harry, eh ?” 

“Why, how did you know that?” 

“You are not so well acquainted, 
Harry, with some of that family as I am,” 
said the old man, not replying to the 
question, “although they do not know 
me. Know me! ‘The head of the great 
house of Smugglefuss and Company 
have any knowledge of the rag and bone 
grubber of Tower Hill! Preposterous!” 

And the old man chuckled to himself 
as though he were enjoying a good joke, 
as in all probability he was. 

“Keep up the acquaintance, Harry, 
but never mention this locality to them 
even by accident. He has ‘got two 
handsome daughters, I am told.” 

The old man seemed as though he 
were holding communion with the fire, 
for, as he spoke, he looked at it all the 
time, and therefore he did not observe 
that when he made reference to the young 
ladies who were the daughters of Mr. 
Robert Smugglefuss, of Ganges Hall, 
Streatham, tle young man’s cheeks be- 
came tinged. As 1 have not previously 
recorded the fact, I should saythat Henry 
Nettleford had been several times down 
to Ganges Hall since his introduction by 
his college companion on the night when 
Mr. Robert Smugglefuss, merchant an 
fishmonger, was elected to the office of 
sheriff of London. On these occasions 
he had seen much of the elder Miss 
Smugglefuss; he had walked with her 
and her sister in the conservatory, a0 
they had discoursed about the language 
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of flowers, and palaces, with mountains 
at the back lifting their eternal summits 
to the sky, and altogether had become 
very soaring and ethereal, for the conser- 
yatory at Ganges Hall was very extensive, 
and was filled with a profusion of exotics 
that made it a condensed Eden. 

Perhaps if the old man had noticed the 
flush that came into Henry Nettleford’s 
cheek when his father mentioned the 
daughters of Mr. Robert Smugglefuss, he 
would not have thought anything of the 
fact; it might not have appeared as any- 
thing remarkable im an old man’s eyes. 

“They hold their heads exceedingly 
high,” said the old marine-store dealer, 
not, however, alluding specially to the 
daughters of the house of Smugglefuss, 
but to the house of Smugglefuss gene- 
rally. 

Harry Nettleford made no remark, but 
he listened attentively to what his father 
was saying. 

“Let them hold up their heads, Harry, 
but don’t you drop yours when you are 
with them,” the old man said. 

“Oh, I don’t suppose I shall do that,” 
said the young man, laughing. 

“Well, I dare say not, Harry; but let 
me caution you to avoid all reference to 
Tower Hill, for it might cause some of 
them there—I mean at Ganges Hall—to 
lose their heads.” 

And again the old man laughed cheerily 
at his occult joke. 

“TI know Robert Smngglefuss, Harry. 
He and I commenced life together; I 
mean cotemporaneously. I do not mean 
that we were associated—indeed, I have 
never spoken to him in my life; but we 
have nearly all our lives been near neigh- 
bours, and so I could not fail to know 
him well, although he does not know me, 
because he has made a noise in the world 
as he has risen, and the City knows his 
name well. It is a pillar of the great 
Exchange, and swarthy princes in dis- 
tant lands acknowledge its influence. 
Oh! 1 could not but know the name-of 
Suugglefuss, by reputation, well.” 

“It seems to stand high in the City,” 

said Henry Nettleford. 
_ “Every name that has wealth to back 
it stands high in the City,” the old man 
observed, “as elsewhere, I suppose. The 
house of Smugglefuss and Co. is a sub- 
Stantial one—a very substantial one. It 
1S a very good connexion, Harry—culti- 
vate 1t.” 

* But why cannot you go into the 
world with me now?” the young man 
inquired, feelingly. 
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“Tt cannot be as yet, Harry. 1 have 
partly explained to you the reason why 
already. But we will talk upon that 
subject another time. You must keep 
your secret still, Harry: it will be for 
your own advantage and comfort to do 
so, and it will humour my whim. |! 
shall always be near you now, my boy, 
always.” 

Just at this point, the Hunchback 
presented himself again to make some 
inquiry with regard to business matters 
connected with that branch of commerce 
which Henry Nettleford’s father followed. 

The question being answered, thie 
Hunchback turned, and looking, with a 
kind of sorrowful expression on his 
countenance, on the face of Henry Net- 
tleford, said— 

‘ Let me shake hands with you, sir.” 

“Certainly,” replied the young man, 
laughing. ‘Iam very glad to do so.” 

And the Hunchback fervently seized 
Henry Nettleford’s hand, pressed it 
against his protruding breast, and then 
hastily quitted the room. 

“That is undoubtedly a strange clia- 
racter,” said Henry Nettleford to his 
father, when the Hunchback had dis- 
appeared. 

“T believe he is a faithful, honest 
creature, and that he has a warm and 
generous heart; but his better feelings 
have been partly crushed out of him by 
the heartless ribaldry of which he is so 
frequently made the butt.” . 

“Do you not think that he calls down 
a good deal of that upon himself f” in- 
quired Henry Nettleford, with a lively 
recollection probably of the manner in 
which he had first come in contact with 
the Hunchback. 

“May be so now, and probably from 
the very time of his idtheeds but I 
question whether it could have been so 
when he was a child.” 

“ Have you known him long?” | 

“Oh, yes; he has been in my service 
many years; and, by-the-bye, larry, as 
I cautioned you not to make any allusion 
to the shop on Tower Hill when you are 
visiting at Ganges House,so | may as well 
couple it with another—make no allusion 
to this Hunchback by name there.” 

“Why?—is his name known there, 
then P” 

“To the elders, yes. He bears the 
same name as a near relative of lobert 
Smugglefuss—a relative of whose ex- 
istence the newly-elected sherifl does not 
care to be reminded.” 

“Indeed !—who is that?” 
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“An old man now, who once performed 
the part for Robert Smugglefuss of the 
proverbial ladder which successful men 
are so fond of kicking away when they 
have mounted it.” 

* And his name is——” 

*“Targin.” 

‘‘T have never heard it,” said Henry 
Nettleford, musing. 

“T do not know how you should have 
done so, my boy; his day was long before 
you were born. He was the night-porter 
in a large East India house in which 
Robert Smugglefuss commenced his ¢a- 
reer in life. He has been some years 
living in an almshouse out beyond Wands- 
worth, and has a small pension from a 
City charity, and through him I have 
been enabled to learn the better part of 
that Hunchback’s character.” 

“Indeed! How?” 

“The night-porter introduced the 
Hunchback to the commerce of London, 
as he had done Robert Smugglefuss. The 
Hunchback has never forgotten the act, 
and he is showing his gratitude still. 
The rich merchant, the great City official, 
Robert Smugglefuss, has forgotten the 
night-porter wholly; but that 1s the way 
of the great world, Harry—that is the 
way of the great world, my boy.” 

“Do you often see this person that you 
speak of ?” inquired Henry Nettleford. 

© Which person ?” 

“The sieht porter.” 

* Not often; but only two days ago 
I received a letter from him, in which he 
says he shall take it as a great favour if 
some day I will go down and see him and 
take the Hunchback with me.” 

“Ts the Hunchback his son ?” 

“He is of the same name. But do you 
know, that [ have never heard old Targin 
— of him as his son, although he has 
always passed as such; but I have a 
slight suspicion upon the matter; but 
of course that is no business of mine 
—is it?” 

“And do you propose to accept the 
old man’s invitation ?” 

“YT think I shall do so on Sunday 
next, and, as he wishes it, take the 
Hunchback with me.” 

“What did the Hunchback mean by 
saying to me, as we came along in the 
cab, that he had often traced my name in 
your books, although he had never seen 
me before ?” inquired Henry Nettleford. 

“Did he say that?” said the old 
marine-store dealer, laughing. 
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‘He did.” 

“Oh, it’s nothing, I dare say ; you will 
know some day. And now, Harry, it jg 
time for you to return to your chambers, 
and for me to tell you the object of my 
sending for you to-day. I shall require 
you, Harry, in future to spend one day 
in every week with me.” 

“Why not every day 2” inquired the 
young man, impulsively. 

“Not yet, Harry. I have already told 
you why not. It is understood, then, 
that you will spend one day in each week 
with me?” 

‘It is, dear father.” 

“And mind, Harry,” said the old man, 
rising from his chair and standing at his 
full height, as though he felt pride in 
making the announcement, “you must 
want for nothing—you need want for 
nothing.” : 

The young man took his father’s hand 
and pressed it to his lips. 

“T am the rag-gatherer, the bone- 
collector, the ‘marine-store dealer of 
Tower Hill now; but, Harry, I look 
forward to a future even ngw, when with 
you I shall be enabled to walk by the 
side of even Mr. Sheriff Smugglefuss.” 

“May that day soon come!” said the 
young man, with much feeling. 

“ All in good time, Harry—all in good 
time ; and now good-night, boy. Daniel!” 
cried the marine-store dealer. 

The Hunchback immediately made his 
appearance. 

“Fetch a cab for Mr. Henry.” 

The Hunchback was gone with alaerity, 
and almost immediately returned to say 
that a cab happened to be standing at 
the adjacent public-house, and he had 
engaged it. 

“Good-night, my boy,” said the ec- 
centric but large-hearted marine-store 
dealer to his son, “and remember our 
compact.” 

“Remember it !”’ and the young mat 
shook his father heartily by the hand. 

“ Good-night, Mr. Henry,” said the 
Hunchback ; and Henry Nettleford shook 
hands with him also. ; 

“The time may come, sir—the time 
may come, sir, when I shall be able to 
show you what is agitating me here, 
and the Hunchback beat his breast with 
his hands. 

As Henry Nettleford was driven to- 
wards his chambers in the Temple he fell 
a musing on the way. 


(To be coniinued.) 
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As in every other country cursed with 
slavery, the principal inhabitants of Cuba 
are enervated by indolence and love of 
ease. An effeminate luxury distinguishes 
the residents of Havana, in their houses, 
dress, pleasures, and occupations. Symp- 
toms of satiety, languor, and dull enjoy- 
ment are everywhere exhibited—the ex- 

jration of the spirit, if not of the breath 
of existence—a kind of settled melancholy, 
the invariable effect of inactivity, espe- 
cially of indolence coupled with vice. Like 
many others of our race in other countries, 
they seem to have drunk so deep in plea- 
sure or voluptuousness, as to stir a sedi- 
ment that renders the draught unpalat- 
able. 

All are addicted to games of chance, 
such as cards and lotteries, together with 
billiards and chess. With the love of bull- 
fights and cock-fights—those barbarous 
relies of a Vandal and savage age—they 
seem to be infatuated. 

Although the Spaniards are a grave, yet 
they are a pleasure-secking people. ‘They 
may be said to be eminently a daucing 
uation. This favourite national amuse- 
ment in Cuba, as in old Spain, is often en- 
joyed in the open air to the guitar and 
tambourine, each dancer keeping time 
with the castanets fastened to his hands or 
heels. In some shady, sequestered thicket, 
or near some shaded fountain or rivulet,» 
where nature holds her holiday, such 
groups are often to be found. The guitar 
or tambourine on such occasions is seldom 
silent ; and on moonlight evenings these 
revelries are often protracted to a late 
hour, and to the fancy of the traveller 
might call up the gay group of Comus. 

Balls are a very common and favourite 
amusement here, as in all the West India 
islands; but, unlike the custom in Eng- 
lish colonies, no invitation is required to 
attend them—a genteel dress is a sulli- 
tient introduction. - 3 

Music also is a favourite recreation; 
and musical instruments of various kinds, 
and of extraordinary shapes and tones, 
are indispensable appurtenances to the 
boudoir of a Cuban belle. Guiltless of 
manual labour, in such trifling employ- 
ments the life of these imprisoned beau- 
ties, these ladies of fashion, glides away 
with little variation; while that of the 
lower class is one perpetual scene of 
labour and exposure. But even the 
down-trodden slave has his seasons of 
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amusement, few and far between as are 
the intervals of their recurrence ; for even 
the broken spirit will sometimes regain 
its elasticity. 

The more simple of the social amuse- 
ments among the higher classes are the 
soft, light, airy dance of the bayadere to 
the cheerful sound of the castanets, the 
fandango, the sequidilla, or the more 
graceful bolero of their fatherland. The 
guitar is the favourite instrument of 
music with the ladies; and the pauses 
and cadences with which the fair Cubans 
so feelingly, yet so simply, mark the more 
expressive parts of their plaintive airs, 
are indvontibaliy soft and soothing ; espe- 
cially when sitting in their verandahs in 
the calm stillness of a moonlight evening 
—almost the only season of diversion and 
entertainment in the torrid zone—and 
when the music, accompanied by the 
dulcet voice of the performer, is con- 
veyed to a distance on the bland air. In 
family concerts, which are common with 
the accompaniments of the tambourine 
and triangle, the rich notes swell up- 
wards in their strength and sink in soft 
cadence to tones of melting harmony; 
now bursting forth in the full force of 
gladness, now blending together in 
dreamy, mellow music, and suddenly 
ceasing, or the soft but thrilling shake 
of one female voice rising upon the air, 
and its plaintive beauty stirring the very 
heart. 

To a Cuban, or even to an European 
Spaniard, it scarcely need be said the 
smoking of cigars is common. Smoking 
would seem to a stranger to be a requi- 
site of life to a Cuban; being indulged 
in, with few exceptions, from the highest 
to the lowest, at all hours, and in almost 
every place, at home and abroad. It has 
been said of the population of Cuba, that 
one-third is occupied in the preparation 
of cigars, and that the other two-thirds 
smoke them. It is a revolting practice 
when carried to excess, and much: cannot 
be said in its favour under any circum- 
stances ; but when indulged in by /adies, 
it is intolerable. It is, however, very 
common among the senoritas of Havana, 
both old and young. Those of the more 
respectable classes smoke tobacco in small 
cigars or cigarrettos of paper, or inclosed 
in the leaves of maize called pachillos, 
and contained in a case of gold or silver, 
which latter receptacle is usually sus- 
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pended by a chain or riband from the 
neck of the fair proprietor, and deposited 
in the. bosom, from which they supply 
themselves or friends successively by a 
pair of tweezers of the same metal. This 
practice is so habitual to some of the fair 
sex, that it constitutes the employment 
of almost every leisure moment. Groups 
of them may be sometimes seen indulging 
this plebeian taste, sitting at the unglazed, 
prison-like windows of their domiciles at 
all hours of the day. 

The propensity to gambling pervades 
all classes—the beggar as the prince, the 
duenna asthe don. Hence it 1s not only 
exhibited in places of public resort. and 
fashionable entertainment, but jugglers 
are to be scen in all parts of the city, 
seated upon a mat, on which are exhibited 
cards, dice, cups, balls, &c., and urging 
sailors, loose Spaniards, and all passers- 
by, with considerable volubility of tongue 
and earnestness of gesture, to try their 
fortunes ; to which, whoever is beguiled, 
is so, almost inevitably, to his serious 
disadvantage. ‘These are chiefly Sabbath 
recreations, along with the bull-fights, 
which take place once a month, or more 
or less frequently, on that sacred day. 
And so deeply are the feelings of the 

opulace wound up and centred in this 
ast-named Sabbath recreation, that to in- 
terdict or even to control it would pro- 
bably produce a revolution in the island. 

The respect and devotion with which 
the fair sex are treated is especially re- 
markable, and is a Spanish characteristic 
which both history, romance, and poetry 
have combined to celebrate. A woman 
is regarded as a sacred object by a Cuban 
as by a Spaniard, and a true hidalgo would 
shrink from committing the slightest out- 
rage on her person. 

“White hands can never offend,” is 
the universal consolation, even when 
feminine indiscretion becomes ungentle. 
The Spanish drama is crowded with inci- 
dents and beautiful sentiments founded 
on the extraordinary influence of women. 
The power of beauty and the influence of 
kings are the two great subjects of the 
Spanish stage. 

Spanish courtesy or gallantry to a lady, 
indeed, is often, as would be thought at 
least in England, earried to an extreme. 
Hence, at au inn, or a place of public en- 
tertainment, if in the presence of gentle- 
men, ladies are seldom allowed to pay 
their share of the charge, although the 
party may be strangers to each other. It 
is even so sometimes in the fashionable 
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bazaars: one or ‘more of th 


e . 
men present delicately signifies = 


waiter, by a private sign, in order that he 
may receive no thanks, his intention to 


satisfy the demand, so that the waiter On 
a request by his fair purchaser for his 
account, politely replies that the re 

or entertainment, or purchased article of 
whatever kind, “ costs nothing.” 

It has been questioned by some writers 
but with no sufficient reason, whether the 
physical influences of a tropical climate 
are not such as almost to preclude the 
probability of high literary efforts ever 
being made among a people subject to its 
enervating power. No doubt, however 
but that some literary and scientific men, 
wherever educated, are to be found, in 
both the higher and middling classes of 
society. To expect to find literary at- 
tainment among the mass would be as 
unreasonable as for one to expect to 
“reap where he had not sown, and to 
gather where he had not strawed.” 

Out of a population of perhaps 500,000 
free inhabitants, both white and coloured, 
about 1000 only receive the blessing of 
lettered education of any kind; and more 
recently it has been proved, that there 
are only 10,000 children out of 100,000 
under tuition—the remaining 90,000 
being abandoned to ignorance and vice. 
With this indifference to education m 
general, it is scarcely to be expected that 
the city is adorned by any of those lite- 
rary and benevolent institutions which 
add such a lustre to the cities and towns 
of England and America, and which dif- 
fuse around them an atmosphere of moral 
energy and hope; but few, if any orphan 
asylums, or associations for the aged, 
infirm, and destitute, are to be found in 
Havana. 

It can scarcely be said that a liberal 
education is anything like universally 
diffused even among the higher classes, 
while there is but little taste for reading 
among those who have acquired the ac- 
complishment. How the Cuban fair, 
especially, contrive to pass away their 
time without the aid of books, or the 
business engagements which occupy their 
sex In Protestant countries, is a mystery 
that few strangers can unravel. As be- 
fore intimated, the church, the cigarretto, 
the guitar, and the siesta, are almost the 


only daily pastimes—the excitements of 


love and convivial entertainments are left 

to the twilight and the midnight hour. 
If it is a truth that the order, the 

moral habits, the piety, and the happiness 





















of families are more ‘emphatically under 
the control of females than of the other 
sex—if, apart from the indirect control 
they exercise over their own immediate 
families, they are intrusted with a moral 
ower that hardly knows a limit—if the 
ractical virtue of the world, the tone of 
piety in the church, and the salvation of 
souls, are more affected, as is affirmed, by 
the current maxims and amusements of 
the day recognised by women than by the 
power or administration of civil govern- 
ment—if, in morals, in religion, and in 
everything with which morals and religion 
are connected, females may do as much 
good or hurt as men ordinarily effect in 
the politics and government of the world 
—then how pitiable the condition, how 
degraded the character, and how awful 
the responsibility of the females of Ha- 
vana! 

Generally it may be said that the po- 
litical and moral condition of a state de- 
pends upon the rank held in it, and the 
religious character sustained by woman. 

It is asserted, however, that the ques- 
tion of public instruction has of late years 
excited much interest among the creole 
population of Cuba. ‘The — to this 
seems to have been given by the same 
liberal portion of the population as that 
which originated the establishment of the 
Royal Sociedades Economics of Havana 
and St. Jago de Cuba. 

At Havana is the Royal University, 
with a rector and thirty professors, as also 
a large edifice called the Royal College of 
Havana. ‘There is a similar establishi- 
ment at Puerto Principe; while both at 
Havana and at St. Jago de Cuba there is 
acollege in which the several branches of 
an ecclesiastical education are attended 
to, together with the humanities and phi- 
losophy. There are, besides, several pri- 
vate schools, but none are accessible to 
the masses; they are available only to the 
privileged few. 

Among the few charitable institutions 
existing in Havana are the Infirmary-or 
Hospital of St. Lazare, and the Caza de 
Beneficia for Orphans; and it is some- 
what remarkable that they are established 
on more liberal and equitable principles 
than similar institutions in the United 
States, in that their benefits are applicable 
to all classes, without distinction of caste 
or colour. But while the spirit of Chris- 
hianity is exemplified in the conduct of 
these establishments, it is awfully out- 
raged in other matters, particularly in the 
burial of the dead. In the great ceme- 
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tery, “Campo Santo,” the spirit of 
heathenism, or, rather, despotism, pre- 
vails. The bodies of the rich are interred 
within the lofty walls of this place of the 
dead with pompous ceremonials and gilded 
inscriptions; the poor are carried to and 
deposited in their last resting-place with- 
out any token or memorial—in some cases 
without even a green sod over them, or a 
flower or a shrub to speak of life ahove 
the grave. In one part of this public dor- 
mitory of the dead is the burial-place of 
the negro slave, covered with the heaped- 
up mounds of bones and skulls. It is for- 
bidden for a negro to be brought hither in 
a coflin; the bodies are therefore thrown 
wholly or half-naked into the ground, and 
quick-lime, or some kind of earthy pre- 
paration which rapidly consumes the flesh, 
is thrown upon them. In the course of 
from eight to fourteen days the bodies 
are disinterred, to make room for other 
corpses, and the bones are cast up in 
heaps to dry and whiten in the sun. 

As previously intimated, the first im- 
pression that strikes an Englishman on 
entering Havana as repugnant to his sense 
of liberty, is the military law and system 
of espionage which appears to govern 
everything, and to influence every depart- 
ment of the civiland social state. An air 
of despotism seems to depress the whiole 
population. Freedom exists only in ima- 
gination. Justice, equity, and integrity 
are discarded. The strong hand of power 
uppermost rules all. As a natural con- 
sequence, bribery and chicanery are tole- 
rated and recognised, from the highest 
functionary to the meanest official. In 
all countries where the servants of Go- 
vernment are underpaid there is a tempta- 
tion to resort to secret or open plunder as 
a means of increasing their emoluments: 
thus in Cuba, as already stated, the olli- 
cial guardians of law and order are thie 
first to break them. 

No passengers can land without pass- 
ports and fiadors. The cost of the former 
is six dollars and a half. Not without 
these, obtained at so exorbitant an ex- 
pense, can you proceed to any part of the 
country, or even to the environs of t! 
city. At every ferry, wharf, stair, or stone 
for embarkation, in every street, lane, 
alley, in every hole and corner you en- 
counter the chaco (a kind of military po- 
liceman), with his bright-barrelled mus- 
ket, linen coatee, yellow worsted epau- 
lettes, and saffron visage. | 

Nor less striking to a stranger on lirst 
entering the city, especially to a Briton, 









































































































































































































































































































are the houses, shops, men, women, cos- 
tumes, animals, and carriages ; all present 
a remakable contrast to any and every- 
thing either English or American. 

The streets m Havana are formed 
generally at right angles, and are narrow, 
confined, irregular, unpaved, and un- 
drained, shaded by heavy awnings, while 
here and there is seen a_stone-built 
mansion, through the arched entrance to 
which is visible an exquisite garden laid 
out with taste, and adorned with beauti- 
ful flowers. Causeways line each side of 
the street, but they are so narrow as 
scarcely to allow two persons to pass on 
them. Many of the thoroughfares also 
are, in wet weather, dirty and muddy, to 
the no small inconvenience of pedestrians, 
especially on the passing and repassing of 
carriages. Some of the more public 
streets are paved, though very indiffe- 
rently, and the frequent rains, or rather 
cataracts, washing away the soil and sand 
from between the huge stones, render 
the footing insecure, and therefore dan- 
gerous both to man and beast. 

The massive houses, with their project- 
ing parapets, as solid and heavy as if each 
were designed to stand a siege, together 
with the awnings, cast a constant shade 
over the narrow streets, so that during 
the day any unnecessary exposure to the 
sun may be avoided. The houses have 
no window-sashes nor jalousies, but iron 
or wooden bars or gratings, with loose 
curtains inside. By this arrangement 
and style of building, the interior is ne- 
cessarily made gloomy, even at midday, 
but at the same time that light is thus 
excluded, its inmates are defended from 
the heat, an advantage which, in a tro- 
pical climate, more than compensates for 
the inconvenience otherwise sustained. 
A current of air also passes through and 
ventilates the lofty rooms, but during 
rain, and when the shutters are closed, 
the inmates are involved in almost total 
darkness. 

The houses are plain in their archi- 
tecture, and are alter the Moorish or 
Saracenic model—they seldom exceed two 
stories in height, and are usually painted 
blue, green, yellow, orange, or some other 
bright or gaudy colour, frequently adorned 
with fresco painting. They are said to 
be tinted to avoid the glare of sunlight* 


* The houses in Jamaica and other West 
Indian islands, excepting the Spanish, are 
usually surrounded by jalousies or standing 
venetian blinds painted green, thus obviating 
inconvenience to the sight, 
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on the white walls, which is considered 
injurious to the sight. The buildia 
in general present a great mixture ef 
regularity and irregularity—of old and 
new—of splendid and dilapidated. Close 
beside an elegant arcade, with its gaily. 
painted walls, stands a half-ruinous wal] 
the fresco paintings of which are half 
obliterated or have peeled off with the 
decayed mortar. 

| residences of the best description 
are built upon one unvarying plan—that 
of a hollow quadrangle. Flat roofs are 
almost universal, and are much occupied 
in the evening. These terraces are called 
azoteon, and are surrounded by a low 
parapet, ornamented with urns and other 
similar devices. Utility is principally 
studied in this arrangement of the houses, 
as it is unquestionably the best for pro. 
moting a free circulation of air. 

A lofty portal, with solid mahogany 
doors from fifteen to twenty feet high, 
opens to the entrance hall, serving as a 
coachhouse for the volante, or as a store 
for merchandize. A small square court 
filled with shrubs, plants, flowers, and 
creepers, ornamented and rendered doubly 
attractive by a tiny je¢ d’eaz, or larger 
fountain in the centre, which is considered 
an almost necessary appendage to every 
respectable domicile, ii of the de- 
lightfully cool and agreeable appearance 
they present. 

The interior court is surrounded by 
galleries, attached to which are the sitting, 
public, dining, and bed-rooms, with the 
general staircase leading to the whole; 
the servants’ rooms and oflices occupy 
the basement story, and frequently shops 
of mean appearance are seen opening to 
the street below a magnificent suite of 
apartments. There is, however, a heavy 
crandeur, and an antique, almost Vandal 
character about the whole which cannot 
fail to strike the stranger; but with all 
this magnificence, occasionally exhibited, 
there is a great deficiency in comfort and 
convenience. 

The floors of these new houses m 
general are either of hardwood, plank, 
terrace, or tiles. Some are imitation of 
mosaics. A few are flagged with marble, 
but this is by no means common. A carpet 
is utterly unknown. The nearest ap- 
proach to this European luxury 1s 4 
grass mat tastefully plaited, called an 
** estera.” 

The iron bars in every window remind 
a stranger of a common prison or a peli 
tentiary. These gratings are the substl- 
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tute for glass, or standing venetian blinds, 
throughout even the inner apartments, as 
well as in the exterior of the buildings, so 
that the interior of the best houses par- 
takes in appearance much more of a pri- 
son than an abode of imnocence as to 
occasion reflections as to the cause of 
this internal defence, this security of the 
domestic retreat, this fortified place of 
refuge, as also to suggest the obvious 
and natural conclusion—Slavery! pesti- 
lential slavery! for fear of its conse- 
quences—terror at the chance of an out- 
break—the still small voice that whispers 
of deep wrong inflicted, and conjures up 
a phantom, a dim and shadowy image, 
in the minds of the Spaniards, of their 
splendid rooms converted into citadels, 
valuable for their strength, yet yielding 
doubtful protection to the hard:hearted 
and oppressive taskmasters. 

The bedrooms have but little privacy ; 
the principal apartments have often bare 
walls, or here and there exhibit gaudy 
dull paintings, and are heavily, though in 
some instances, elegantly furnished. The 
furniture of others, whose tenants are 
less wealthy than the most privileged 
orders, is inadequate to the size of the 
rooms, and otherwise unattractive, except 
to the lovers of the antique; some old- 
fashioned, high-backed, hardwood chairs, 
covered with leather and gilt nails, as if 
made at Grenada in the time of the 
Moorish kings, with a profusion of tar- 
nished gilding—a table or two in the 
same style, the seeming relics of the 
first importations of such conveniences 
from old Spain, with a long grass ham- 
mock slung from the ceiling, intersect- 
ing the room diagonally and nearly touch- 
ing the floor. 

In some of these establishments beds 
are never to be seen; their place is sup- 
plied by stretchers, whieh are cen 8 
transverse pieces of wood, covered with 
canvas; these, with cots and hammocks, 
that are folded and put aside during the 
day, embrace almost all the furniture of 
the sleeping apartments. 

In the hotels (those kept by Americans 
and some other foreigners probably ex- 
cepted) the sleeping places are cots with- 
out mattresses or coverlets, in a room 
with red-tiled floors, without glazed win- 
dows, but, as in private houses, with iron- 
barred apertures in the wall for the ad- 
mission of light and air. The bill of fare, 
especially beyond the precincts of the city, 
is usually not very tempting to a fastidious 
palate, It consists of eggs, fried pork, 
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and Castilian wines, with bread and vege- 
tables—the meals only twice a day. 

The celebrated ‘‘olla podrida,”’ com- 
posed of fowl, with a proportion of beef, 
pork, garbanzos, onions, and other vege- 
tables, with garlic, saffron, and pepper, may 
be here had in true national perfection. 

Ilavana, as to house-rent, boarding, 
clothing, food, as to almost everything, 
indeed, necessary to support life and pro- 
mote its comfort, is said to be one of the 
most expensive places in the world. 

In personal appearance the dons and 
hidalgoes of Cuba are naturally assi- 
milated to their ancestors of old Spain; 
while the character of the general popu- 
lation is extremely varied, both as to 
physical features and costume—cir- 
cumstances which add greatly to the 
picturesque effect of the whole scene 
—Spanish, French, American, Italian, 
Dutch, African, Creole, Indian, Chinese, 
presenting every shade of colour and 
variety of countenance that can be ima- 
gined. These, with their diversified cos- 
tumes, combine to forma picture of living 
mortality at Havana, which, to the same 
extent, and with equal power of pictorial 
expression, is not perhaps equalled in any 
other city in the world, not even except- 
ing New Orleans. 

The different styles of physiognomy 
among the natives of old Spain are also 
very evident in the population of the city. 
One has refined features, an oval coun- 
tenance, a proud and often gloomy ex- 
pression—this distinguishes those of Cas- 
tilian descent. Another has a round 
countenance, flat, broad features, and 
a jovial but plebeian expression—tlis 
marks the Catalonian. The former is 
spare in form; the latter stout. The Cas- 
tilian is generally found among govern- 
ment officials: the Catalonian among 
merchants and tradespeople. 

The ordinary dress of the whites, such 
as merchants and professional men, differs 
bui little from that of the residents in 
other West India Islands, except as to 
the prevalence of gingham coats or 
coatees, with skirts flying in the breeze, 
and to some extent white jean small- 
clothes, with white silk stockings. W his- 
kered and moustachioed faces, shaded by 
huge broad-brimmed Panama hats, are 
not uncommon among the inhabitants of 
the English Antilles. In general the 
clothing is light. Neckcloths or stocks 
are uncommon, except at set parties. The 
necks of shirts are in general adorned 
with gold buttons or clasps 5 = collars 
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are allowed to hang down loose after the 
manner of those seen in the portraits of 
Lord Byron. Some, also, within doors, 
wear a kind of black or white gue 
similar to those worn by the French, 
while the hair is usually worn close cut 
to the head. On particular occasions, 
however, the hidalgoes appear in the cos- 
tumes characteristic of the preamte of 
old Spain that gave them birth. 

The full dress of a mayoral or over- 
seer of an estate is thus described :-—‘‘ A 
wide-brimmed straw hat; blue striped 
small-clothes fastened to the waist; a 
blue embroidered shirt hanging loosely 
over them like a sack; a bs large 
straight sword, with a silver handle orna- 
mented with precious stones; the shirt 
collar and sleeves confined with gold 
buckles; an embroidered cambric hand- 
kerchief tied loosely round the neck, 
pumps, cut quite low, and adorned with 
heavy silver spurs.” 

Occasionally, an European-Spaniard is 
to be seen, with an open jacket of green 
velvet highly embroidered, with light 
leggings of the same material, orna- 
mented with a profusion of silver but- 
tons; his linen of the purest white; his 
high round hat decked with beads, and 
carelessly or jauntily turned aside; a 
second jacket also richly embroidered; 
with dark curls carefully arranged round 
a high-crowned, broad-brimmed hat; and 
a countenance of manly beauty. 

A Catalonian or an Andorran cavalier 
is seen in his vest of blue velvet; his 
red silk sash and fine cotton stockings 
appearing over his hempen  spartillas. 
Not unfrequently a peasant is to be seen, 
with a red Montero cap, with his capa 
over his shoulder, and with loose linen 
bragos or trousers. A Guigaro, with his 
wild, dark eye, expressive gesture, and 
imperturbable self-possession, is seen in 
a richly-worked shirt of fine linen, worn 
on the outside, as is usual; along and 
elegantly-embroidered sash fastening to 
his side the silver-handled sword or mar- 
chette; silver spurs and low slippers. 
And sometimes Monteros or countrymen 
are seen galloping through the streets, 
each with his high-crowned straw hat 
with broad brim, his loose shirt over his 
other garments, its tail fluttering in the 
breeze, and his long sword lashed to his 
waist by a handkerchief, and dangling at 
his back. The Creole-Spaniard is some- 
times dressed in a camisa of striped 
gingham, breeches of ticking, and a 
chequita or sleeved tunic of the same mate- 
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terial as the camisa; half-boots or mocas. 
sins of untanned hide, a sportsman’s belt 
a girdle furnished with a heavy huntine 
knife, and a wide-flapped sombrero oy hat 
of palm-leaf, complete his equipment, 
some of the Caballeros it may almost be 
said, as was reported of some of the black 
slaves of Darien, that their whole summer 
costume consists of a shirt-collar and , 
pair of spurs. 

The large black eye, and raven hai 
escaping in endless tresses—the dark 
expressive glance—the soft, blood-tinted 
olive of the glowing complexion, make 
the unwilling Englishman confess the 
majesty and beauty of the Spanish female. 
The Moorish eye is the most character. 
istic feature of the Andalusian. This js 
very full, and reposes on a liquid some. 
what yellow bed; of an almond shape; 
black and lustrous. Their eyes have been 
pleasantly compared todormantlightnings, 
terrible in wrath, and hiding liquid fires, 

In dignity of micn and gait the fair 
Castilian and Andalusian are allowed to 
be unrivalled. Their deportment is dig. 
nified and queen-like. Their every motion 
is instinct with grace. In stature they 
are generally tall and well proportioned; 
as also erect in their figures, which are 
generally good, no efforts being made to 
alter the natural shape. A finely-formed 
and diminutive foot is highly estimated 
by the Spaniards in general among the 
attributes of female beauty, and hence 
great attention is usually paid by the 
Spanish ladies to this part of their per- 
sons on their appearance in public. 

“ Excepting some rare instances of 
Trishwomen of true Milesian descent,” 
says a well-known writer, “none but a 
Spanish lady can alk. French, English, 
and Scotch only stump, shuffle, and amble 
in comparison.” In no other respect, 
however, are we willing to admit that 
the descendants of ancient Hesperia are 
rivals of the fair daughters of Albion and 
her colonies. 

The variety of costumes which occa- 
sionaliy appear on the public Alamadas, 
as on the Prado in Madrid, renders the 
scene peculiarly attractive. The gentle- 
men in their capas mingled with the 
ladies in their mantillas; the white-kilted 
Valencian contrasts with the verve 
glitterg Andalusian; the ssble-cm 
priest with the soldier; the peasant wit 
the muleteer ; all meet on pertect equality 
as in church; and all conduct themselves 
with equal decorum, good breeding, 42 
propriety. 
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Few Spaniards walk arm-in-arm, and 
still more rarely is this good old English 
fashion followed by a Spanish lady and 
centleman, married or single. Also, in 
accordance with Cuban etiquette, ladies 
are accustomed to bow to their acquaint- 
ance in the street, but seldom make a 
courtesy. One of ‘the most marked cha- 
racteristics of the Spaniards, both male 
and female, is their love of dress. There 
is no self-denial to which all classes and 
sexes will not cheerfully submit in order 
to preserve a respectable external appear- 
ance. But Spaniards, even the most 
wealthy, only really dress when they go 
abroad on business or pleasure. At home 
they are env eloped in a deshabille which 
is far from either costly or elegant. Those 
whose circumstances will not admit of 
an expensive costume, seldom or ever 
leave their domiciles, except at a very 
early hour of the day, when they are less 
liable to recognition. 

The full dress of the ladies, as seen on 
the Alamada and some other public 
places, is remarkably costly and superb— 
{should rather say, elegant—after the 
style of old Spain; beautifully embroi- 

dered; with lace mantillas or scarfs, the 

ends hanging down on each side, or 
crossing over the bosom; and in their 
hand the never-failing, never-to-be-for- 
gotten companion of the Spanish lady— 
the expressive fan. Black is almost the 
universal colour, and the robe is in 
ceneral most tastefully worked and van- 
dyked. 

The mantilla, used also as a veil, is 
usually of black silk or lace, sometimes 
of white lace, thrown over the head, 
supported by a high comb of a value in 
accordance with the circumstances or 
pride of the individual, leaving the face 
uncovered, and displaying the flowers 
with w hich the wearer often adorns her 
dark tresses; the ends of the mantilla 
either crossing over the bosom, falling 
cracefully over the shoulders, or confined 
to the waist by the arms, or by a richly 
rt and ornamented zone—Jle cei- 

ra;—a style of head-dress this which 
is said to create the graceful and dignified 
mien and eait for which the Spanis shi 
ladies are so celebrated. Hence those 
who have never worn it are said to be 
quite plebeian i in their gait and figure n 
comparison. 

Some wear no other head-dress than the 
hair variously arranged and ornamented. 
The most usual is to plait or roll it as a 
bandeau round the head, the crown of 





which is fastened to a knot, surmounted 
by a comb, after the manner of the 
ancient Romans. Some also wear a cap 
of fine linen, formed like a mitre, called 
hamito, over which is thrown a veil— 
that beautiful emblem of female modesty 
and elegance. But the most becoming 
ornament to the Spanish maiden is the 
trensa—an arrangement of the hair in two 
long, dark, shining braids. 

Some are seen with a pollera, or thin 
silk petticoat, and a thin white jacket 
worn loose, or a short tunic when they 
go abroad. The richness of their dress 
consists of the finest linen, laces, and 
jewels, the latter so disposed as to occa- 
sion very little inconvenience, and to pro- 
duce the most ornamental effect. In 
Cuba, as in old Spain, the prev alence of 
dark tints in costume is remarkable, 
black having always been the favourit 
national colour. 

In this detail of the full dress of the 
Spanish lady, the faz is too characteristic 
to have no more than a passing notice. 
Its use is universal: and its size or 
weight and splendour is the pride of the 
fair proprietor. Some are of the value 
of from twenty-five to one hundred 
dollars each. The most costly are of 
ivory set with gold, and ornamented with 
small oval mirrors on the outer sides, 
The manceuvring with the fan isa regula 
science, in which the Spanish lady com- 
prehends the old language of signs, and 
by which she converses freely wi ith the 
friend of her heart. 

The morning dress of the a ish 
lady, or the principal morning vestment, 
as already intimated, is either a ee se 
flowing robe or a black or white silk kin 
of habit-skirt (Jasquira) over a white 
under-garment, made full from re wai 
upwards, plentifully adorned wit : frills 
and bows—the former aoa as j 
suspended by small straps from th 
shoulder, and either covering or supply 
ing all minor defects and deficiencies of 
attire. 

Some of the middling class and the 
free blacks dress very “fantastical! ly; in 
muslin gowns, scarlet mantillas, and light 
blue or violet-coloured satin slices. 
Many of these women are really beau- 
tiful; and their jet- black hair, and clear, 
rich, olive complexions are often be- 
comingly relieved by a gay- beens L sill 
handkerchief, which the Frenc! aa 
Spaniards, and West Indians in gener: 
know well how to arrange about theu 
heads with good effect. oy females 







































































































are occasionally seen in shining calico 
frocks, with silk shoes worn slipshod, red 
shawls, the hair arranged in fine braids, 
and with a bandanna or other handker- 
chief as a head-dress :— 


“Black, but such as in esteem 
Prince Memnon’s sister might beseem.” 


But there are other inhabitants of Ha- 
vana, and throughout Cuba generally— 
down-trodden slaves—who appear in the 
streets with scarcely a rag to cover their 
emaciated forms. 

The carriages in use, and which stand 
in the great square and in different parts 
of the city, like the hackney coaches in 
London, are called volantes. They are of 
the most grotesque form and clumsy con- 
struction that can be imagined—a sort of 
cabriolet, with four posts or uprights 
supporting a canopy covered with leather, 
with a high dash-iron or splash-board in 
front, and surrounded with curtains of 
blue or scarlet cloth, that may be let 
down as rain or dust require. The vehicle 
is supported by massive, straight, co- 
lumnar shafts and two wheels, each of 
the wheels six feet in diameter, and 
placed quite behind the centre of gravity, 
giving the vehicle a very awkward ap- 
pearance, but a very easy agreeable mo- 
tion. ‘* They look,” says the Karl of 
Carlisle, “as if they had been intended 
to carry Don Quixote.” Of anything in 
the shape of a vehicle for the accommo- 
dation of human kind it bears the nearest 
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resemblance perhaps to a sedan chair 
open in front and partly on each sige. 
suspended by springs on the cumbroys 
shafts described; the body resting when 
the springs between the wheels and the 
horses, the latter being considerably in 
advance of the carriage itself, which for 
the most part is supported by then 
These vehicles are drawn by mules o 
small horses, and driven by negro Slaves 
& la postilion, the drivers ensconced in 
a grotesque livery, in one hand exhibitine 
a huge thong of bullock’s hide, and with 
the other guiding their steeds. The 
harness of the animals is in perfect keep. 
ing with the habiliments of the drivers 
and the rest of the equipage. 

Some of the private volantes are very 
elegant, though in the same style, and 
the liveries exceedingly rich, correspond. 
ing with the rank and wealth of the 
owner—such as an embroidered coat, 
cocked hat, and large hussar boots with 
silver spurs, the latter seeming to have 
been manufactured in the time of the 
crusades, the rowel of them an inch 
or more in diameter. The driver of one 
of these vehicles is called a ca/ashero, and 
both he and the horse are sometimes 
richly caparisoned with silver to the value 
of several thousand dollars. 

The cabriolets or bullock-cars that are 
in common use in the country are as 
rude in their construction as those re- 
presented in the illustrations of the 
“Georgics ” of our oldest Virgils. 


























A rosg and a ring!—there they were, 
lving in her lap. A half-blown rose with 
the faintest blush on its petals, and a 
massive ring dangling from its stem, 
bearing only the infinitesimal initials, 
H.L. ‘They were real enough; they 
didn’t vanish into thin air; but how to 
account for them ? 

Lillian knitted her smoothly-arched 
brows and tried to think. She had been 
sitting there in the bow-window quite 
alone —nothing stirrmg in the long 
parlour and wide hall but a breeze that, 
rustling in through the open leaves of the 
window, swelled out the long curtains 
like sails, and carried off the stupid paper 
that she was trying to read. She had 
intended to go after it, of course; but it 
had floated over by one of the tall Parian 
vases, such a weary distance—between 
two problematical little chairs, past a gilt 
stand and a music rack, and across the 
Persian rug. She had positively a mind 
to ring the bell, and then she couldn’t 
decide if it were not more trouble after 
all. Meanwhile her feet were resting 
comfortably on one of those fat, little 
round cushions that people are always 
tumbling over in parlours; her pretty 
head rested just in the luxurious hollow 
of the fauteuil, and it was such a drowsy, 
murmuring day. And spite of herself, 
the long lashes dropped softly over the 
brown eyes and opened virtuously again, 
and fell once more on the fair, round 
cheek, and rested there. Senses had 
dulled, thought began to entangle itself 
in the labyrinth of phantasms and non- 
sense that lead to sleep-land, when had 
occurred the inexplicable part of the 
alfair. There had been neither footstep 
nor rustle, yet somehow had lighted on 
her lips a kiss, and springing up from 
her fauteuil, not- yet- quite awake, rolled 
from her lap to the floor, with a slight 
metallic chink, the rose and ring. 

She looked down the parlours, but only 
a spirit could have traversed their long 
stretch so soundlessly, and vanished with- 
out trace of any kind. She looked with- 
out: there were faintly-waving boughs 
and leaves, sunshine falling—checkered 
patehes—on broad lawns and brown 
gnarled boles. She heard a bird singing 
loud and clear in the cool heart of a tree; 
the faint creak and strain of the Sallie, 
her uncle’s sloop, as it rose and fell on 
the lake-like river, her sails showing 
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partially through the trees; the under- 
toned talk of two or three of her crew 
lounging near in their rough sailor’s dress : 
that was all—and yet that was Harry 
Lidek’s ring—the one he had promised 
her to wear till they should meet again— 
Harry Lidek! who must be at that mo- 
ment hundreds of miles away; who could 
not travel one foot on their soil without 
arrest and imprisonment ; whom, in short, 
not even madness itself, but only art- 
magic, could have brought there to her 
uncle’s plantation. 

So absorbed was she that she never 
even heard the smart click of her cousin 
Nathalie’s slippers on the polished floor 
till she was close upon her, 

“ What on earth are you thinking of, 
Lillian? ‘That face might do for the 
Secretary of War, or our poor President 
himself.” 

“Thinking of Oh! nothing. I was 
dozing, I believe ;” and with a guilty start 
and flush Lillian slipped the rose and 
ring Into her bosom. 

“ Dozing! No wonder: you have been 
trying to read that paper, which, though 
the thing seems impossible, grows more 
stupid every day. Now I can tell you 
what is in it as if I had read it (whieh | 
haven’t), ‘There was the ferocious leader 
on the Yankees, stating that they were 
cowards, besotted and incapable, aud only 
making us wonder that our old ladies 
don’t go out and drive them off with 
broomsticks; there is the other leader, 
proving that our Government is made up 
of imbeciles, equalled only by the people 
who suffer them to govern. ‘There is a 
letter about the valour of the regiment 
that stormed and carried a I’ederal hen- 
coop; and a paragraph about our home- 
spun dresses, the beauty and virtues of 
Southern women, ending by comparing 
us to those Roman and Spartan frights. 
Now isv’é that the way it reads f” 

“ Yes—that is, I believe so,” answered 
Lillian, who had scarcely heard at all. 

“Sce here, Lilly! 1 want to talk to 
you.” And down went Nathalie, regard- 
less of her organdie flounces, beside her 
cousin. “I am boiling over with trea- 
son. If that dear, handsome Beauregard 
only knew what is in my heart, he would 
have me shot foran example! I am posi- 
tively pining for Newport. I would give 
my stone cameos for a good old-fashioned 
redowa with some of tle enemies 0! my 
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country that Icould mention—Harry Lidek 
or Max Grainger, for instance. (Apropos 
of Harry, I saw his name in a Northern 
paper ; he is a lieutenant in the Federal 
navy.) And, my dear, if our Revolutionary 
grandmothers dressed like dowdies, it 
doesn’t console me for Le Bon Ton and 
Demorest in the least. All my dresses 
are last year’s fashion, and I am sure they 
have something twice as pretty at Stew- 
art’s. ‘Then 1 so want to hear from the 
girls—La Baracole, Belle Bayadere, and 
the rest. And as for a good, earnest, 
downright flirtation, I have scarcely had 
one since they fired on Sumter. All the 
men now are so fearfully serious; want 
you to marry them before they go—which, 
of course, isn’t to be thought of. I did 
hope to keep in practice with Eustace ; 
but since he chooses to be so sweet on you 
—oh! there is Hercules and his white 
apron, sign indisputable of dinner! My 
dear, don’t you mean to dress ?” 

Ludlow tells us that even at the height 
of the hasheesh delirium, some mysterious 
principle within him sat apart reasoning 
on his vagaries and keeping guard over 
the proprieties. So with Lillian. 


The enforced calm and resignation that 
had so long been hers was broken up; the 


premonition of some coming crisis was 
strong upon her; her heart throbbed pain- 
fully; nervous shudderings thrilled her 
through. What is this? Where is he? 
she asked herself again and again, till she 
grew half afraid that she had spoken the 
words aloud ; and, as she stood before her 
dressing-table, peered sharply through the 
veil of her long hair to see if she could 
read anything like surprise or distrust on 
her cousin’s face. But Nathalie sat idly 
playing with one of the crystal bottles, 
umming to herself snatches of merry 
little songs. Oh, inscrutable human 
heart! Here were two girls cradled to- 
gether, having each other’s looks and 
words by heart, and one was passing 
through such a fierce agony of doubt and 
fear as seemed like the bitterness of death 
itself, while outwardly calm, combing back 
her long hair, and fastening her little col- 
lar and its knot of gay ribbon, very much 
as she might have done on any other of 
the three hundred and sixty-five days of 
the year. The other sat careless and un- 
conscious, running on in her usual flip- 
pant way about some of their neighbours 
who had just driven up. 
“Mrs. Ogleby, Lillian ; coming to dine 
too. I know by that little box. She 
always carries her dress cap in that. My 
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dear, did you ever see such a cheery old 
lady? I often catch myself wonderino fo 
what she could possibly have been horn 1 
asked mamma once if she was ever youne 
and you should have heard her, *«¥¢, 
Nathalie, and one of the belles of the 
county.’ But I really don’t believe i 
I am sure I shall never he like that. 
Lillian, why don’t you say something: 
Come here and look at Miss Clara getting 
out of the carriage—quick! Werethere 
ever such ankles! We shall have ty 
courses at dinner not set down in the 
bill of fare—genealogy and philosophy— 
sure to resemble each other in the one 
quality of being unbearably tiresome.” 
I}l-natured, weary talk! It jarred on 
Lillian even more than the rapturous sa- 
lutation of the two ladies in question, 
who made a “set” at the two cousins 
in the orthodox feminine fashion the mo- 
ment that they entered the drawing-room. 
That over, advanced Captain Danby—tlic 
* Kustace” referred to—wearing his uwi- 
form and a becoming pallor—result of a 
severe wound received at Bull Rua. 
Nathalie gave him two fingers and a 
saucy nod. Lillian did not look up, only 
suffered her hand to lie passively in his 
for an instant, and then withdrew it. Be- 
hind him followed Nathalie’s father, like, 
as the irreverent little beauty whispered 
Lillian, “a small tug puffing along with 
a large tow in its wake;” the tow con- 
sisting, in this instance, of a bronzed, 
athletic young man in sailor’s dress, and 
as shy as a girl. ne 
“Captain Ward, of the Sallie,” said 
Dr. Carrington, presenting him. “Treat 
him well, girls; he is a hero. He volun- 
teered to bring the sloop here, and ran 
the gauntlet of the Federal vessels when 
Captain Brown was afraid to come. 
There goes dinner. Lillian, take the cap- 
tain’s arm !” 
Lillian bowed, murmured something to 
vacant space, and rested the tips of two 
white fingers on the awkwardly proffered 
arm with a reluctance that was probably 
equal parts hauteur and indifference ; and 
yet he was not so ill looking, this Jum- 
bering hero. If he could have solved 
the problem of his remarkably well-shape 
hands and feet; if he had been a little 
less gipsy-like in complexion, and ursine 
as to the matter of hair; if his clothes 
could even have been induced to do any- 
thing but hang on him, he might have 
been superb. Eyes of that clear blue 
that so often deepens into black, and 1s 
always shaded by long dark lashes; 4 
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mouth at once sweet and determined ; 
clear-cut features, broad shoulders, deep 
chest, and well-shaped limbs, were not 
altogether amiss even in the captain of 
the Sallie, thought Nathalie, for Lillian 
had forgotten to look at him. 

Mrs. Ogleby fastened on him at once. 

“ Ward—Ward; are you any relation 
of the Wards of Raleigh? ‘Their great- 
erandmother was a Miss Price — Belle 
Price, sister of the -—~” 

“Oh, mother!’ interrupted Clara; 
“please don’t set Captain Ward climbing 
his family-tree, before dinner, at least. 
Get him to tell us something abont those 
dreadful Yankees, and whether they are 
coming here or not.” 

“ Little danger, Miss Clara,” said the 
doctor, shortly. “We'll give them 
enough to do at home. ‘Their young 
men will have other business “besides pro- 
menading Broadway, I reckon.” 

Nathalie sighed. 

“ But it is hard, after all. Think of it. 
Eustace met Harry Lidek on some of 
their expeditions, and Harry struck up a 
Yankee bayonet levelled at Hustace’s 
breast. ‘That was like generous, saucy 
Hal. And think, too, of the Graingers. 
It don’t seem as if they could be our ene- 
mies.” 

“ Enemies!” echoed her father. ‘ Na- 
thalie, I loved Harry Lidek; but if he 
stood here now, may God do so to me, 
and more also, if I did not hang him on 
the nearest tree! He is a double traitor, 
He was born South.” 

Waves of colour surged up in Lillian’s 
face, and a sudden flame glowed in her 
soft eyes. The hand that rested on the 
young sailor’s arm was slightly pressed. 

“Does Lillian indorse that?” was 
asked, in a very low but distinct voice, 
close in her ear. 

She looked up in utter amazement, and 
as she met the singular glance fastened 
on her face sudden faintness came upon 
her. She clung-now to the despised 
arm. 

“‘ Because,” he went on, “I see that 
you wear a rose and ring.” 

Lillian began to tremble violently. 
Her ashy lips parted, but gave forth no 
sound. 

“ What is the matter >” asked Eustace, 
bending on her a look that was almost a 
frown. “ Are you ill?” 

“No; it is nothing,” gasped Lillian. 

“Oh! I am really glad to hear it, 
though ‘nothing’ certainly affects you 
very strangely. Do you know I almost 
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thought that your companion had been 
saying something to agitate you.” 

Lilian made no answer. Indeed she 
seemed incapable of speaking, and sa‘ 
almost like a statue through all the chat- 
tering, and the clatter, and the courses, 
the monotonous talk of Mrs. Ogleby and 
the maddening truisms of her daughter. 
It really ‘seemed to her that Mrs. Car- 
rington never would give the signal to 
rise; and when at last it came, as her 
strange companion again proffered his 
arm, with his other hand he seized and 
held her little fingers in his for an instant. 
Lillian shrank back. “In the name of 
God who are you?” she said under her 
breath, but with terrible earnestness. The 
young man glanced around them. Hustace 
was lingering under the arch of the door 
evidently watching them. 

‘Captain Ward of the Sallie ; at your 
service, Miss,” he answered, coldly. 

There was a sharp pang at Lillian’s 
heart. Doubt, terror, df&appointment 
must out in some way, She pulled away 
her arm and ran out at a side-door, first 
whispering to Nathalie : 

“Let no one come to look for me. I 
am sick, and want to be alone a little 
while.” 

Eustace saw her go, and would have 
followed, but was held fast by the inexor- 
able Clara. 

‘Now, Captain Danby, don’t you see 
that it isa more philosophical and phi- 
lanthropic view? Consider Mr. Jones 
simply as a cross-grained, selfish, snap- 
pish, snobbish fact, and he becomes dis- 
gusting; but say to yourself 1 imagine 
that there is a Jones, but how do | know 


that he is not the creation of my fancy ? 


He—— But you are not following, Cap- 
tain Danby.” 

“Oh, yes, lam,” groaned Iustace, who 
was on thorns, because it was not the 
creation of his fancy, but an uncomfort- 
able fact, that Captain Ward had just 
strolled out in the direction that Lillian 
had taken. “Oh, I beg your pardon, 
then. Well, consider that Jones may 
not exist at all, or that the being or pre- 
sence that has given rise to my fancy may 
be in reality benignant and amiable; don’t 
you see how much more elevating and 
philosophical would be such a view ?” 

“Probably; yes, certainly,” sighed 
Eustace, wishing that he dared consider 
Miss Clara’s one hundred and fifty pounds 
avoirdupois as the mere creation of his 
fancy, and treat her accordingly. 

Meanwhile Lillian had taken refuge 















































































































































































































in alittle arbour situated a mile from the 
house, on what was known on the plan- 
tation as the Knoll; but she had hardly 
thrown herself, sobbing bitterly, on the 
little rustic seat, when the tall form of 
Captain Ward parted the hedge and 
stood before her. She started up at 
once, angry and terrified, but he caught 
her hands. 

“Lillian, my little darling, don’t you 
really know me? Does a little paint and 
a wig alter me so very much ?” 

“Harry! Harry Lidek!” Then draw- 
ing back, “Oh, I am half afraid of you! 
don’t touch me yet! Are you sure it is 
yourself? Those are your eyes, and it is 
your voice, but how could you come 
here? Oh, Harry! if it is you, don’t 
torment me. I have suffered so much 
this morning, and in utter loneliness. I 
felt as if shut out from every human 
heart.” 

“My poor little girl! you need feel so 
no longer. As for my coming, that was 
simple enough. We captured the Sadlie 
trying to run the blockade; helped our- 
selves to her papers, and the rig of her 
crew, and came down here to pick up 
information. That is, the others did: as 
for me, [ confess that my chief anxiety 
was to see if my little Lilly would keep 
the promise that she made me when we 
parted. You can never know what a 
thrill 1 felt when, wandering about the 

rounds, I came on you sleeping in that 
st old bow-window. I couldn’t help 
kissing you, and then I dropped the rose 
and ring, thinking that you might guess 
that I was here.” 

“J did, Harry; but it seemed so im- 
possible, and 1 was so foolish, that I 
thought it must have been your spirit, 
only spirits don’t leave such substantial 
tokens. But oh, Harry! go at once; you 
are so dreadfully imprudent !” 

“Your promise, Lilly; you promised 
when I came back to go with me, be it 
when and where it would. Will you 
keep it? The Sallie sails at midnight ; 
will you go with me?” 

Lillian buried her face in her hands. 

“J will be father, brother, sister—all 
to you,” pleaded the young lieutenant, 
softly and eagerly. “Take courage, Lilly. 
Say yes.” 

‘Venez, ma reime, venez, ma belle,” 
chanted Eustace’s voice among the trees. 

“Quick !” urged Harry. ** Speak, 
Lilly. Will you come ?” 

‘Yes, if 1 am alive,” answered Lillian, 
with sudden and strange vehemence, and 
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breaking from his hold fled back to the 
house wes a startled bird. 

How the intervening time passe 
hardly knew. 5 ng sang, Pike > 
various unmeaning and every-day things 
about her. ‘The hours (eycles they. 
seemed to her) dragged away, the house 
hushed itself at last. At midnight she 
slipped from her cousin’s side, and began 
hurrying on her clothes ;-but every board 
had taken unto itself a creak, every 
drawer had grown mulish and refused to 
open, and in her agitation she knocked 
over a chair. On the instant Nathalie’s 
black eyes were wide open, and her little 
muslin night-cap perched up over the side 
of the bed. 

** Lillian, where are you going? What 
does this mean ?” 

“JT want my salts; I left them in the 
library ; and my head is intolerable.” 

“1 should think so when you put on 
your hat and shawl, and take a bundle in 
your hand to look for your salts! Come 
back. Stop, Lillian! If you stir one step 
I will alarm the house.” 

Lillian came back and stood by the bed, 
white as marble, and with dilated, flash- 
ing eyes. 

‘Lillian, you were going to run 
away.” 

‘Il am going to run away.” 

What do you mean ?” 

“T promised to come if alive, and I 
will go or die.” Then suddenly throwing 
herself on her knees, and grasping her 
cousin’s hand, “Oh, Nathalie, my little 
sister, pity me! I have suffered so this 
dreadful day. Harry Lidek is here; he 
dined with us to-day.” 

Nathalie struck her hands together. 

“T knew it! I knew there was some- 
thing odd about that Captain Ward.” 

‘Nathalie, you know how long we have 
loved each other; but you can never 
know what it has been to be separated 
from him, my life, my other self. When 
we parted before I could only guess what 
sorrow it would be; but now that I have 
felt it, [ would rather die than endure it 
again. Alarm the house if you choose, 
Nathalie. His life and mine are in your 
hands. You heard your father at dinner 
—you know whether or not I could sur- 
vive him. Act as you think best.” 

But Nathalie’s weak nature was pas 
acting. She could do nothing but crouch 
on the bed and sob. Lillian bent down 
and kissed her. 

“Good-bye, little sister! I do not 
think you will betray us.” 
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Then lest the ery at her heart should 
burst out, she ran quickly out at a little 
door in the lower hail, of which she had 
stolen the key, pursued by a wretched 
haunting of grief and wrong, till suddenly 
strong arms seized and held her against 
a fast-beating heart. 

“Bless you, my darling, for coming, 
and God help me to make your happi- 
ness!” whispered Harry Lidek, low in 
her ear, as he hurried her toward thie 
shore. 

Mr. Carrington found in the morning 
an open door, a vacancy where the Sad/ie 
should have been, and a note on _ his 
library table, reading as follows :— 

“Dr. Carrington: 
“Dear Sir,—For your hospitality of 
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esterday I am obliged; still more for the 
cind intentions that you were good 
enough to express in my behalf, though 
far be it from me to afford you an oppor- 
tunity to execute them. 

“Your sloop, the Swd/ie, is our prize, 
and will doubtless do good service in a 
better cause, but I offer no apology for 
carrying off my little Lilly. She was 
promised me, as you know, long ago, and 
I only take what is my own. With love 
to Nathalie, and kind regards for Mrs. 
Carrington, [ remain, 


“ Yours respectfully, 
“ H. LIpeK, 


“(alias Captain Ward of the Sw//ie.)”’ 


SIAMESE SONGS, 


Wuen Loubére visited Siam in 1687, he reported—* I could not get a Siamese song 
well translated, so different is their way of thinking from ours; yet I have seen some 
pictures, as, for example, of a pleasant garden, where a lover invites his mistress to 
come. I have also seen some expressions which, to me, appeared full of gross immo- 
rality, although this had not the same effect in their language. But besides love- 
songs, they have likewise some historical and moral songs: 1 have heard the 


Pagayeurs sing some, of which they made me to understand the sense. Some have 


told me that one of the brothers to the King of Siam composed some moral poenis, 
very highly esteemed, to which he himself set the tune.” 

1 am able, however, to give translations of two songs, which will give some idea 
of what these productions are among the Siamese. 


THE BOATMAN’S SONG. 


An amorous Siamese swain, stricken with the charms of some black-toothed damsel, 


has composed a song which is much in vogue amongst the boatmen class, and which 
being translated is, to a foreigner’s ears, almost as charming as the Nigger Song of 


“de Boatmen Dance,” and infinitely less melodious. The maiden’s name is Chix, 
one very common amongst Siamese and Burmese. 


A happy and reckless youth I am, 

As I ply my boat on the deep Menam ; 
My song shall end, and my song begin, 
In praise of thee, my darling Chin. 


Chorus. 


Begin with the head, and end with the toes ; 
My praise shall be strong as the tide that flows. 


Who that has seen has e’er forgot 

Thy pretty hair tied in a sweet knot ; 
And prettier still than the tuft of hair 
Thy brow, unwrinkled by grief or care ? 


Cho.—Begin with the head, &c. 
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The eyebrows black, I’m sure that each 

Ts as shiny as any fine healthy leech : 

No elephant, white, black, short, or tall, 

Can boast of such eyes, so loving and small. 
Cho.—Begin with the head, &c. 


As for thy nose, I’m certain that 

None other has one so wide and flat: 

And the ebony’s bark, in its core beneath, 

Was never so black as thy shiny teeth. 
Cho.—Begin with the head, &c. 


Complexion of gold, and a high cheekbone, 

Such treasures with pride would a princess own. 

Right proud am I to woo and win 

Such a lovely bride as my darling Chin. 
Cho.—Begin with the head, &e. 


Thy frame is as light as the forest stag, 

And as strong and firm as a rocky crag: 

Thy feet and toes (the more good luck) 

As pretty and broad as the web-footed duck. 
Cho.—Begin with the head, &e. 


My life I’d give a prize to him 

Who produces a wife like thee can swin ; 

Or paddle with skill a heavy canoe, 

’Gainst the mightiest wind that ever blew. 
Cho.— Begin with the head, &c. 


Et cetera, et cetera, et cetera. This translation may give some faint idea of the 


gencral elegance of Siamese verse, and the sing-song, droning nature of the music, 
but too fitly adapted to the poetry. 


THE CULPRIT PRIEST’S LAMENT. 


Any departure from celibacy by the priests of Siam is severely punished, and the 
following is a translation of a lament supposed to be uttered by a guilty priest, 


previous to his suffering along with his partner in guilt the dreadful punishment 
attached to their transgression :-— 


I was as a bird on the banian tree, 
In the heat of the sultry day, 

That vainly sought from the hawk to flee, 
As its shadow pass’d o’er that way ; 

As the bird’s heart flutters beneath the gaze 
Of the falcon’s deadly eye: 

So flutter’d mine, when in sore amaze 
I saw thy form draw nigh; 


For never on earth or on sea before 
Had I seen a thing so bright ; 

Thy face was love, and thy smile was more 
Resplendent than the light : 

And thy tread was as soft as the timid doe, 
When it noiselessly seeks the brook ; 

And the terror that fill?d me who can know, 
When entranced by thy first look P 
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I trembling imagined in thee I saw 
A spirit ‘from realms above, 
Aud my aching heart grew sad aud sore 
With hopeless madd? ning love. 
In fascination’s powerful spell 
I was bound as the bird is bound, 
Which, ere to the serpent’s jaw it fell, 
Flew circling round and round ; 


Yor I hovered by day around the spot 
Where I knew that danger dwelt ; 

And the cares and sorrows ; of life forg ot, 
In the rapturous bliss I felt 

When a smile or a glance like a cheering ray 
Of sunlight pierced my breast, 

And vainly I sought to hie me away 
From thy charms and be at rest. 


And cursed be the day and the fatal hour 
I learned to love thee well; 

For a hidden sting lurk’d beneath the flower, 
And loving, I sinn’d, and fell— 

And a fearful ‘doom waits thee and me, 
A fearful doom indeed; 

’T were better to drown ’neath the fathomless sea, 
Or on battle-field to bleed. 


Behold the faggots blaze up high, 

The smoke is black and dense; 
The sinews burst, and crack, and fly: 

O suffering intense ! 
The roar of fire and shriek of pain, 

And the blood that boils and splashes ; 
These all consume—the search were vain 
For the lovers’ mingled ashes. 
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WHO WAS TO BLAME? 


AN AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 


By Josrrn Very, Author of “ Roland the Painter,” &c. 


CHAPTER NII. 


DISAPPOINTMENT. 


Ir was unnecessary for Eleanor to ask 
me if I intended to call again. I had 
come to Lymington with that express in- 
tention, so determined, so passionate, so 
impatient had I become of obtaining a 
positive acceptance. 

‘The coolness of the widow towards me 
had not decreased lately : she would have 
denied me admission to the house but for 
the fast friendship of her sister-in-law, 
who upheld me in everything. 

Going early in the day, I found, to my 
great satisfaction, Eleanor alone in the 
garden. She received me coldly, saying 
atter a timne— 

“*T was shocked, Mr. Irving, with the 
news you brought me yesterday.” 

I had hardly expected her to begin the 
subject, least of all in this manner, and I 
was silent with surprise. 

“May I hope that you will consider 
the intelligence secret, at least for the 
present ?” said I, after a time. 

“Certainly,” she answered. “I have 
too much respect for your feclings, for 
your sorrow, to make it public.” 

“For my sorrow, Miss Verschoyle ?” 

* Naturally,” she replied. ‘1 cannot 
imagine your receiving such intelligence 
without the deepest emotion and sorrow 
too.” 

“Tam sorry, Eleanor, that you seem 
to expect so much from me.” 

“Is it too much, Mr. Irving, to ask 
you if you have really known what it is 
to love ?” 

“T can answer that question easily, 
Eleanor. Judging of the past by the pre- 
sent, I should say, that until lately I 
have only fancied that I loved.’ . 

“1 am sorry,” remarked Eleanor, 
“very sorry; 1 had thought otherwise.” 

“Good Heaven, Miss Verschoyle ! 
Eleanor ! what would you have me say ? 
Here was a woman IL had taken to my 
heart. Llasked for no fortune, I received 
none. I spared no pains to make her 
happy, I was willing to devote my best 
years to her. I studied by every means 
to improve my social position, so that 





she might derive the advantage of it. | 
placed unbounded confidence in her affec. 
tion, in her virtue—and yet in an evil 
hour what happened? Ain I to blame” 

“JT do not say the greatest blame js 
yours, Mr. Irving; but when I hear you 
thus speak of the death of a woman who 
certainly must at one time have been 
dear to you, 1 own am astonished, if not 
also alarmed. It appears to me there 
must have been something hasty, some 
want of judgment, which perhaps in. 
directly and secretly undermined the 
feelings of your wife, and if it did not 
suggest, perhaps encouraged her fatal 
lapse from her duty.” 

“T did not expect, Eleanor, from the 
kindness you have shown me before now, 
that I should ever hear you speak thus.” 

““The occasion demands it, Mark. Your 
manner toward me lately admits but of 
one course of action on my part.” 

“To accept Mr. Softon,”I retorted. 
“ May you be happy.” 

“This is mere pettishness, Mr. Irving. 
But that I call myself your friend, L 
would no longer listen to remarks made 
in such a tone.”’ ' 

“TI speak passionately,” I said, “be- 
cause I now place myself upon a different 
footing with regard to Mr. Softon : I am 
now his rival. I will contend with him 
to the death if need be. Am I not free 
again? and may I ask if you do not 
understand why I have so longed for this 
same freedom ?” 

“Mark! Mark!” said Eleanor, sadly, 
“you have yet much to learn, and some 
lessons also which are not of this world. 
You are bitter, you are unforgiving, 
perhaps not a little selfish. Pardon me, 
it is because I feel deeply that I speak 
thus, and you have not even proved the 
truth of this report, which may any day 
be contradicted.” 

I shuddered involuntarily, feeling the 
full force of the suggestion. 

“And is there nothing to regret im 
this sad and unexpected fate of one 80 
young, lovely, and accomplished ?” con- 
tinued Eleanor. 

“She could never have had any purity 
of soul,” I replied. 
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“And would not that of itself bea 
cause for regret?” 

“My dear girl,” said I, earnestly, and 
my passionate nature was scarcely under 
my own control, “try to realize my feel- 
ings at this moment. Regret! if is im- 
possible! The very fact of my readiness 
to cast off all remembrances of my past 
life proves conclusively the unreality of 
it all.” 

We were interrupted by Clara, who 
came with some trifling message from 
her mother. 

“[ will come directly, tell mamma. 
You see I must not stay here long, Mr. 
Irving. Yet I too have something to say ; 
but——” 

She was confused. She half regretted 
saying so much, [ was confident. 

““ What is it ?” I asked, eagerly, “ Un- 
favourable to me, doubtless. You see I 
still give you credit for hesitation in that 
case.” 

“Since yesterday,” Eleanor began, 
diffidently. 

“T know what you would tell me,” I 
auswered in a moment; “Mr. Softon 
has——” 

“That is what I would have told you,” 
she said. 

I thought she would not have told me 
this if she entertained any affection for 
him, and I felt inwardly pleased. 

“You have given him an answer ?” said 
I, at length. 

“T have not,” she replied. 

“T should think it would not be diffi- 
cult,” I said, ironically. “It is only to 
consider if you love him or not.” 

“JT fear, Mark, it would be dangerous 
to take your estimate of love as a standard. 
I have thought much lately whether pas- 
sion is the likeliest element for insuring 
domestic happiness, and I have come to 
the conclusion that it is not.” 

I winced terribly under this allusion to 
my own fate. = | 

“It is mamma’s earnest wish that I 
accept him,” said Eleanor. 

“| know it.” 

“There is no reason why Mr. Softon’s 
wife should be unhappy,” said Eleanor. 

“If her name be not Eleanor Verschoyle 
certainly not,” I said, and continued, 
“Ah, my dear girl, why do you thus trifle 
with your own feelings? I am confident 
your inward soul has no sympathy with 
that man: you would chain yourself to 
him for an idea, and that idea would 
never be realized.” 

“You are hasty as usual, Mark. Ihave 
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not chained myself,nor doI intend for 
many months yet to give any answer 
whatever. I have exacted a promise 
from mamma that I shall not be spoken 
to on the subject fora time which I have 
named. Time alone must decide for me.’’ 

‘No, no, Eleanor; I swear you are in 
the wrong. There are questions which 
time, that decides most matters, cannot 
answer. If your own heart cannot reach 
the truth in this case your path to the 
grave will be one continuous lie.’’ 

“You speak, Mark, as one who had 
married from pure affection, and who had 
lived happily to a good old age.” 

“You judge me harshly, Eleanor. You 
seem unable to comprehend the career of 
aman who has struggled blindly so many 
years—who suddenly emerges into an 
atmosphere of light and beauty, and who 
is dazzled like a child at a theatre, 
and mistakes the tinsel for gold.’’ 

“ Mark, the secret of all has, perhaps, 
been that you have looked for your sole 
happiness in this life around you, which 
being but a tiny fountain instead of an 
unfathomable ocean is quickly dried up.” 

“Teach me a higher life, dear girl. 
I will be one of your humblest pupils. 
No hope shall be too vague, no aspiration 
too daring. Self shall be annihilated. | 
will live butin you. The beauty of holi- 
ness shall descend from Heaven through 
your heart to mine.” . 

Clara was coming down the path again. 

“JT can stay no longer,” said Hleanor. 
* Farewell ; let us speak no more of this.” 

“Once more, Eleanor, for God’s sake— 
for mine—consider what you do.” 

“Farewell” was all Eleanor replied, and 
disappeared with her sister. 


i 


CHAPTER XIV. 
DOUBT. 


LeavinG the house and walking slowly 
back to the hotel, I met Mr. Softon. 
Being certain that the young man was 
on his way to Mrs. Verschoyle’s, I did not 
treat him with much cordiality. My 
coolness was not a little increased by 
what I then considered the strange mis- 
givings of Eleanor. The news | had 
conveyed seemed to have checked at once 
the kindly flow of feeling which she 
had evinced for me previously. I was 
surprised beyond measure at the change 
in her tone toward me. I was thinking 
only of the future. IfI thought of my 
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wife’s death it was with no remorse. I 
believed that I had done my part toward 
ensuring domestic happiness, and_ all 
thoughts of the past were swallowed up 
in the one idea of what Eleanor’s real 
feelings were to Mr. Softon. I wandered 
distractedly through the lanes of Lyming- 
ton, absorbed in thought. No conjecture, 
no speculation, no analysis of her conduct 
seemed to satisfy me. I returned again 
to the hotel as dreamy and moody as 
when I left it. 

Again, on the following day, I went to 
Mrs. Verschoyle’s. Again the inevitable 
Softon haunted me. Again I endured 
the widow’s coldness. Again I was 

uzzled by Eleanor’s hesitation. As a 
last resource, finding myself so little in 
request, I sought out Miss Verschoyle. 

The old lady as usual received me 
cordially. Miss Perky had called at the 
same time as myself, which I regretted, 
as I was disposed to make a confidant 
of myold friend. The presence of Miss 
Perky always animated the spinster, and 
she was in her gayest mood. 

“Come, my dear boy, take a seat, and 
let us have a chat about old times,” slic 
said. 

Unfortunately, I was least of all in- 
clined to chat about old times just now. 

“You would like a cigar, 1 suppose,” 
said Miss May, “but my poor breath 
won't permit of that.” 

“ Make yourself easy on that score,” I 
said; “I rarely smoke now.” 

“Well, my dear boy, I hardly know 
how we shall amuse you afterall. You 
are too old for tops and marbles, and too 
young for cards andscandal. What shall 
I do with you ?” 

“Perhaps, my dear lady, you intend 
these remarks as sarcasms at my want of 
occupation, but L am not so unoccupied 
as you think.” 

“Aye, indeed, what is the dear boy 
about now? Some new scheme, some 
wild speculation! Well, we cannot, un- 
fortunately, sympathize with you, can we, 
Miss Perky? ‘There, 1 suppose the dear 
boy wants more youthful society. Well, 
he must go downstairs for that. Youth 
and beauty there, eh! Miss Perky? I 
should think so indeed! But youth and 
beauty keep aloof from Aunt Mary’s little 
snuggery. ” 

This sort of flippant talk was quite 
painful to me just now, and I was about 
to make an excuse for leaving her, when 
there was a tap at the door, and Eleanor 
entered. 
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‘Youth and beauty come at last.” « id 
the old lady ; “‘ we are not often visited | 
such apparitions, eh! Miss Perky? B t 
take a chair, Eleanor ; and here js 8 visitn 
who will of course have more interest { ; 

or 
you than those you generally find here” 

“No, I will not sit down, aunt, thank 
you; 1 merely came with a message from 
mamma. 

“There, there, it is always so with 
youth and beauty. Take a moral lesson 
Miss Perky, my dear : youth and beauty 
are always in a hurry—always feverish 
and unsettled.” 

Eleanor made no answer to this com. 
ment, only giving the old lady some 
trivial message. She was confused by 
my presence. Eleanor was one of those 
who take alarm at the deep and furious 
under-currents of life, especially when 
suddenly revealed as mine had been. She 
would have been so much happier not to 
have known these facts, her trust was so 
great. In fact it was the very essence 
of that religious life which formed so 
prominent an element in her character. 
In simple faith and affection she would 
have joined her fate with mine, had not 
my passionate feelings been so urgently 
and vividly brought before her. Could 
the knowledge of my wife’s death have 
dawned upon her gradually, could she 
have seen step by step the old passion 
fading out, replaced by a new and calmer 
spirit of devotion, have felt day by 
day the former stream gradually absorbed 
in a deeper and broader current, then 
she would have given herself up willingly 
to the future so created, and her whole 
life would have been happy asa dream. 
It was my abruptness, daring, and passion, 
my apparent want of tenderness, my 
iconoclastic spirit, ready to throw down 
ata word the idol of my former worship, 
which had terrified her, and made her 
feel as the seaman who enters unknown 
seas, where no pilot has hitherto traced 
the soundings, where no adventurous 
fleet has gone before to discover the 
rocks, shoals, and quicksands. 

With all this doubt, with all this dread, 
with the intelligence still unconfirmed, I 
could but faney that I traced in her 
downeast eyes and flushed face evidence 
of a feeling for me stronger than she her- 
self was aware of even at this moment. 
Constrained and silent as she was, I could 
almost have sworn, spite of all that had 
been said, spite of Mr. Softon, the widow, 
or any other foe, open or concealed, that 
Eleanor loved me. 








“Pooh, pooh, my dear, you are not 
running off again,” said Miss Verschoyle, 
seeing her miece was making for the door. 
“You had better stay and amuse my dear 
boy. Our_day has gone by, eh! Miss 
Perky? Never mind, we were beauties 
in our time, I should say, and might 
have made conquests too had we thought 
them worth the trouble.” 

“Doubtless Mr. Irving can find oc- 
cupation and amusement without my 
aid, aunt,” said Eleanor. 

“T see what it is, Mark, my dear boy, 
you had better go downstairs. The best 
time to see me is when I am alone. 
There are many things we can talk about 
then which nobody else would care for. 
Runalong, boy, and take youth and beauty 
with you.” 

“You have sometimes thought of our 
former conversation I hope,”’ said I, as we 
descended the stairs. 

“Frequently, but the lesson of the 
past alarms me. Unless reason, judg- 
nent, aud prudence are allied to affection, 
I see nothing but misery in marriage.” 

“Tt is well said,” I answered. ‘* While 
you think thus you will at least not con- 
sent to Mr. Softon’s proposal.” 

We went into the drawing-room. The 
others were in the garden dressed ready 
to go out, and waiting for Eleanor. 

“You are in haste to go,” I said; ‘1 
will not detain you. My hope for the 
present is stifled ; yet % 

“T wish I could persuade you, Mr. 
Irving, asa friend, to stay away from here 
for some considerable time. I could 
then understand my own feelings. Now 
your presence only brings with it the 
phantom of your lost wife, and awakens 
my pity for her in a greater degree than 
my sympathy for you.” 

The reader will perceive how much the 
blindness engendered by my passion stood 
in the way of my advancing in Eleanor’s 
good opinion.. With all_her tenderness 
lor me, and of that [ was convinced under 
any circumstances, the timid girl was 
evidently in doubt after all whether her 
mother was not in the right to urge her 
acceptance of Mr. Softon. She argued 
perhaps that her mother, having had 
longer experience of the world, must be 
enabled to judge better than herself. With 
this confiding nature there was also 
mingled a desire for truth, freedom, and 
virtue, which she had not then learned 
are only compatible with self-dependence. 
Had 1 been younger, she would have 
been less dubious ; but when at thirty she 
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saw the presence of fiery passions, and a 
headstrong will, she was perhaps not far 
wrong in imagining that these charac- 
teristics would remain withme through life. 

Yet with this peculiarity, I do not 
believe I was rash. Perhaps I questioned 
rather the circumstances that surrounded 
me than my own feelings. This will 
be seen, I think, in the fact of my so 
readily confiding to Eleanor everything 
that passed. Other men, with less 
simplicity, would not have trusted so 
much, would have feared influences, de- 
ductions, arguments unfavourable tothem- 
selves, which might arise from unguarded 
statements or thoughtless expression of 
feeling. In my case it was not so. | 
had made Eleanor the recipient of all my 
hopes and dreams. And it may be that 
in thus laying bare my heart to one who 
had had so little experience of life, 
scarcely qualified as yet to understand 
and regulate her own feelings, I may 
have aroused a spirit of inquiry, of doubt 
even, which at once placed the very ob- 
stacles In my way uhich I had thought 
to get rid of vy my candour. 

However, contented with learning the 
fact that Mr. Softon possessed no great 
influence over Eleanor, [ indulged in 
pleasing dreams of the future, in all of 
which [ represented Eleanor as taking 
part. For the first time in my life | 
looked forward with joy to the establish- 
ment of religious principles in my mind. 
I had seen the calm happiness which the 
fervent hope and undoubting faith of 
Eleanor had inspired. It was unfortunate 
for me that my whole career had only 
induced the contemplation of materia! 
benefits. With the ae I had associated 
the world was all in all. Even in my 
former marriage I had not been more 
fortunate. Constance was engrossed 
entirely by a life of excitement and 
pleasure. That calm enjoyment, that 
quiet thought, that feeling of trustful- 
ness, that thankful spirit, and serene yet 
joyful reception of the beauty of God's 
created world, had no place in her hear! 
—was not responded to in her outward 
manner. Ali this Eleanor now knew. 
She could not understand a woman of this 
type. She argued probably as she her- 
self would have been toward me, and con- 
sequently it will be easily seen how 
natural it was that she did me no little 
injustice in her judgment of my conduct. 

Taking Eleanor at her word, I went 
back to Starcross, and remained there for 
some weeks. ‘Ihe remark made by 
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Eleanor, that perhaps after all the news of 
my wife’s decease might be untrue, re- 
turned to me in solitude with greater 
force than ever, I was not without 
moral courage, and was willing to 
look anger, disappointment, or sorrow 
in the face, a was unwilling at 
any sacrifice to blind myself to the 
truth. I therefore set myself to work 
seriously to find out whether it was true 
or not. There, would I thought, be the 
additional satisfaction which I should 
have in convincing Eleanor and over- 
coming all her scruples. I therefore 
despatched letters to America, requesting 
intelligence of my late wife, or any infor- 
mation connected with her, without delay. 

Thus a month passed away. But I 
was far from patient during this time. 
Thrown npon my own thoughts, a gnaw- 
ing, eager spirit made me ill. I could 
not stay at Starcross. I was unwilling to 
incur Eleanor’s displeasure by going to 
Lymington, but this I would do. There 
was a fine old church, in a town adjoin- 
ing Lymington, where frequently in the 
inorning Eleanor attended service when 
the weather was fine. I felt that it would 


be a soothing influence even to sit and 
hear the service in the place where I had 
so often seen her. And if she happened 


to be there! Yes! I would go. 

Sunday morning came, and with it I 
came to the church. Eleanor came too, 
little dreaming who she would see there. 
She was looking calm and beautiful, but 
certainly more thoughtful than usual. 

She saw me; looked surprised—dis- 
appointed, I could not help fancying. 

“There can be no harm in my attend- 
ing the service with you, Eleanor ?” 

“1 hope not,” she answered, and we 
went into the church together. — 

I felt almost too happy tospeak. “Oh, 
if this could last,” 1 thought. Good 
Heaven! what a new life would be opened 
to me.” 

The organ pealed forth a voluntary, 
which echoed through the vaulted aisles. 
It was one of the few moments in my life 
in which I felt my soul unveiled in the 
presence of the Supreme—in which 
worldly confidence and worldly success 
sank into nothing in the presence of im- 
mortal visions. The presence of Eleanor 
near me Only served to make these im- 
pressions stronger. From her sweet face 
all earthly thoughts seemed to have dis- 
appeared. If any feeling for me mingled 
with her prayers—and I feel convinced 
that it was so—it was but apure, holy ery 
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for light to guide me through th 
rinth into which my fate had xe 
The service ended, we parted at th 
doors. In my present frame of mind | 
made no allusion whatever to the conver. 
sation we last had. ‘“ Sheis an angel” | 
thought, as I walked back to the train 
“ Pity the thought of such as I shoul 
draw her downward to the earth.” 


TT, 


CHAPTER XV. 


RIVALRY, 


To see Eleanor, to be near her, had be. 
come a necessity of my daily life. Byi. 
dently my visits were unwelcome. Ele. 
nor was grieved by my impatience; Mrs, 
Verschoyle was dignified, not to say cold, 
Mr. Softon, taking his tone from the 
hostess, politely insulted me upon ever 
opportunity ; and Miss Verschoyle rattled 
away with some noisy talk to distract me, 
as she clearly saw that her old favourite 
was ill at ease. 

I called repeatedly, but no word passed 
between me and Eleanor upon the subject 
which had annoyed her so much on its 
being mentioned at first. Much as the 
effort cost me, I was determined to hold 
my peace till I was able to assure her 
that the news of my wife’s decease was 
actually proved. Yet I was ashamed of 
my own weakness in thus haunting the 
house of the beloved one while I was so 
coldly received. I searched every news- 
paper, I sent for files of the American 
papers, and pored over them in the hope 
of discovering confirmation of the report 
which had awakened such hopes with re- 
gard to Eleanor, but I could not glean the 
least information. At times I fancied 
that the report might have been circulated 
by Constance herself, in order to cover 
some new plan. The want of some de- 
cided confirmation preyed upon me con- 
siderably. I became reserved and un- 
settled in everything I did. The factory 
was well attended to by O’Hara, but the 
old man grumbled incessantly at having s0 
much left to his charge. But he saw 
from my manner that he should get little 
assistance from me, and rarely came near 
me. My old friend Cary, too, rarely 
came. If by chance he dia so, it was 
more than probable that a few words ter- 
minated the interview. 

Lastly, Eleanor herself avoided me. if 
when I called I found her alone, no effort 
of mine could draw her from her habitual 
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-oserve. It was hardly too much to say 
‘hat she appeared like a different person, 
changed had she become from the 
buoyant fresh young girl that I first 
knew. She had grown thoughtful and 
silent, and I met her now almost as a 

stranger. 

The only member of the family who 
made any remark upon the change was 
Miss Verschoyle. The old lady was 
quick witted and sharp sighted, and when 
she perceived the settled melancholy into 
which Eleanor had fallen, she set herself 
to work to discover the cause. This was 
not difficult. The frequent visits I paid 
to the family ; my constant absence from 
business; the fact of my wife’s death, 
which I had communicated to the old 
lady, who, however, obstinately persisted 
in believing that Constance yet existed ; 
my evident dislike of Mr. Softon—all 
these little facts combined to satisfy Miss 
Verschoyle as to the cause, and it was 
not long before she rallied me upon the 
subject. 

In the meantime, stung by Eleanor’s 
coldness, I had determined to let her see 
how I was wounded by it. 

“One would think, Miss Verschoyle,” 
I said one day, “that you were in fear of 
me.’ 

“Say rather, Mr. Irving, in fear of 
myself, which is a fear I had not dreamt 
of till recently.” 

“There is no cause for alarm,” [ said. 
“For Heaven’s sake let us be friends as 
formerly, if we can be nothing more.” 

“Qh, let me beg of you, Mr. Irving, 
do not refer to aught that has passed be- 
tween us. I hardly know how I could 
have been so weak, so imprudent as to 
allow you to make a confidant of me, 
being so young, and having so little ex- 
perience of the world.” 

“You would rather not see me again,” 
I said. 

“If I might say so without unkind- 
hess—yes,” 

I could only be silent. I looked up a 
moment after. Eleanor’s eyes were fixed 
upon me with a look that seemed to read 
my very soul. 

I blushed under this keen glance, and 
why? Because I was thinking at the 
ioment of the report of my wife’s death. 
An ardent longing passed across my 
mind that I might yet succeed in proving 
the report to be true, and I felt as though 
Eleanor’s look had penetrated my secret 
heart and accused me of cruelty. 

I was right in my conjecture. There 
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is a prescience with which the pure in 
heart are endowed which frequently serves 
them better than the subtle intellect of a 
Machiavelli. 

Eleanor made a movement to follow the 
others, and we entered the drawing-room 
without another word being spoken. 

Mr. Softon was holding forth for the 
edification of Mrs. Verschoyle and her sis- 
ter-in-law. He talked, as far as | could 
discern, to conceal his chagrin at Klea- 
nor’s absence, and was especially piqued 
when he saw us enter the room together. 
He was dying for an opportunity to say 
something spiteful of me, for he appa- 
rently regarded me now in the light of a 
positive rival. He took the first oppor- 
tunity of drawing me into the conversation, 
but I fancy he soon repented of doing so— 
my greater experience of men and things 
easily enabled me to turn the tables ou 
so shallow-pated an antagonist, and he 
was soon glad to change the conversation. 
We had music, but Mr. Softon did not 
regain his composure, and left early. 

The little old lady bustled up to me as 
he went out, saying— 

“Good, my dear boy; that was very 
good and very clever. I did not think 

rou could have put down that Jack-in-the- 
bez so easily ; but,” she added, in a hali- 
reproachful tone, ‘my dear boy must no‘ 
expect to vanquish all his difiiculties so 
easily.” 

7 _* are right,” I answered. ‘ Ther 
are some difficulties that can never 
vanquished, We must bear them and be 
miserable.” 

“No, no, my dear boy; not miserable 
—resigned.” 


CHAPTER XVI. 
A MEETING IN THE DARK. 


ALTERNATELY attracted and _ repelled, 


Eleanor’s state of mind could liave been 
by no means enviable. At times | fancied 


she was coming at once to a deiermina- 
tion respecting me. Yet as the thought 
of prohibiting me entirely passed through 
her mind she seemed to falter and become 


more tolerant toward me. I believe that 
notwithstanding my hasty aud passionate 
temperament she was in many respects 
pleased with my character, and olten 
treated me as though she considered that 
many of my faults arose from iniperiect 
training, and the struggles and dilliculties 
of my earlier career. ‘The poor girl was 
harassed in having no one * amen she 
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could confide. The least hint to her 
mother would have been silenced in- 
stantly by a reference to Mr. Softon. If 
she opened her heart to Miss Verschoyle 
she deen ridicule, or perhaps even 
censure. I knew that she unconsciously 
felt drawn toward me only to be repelled 
by the accusations of her own conscience. 

Many little incidents of that time | 
learned afterward from my old patron, 
Miss Verschoyle, who—although she was 
not actually confided in by Eleanor—was 
keen enough to know what was the actual 
cause of her anxiety. Frequently these 
little disclosures came to me through the 
spinster and touched me deeply. 

But a crisis was at hand. Eleanor was 
one evening on the point of retiring to 
rest, and had forgotten a little book of 
prayers which had been a favourite volume 
with the old captain, and which, in fact, 
had been almost the sole literary food 
which he did not condemn without mercy ; 
Eleanor, too, was fond of the little volume, 
and now, as she reached her bedroom, she 
remembered the book, and came down- 
stairs for it. 

I had not been to the house for some 
days, but upon the evening mentioned I 
found myself once more wandering in the 
outskirts of the village, lost in thought. 
I passed from one lane to another until I 
came to that in which Mrs. Verschoyle’s 
house was situated. I have before stated 
that it was removed from the village itself 
—in fact, there was no house immediately 
near. Coming in sight of the villa again 
rather late, 1 saw a light in Eleanor’s 
bedroom, and also that a door by the side 
of the house leading into the garden was 
open. A fancy seized me to wander there 
for a time and indulge in my passionate 
dreams. 

“She sleeps the sleep of the pure and 
happy,” 1 murmured. “ My fate is ac- 
complished ; hers is yet to come.” 

Wiule I thus murmured to myself, a 
light appeared in the drawing-room, the 
windows of which looked upon the garden. 
I was about to secrete myself, for I had 
uo wish to encounter the haughty face of 
the widow, when a second glance told me 
that instead of Mrs. Verschoyle, it was 
Eleanor. 

1 saw her slowly cross the room in 
search of something. She had found 
what she wanted, and was returning; 
when, unable to restrain myself, I called 
to her, softly. 

Although I had spoken in a very low 

eue, she apparently heard me, and 
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stopped, puzzled to account for th 
sound. , , 

She came to the window, an ss 
the light with her hand, locked cata 
the darkness, as I could see, not withoy: 
a vague sensation of terror. 

I spoke again, in the hope that she 
would now hear me, as I did not wish to 
alarm her. Had she not heard my Voice 
the first time, I would have allowed her 
to go, and would not have attempted to 
detain her; but the temptation was too 
great now. 

Eleanor had _ considerable physical 
courage; probably she inherited it from 
her father, for the widow was one of the 
most timid of mortals. Just as I ima. 
gined she had gone back to her room, 
and I was about to leave the garden, 
Eleanor herself appeared. 

* Mark! Good heaven!’ she said, 
“what brings you here at this hour? 
You have heard news of your wife! She 
is found !—she is still alive!” 

I was confounded to hear her speak 
thus. “Must it ever be so?” I asked 
myself. “‘ Even atthis moment the thought 
of my wife seems to haunt her.” Taking 
her hand I led her softly into the 
arbour. 

“Tt is not my wife I come to speak 
of, Eleanor; nor do I ever expect to hear 
of her again. It was the merest chance 
that brought me here to-night ;” andl 
told her how it happened. 

“T have no object—no motive in 
coming here, but to tell you what you 
must know already,” said I. “That I 
love you!” 

Eleanor did not answer. She would 
have hurried back into the house at once, 
but she was so taken by surprise. 

“ Dearest Eleanor, I can only say again, 
I love you. I ask nothing—lI propose 
nothing—I wish nothing, but to tell you 


‘that I love you, and to be assured that 


you believe it.” 

Eleanor found it impossible to speak; 
she trembled—she wept. 

“ You answer nothing,” I said. “Ob, 
if your tears could be interpreted as 
something more than common language.” 

“Oh, leave me, Mark, leave me; why 
do you speak thus ?” 

“T can only speak thus if I speak a 
all,” L said. 

“Leave me—pray leave me.” 

“Iwill; but again I repeat that I love 
you, and would sacrifice everything in the 
world to make you believe my word. 
could die happily at this moment if J 
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knew that you would shed a tear of re- 
ret upon my grave “for having so 
repeatedly denied me.” 

«Ah, if I could believe the future,” 
said Eleanor. 

“Why not do so, dear girl? What 
should prevent our happiness?” I 
snatched her hand, and drew her toward 
me. Before she could repel me, I kissed 
her time after time, but a moment after 
she broke away from me in tearful alarm, 
and ran into the house. 

I passed into the quiet lane, never once 
looking back at the house; had I done 
so | should have seen more than one 
lighted window, which revealed that some 
one beside Eleanor and myself was sleep- 
less. But 1 saw nothing—felt and heard 
nothing but my own bounding heart, the 
throbs of which were almost audible with 
joy and excitement. I had not walked 
far when some one brushed against me. 
It was Cary. 

“T am going to my hotel,” he said, in 
asingular manner. ‘“‘It is rather late to 
invite a visitor, but what do you say to 
spend an hour with me?” 

I followed the artist. It was almost a 
relief to me just now that I had met some 
one. We entered his room, and sat down. 
T expected him to open the conversation, 
but the artist seemed to be as excited as 
I was. 

There was a piano in the room, and I 
requested him to play something. 

Cary sat down to the instrument, but 
for some time he only trifled with the 
keys. I wondered, but did not disturb 
him. 

Presently, as if to chase away some 
sombre thought, he struck fiercely a wild 
flash of chords leading to a piece of great 
merit which he had himself composed. It 
was in the minor key, and although I un- 
derstood little of music, I was really 
surprised by the wonderful expression 
and fire of Cary’s playing. He was like 
one es with joy,for the _piece 
was sad, and seemed to express a wild, 
unsatisfied, longing sentiment. The 
warmth, tenderness, and passion of the 
plece delighted me; I could not help re- 
marking to Cary that I had not thought 
the piano pee of so much expression. 

“Nor is it,” he replied, “save when it 
reveals the secret tones of a human soul. 
As to this piece, it is nothing in itself. At 
other times I have played it without effect, 
even amongst accomplished musicians. 
To-night it is the ery of a fallen angel for 
the Paradise it has lost.” 
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Cary said these words in trembling 
accents. He said no more, but leaning 
his arms on the key-board of the piano, 
sobbed as though his heart would break. 

My poor fellow,” said I, “ what is it ? 
Are you in trouble ?—in distress ?—~Are 
you il?—What can I do for you? | 
1ave seen you too little of late. Why 
have you not written and opened your 
heart to me ?” 

Cary could not speak. He waved me 
away, while I, sitting a short space apart, 
looked sorrowfully at my friend. 

“Have I injured you, or hurt your 
feelings, that you repulse me?” said I, 
when the artist was calmer. 

“No, it is not that; it is my own 
folly—my own mad dreams.” 

“Tell me what your dreams are,” ] 
said; “I may be able to help you.” 

It was strange how utterly I had been 
engrossed with my thoughts of Eleanor. 
Had I not been so I should have remem- 
bered a conversation with Cary in my 
own garden. 

*“No, no,” said Cary, “it is past. It 
is no fault, only a misfortune—that is all. 
You were in Mrs. Verschoyle’s garden an 
hour ago? I was there also.” 


CHAPTER XVII. 


MY DREAM IS ANNIHILATED, 


To some minds the conduct of Eleanor 
might appear open to censure; but 
rightly estimating human nature in its 
weaknesses and its temptations, I think 
it will be hard to impute much blame to 
her. Mrs. Veruiheiyle as we have seen, 
was ill qualified for the management of a 
family. The girls had grown up with 
many good qualities, due more to their 
excellent natures than to any merit or 
care of their mother. Had thie captain 
lived he would no doubt have had them 
cultivated in the best possible manner, 
for he was passionately fond of them 
both. 

Being the first time in her life that 
Eleanor had been called upon to decide 
for herself, and in a crisis like this it 
was not unnatural for her to be unde- 
cided and timid. Anxious not to dis- 
please her mother, her heart still rebelled 
against the lot which her mother had 
marked out for her. The only person in 
the family who ever gave her a word of 
common sense advice was her aunt; but 
this respected lady was, as we have seen, 
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too uncertain in her temper, too capri- 
cious in her taste, to win the confidence 
of an impressionable girl, at an age, too, 
when most sensitive to ridicule. 

A sudden resolution sprang at last 
from the state of doubt and hesitation nm 
which Eleanor had been absorbed. Have 
you never felt, reaaer, in a moment of 
difficulty what a relief it would be to 
confide your trouble to a partial stranger ? 
Many have felt so, o the reason is 
simple. In confiding to a friend we know 
that our friend’s judgment is liable to be 
warped by knowing our actual circum- 
stances and feelings. Our friend judges 
by what he knows of us personally, rather 
than what would be the opinion of the 
world at large. It frequently happens, 
then, that if we could induce the stranger 
to enter into our case with sufficient in- 
terest we should receive truer, because 
more unbiassed advice. During her edu- 
cation Eleanor had received much kind- 
ness from her governess, and she would 
have been glad to have continued the 
acquaintance after leaving school, but 
this was entirely overruled by Mrs. Vers- 
choyle. This lady had married shortly 
before Eleanor left school, but her mar- 
riage had not alienated her from. her 


favourite a She was an amiable and 
accomplished woman, high-minded and 
conscientious—a Christian in the best 


sense of the word. It was from her 
Eleanor had become imbued with those 
elevated principles which sustained her in 
all her actions. Observant beyond her 
years, she noticed that Mrs. Costar was 
calm and happy, and thought that to 
imitate her conduct was the surest way 
to be calm and happy herself—a doctrine 
of cause and effect which had produced a 
most beneficial result. 

It was to this lady that Eleanor— 
having with difficulty gained her mother’s 
conseut—paid a visit on the day following 
our meeting in the garden. 

Meanwhile, ignorant of Eleanor’s ab- 
sence, i went full of happy visions to 
Mrs. Verschoyle’s house; but to my 
astonishment was denied admittance. It 
appeared that the fact of Eleanor’s ab- 
sence had induced the widow to make 
some so eroe as to Eleanor’s late depres- 
sion and anxiety. She would, perhaps, 
hardly have taken the trouble to do this, 
but Mr. Softon began to be uneasy, and 
ir. place of his usual polite attentions to 
the widow, he was full of complaints 
against Eleanor for encouraging my visits, 
and did not hesitate —having lately 
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learned the report of my wife’s death 
to state what he believed to be tho ros 
— of my visits. 

The widow indignantly order 
should not be admitted. ; ti 

“There must be some mistake,” | said 
to the servant. ‘‘Go and tell your mis. 
tress—I know she is within—that I hare 
urgent business.” 

The servant took up my message, and 
came back inviting me to the drawine. 
room. A singular expression crossed the 
girl’s face as she closed the door after 
me. 

As I went upstairs I could hear female 
voices in the drawing-room. I was un. 
willing to interrupt them, as the voice I 
wanted was not there. I should have 
turned back and waited awhile, but the 
accent which I faintly distinguished had 
something in it strangely familiar. 

As 1 mounted the stairs, and came 
nearer to the drawing-room, the voices 
could be more clearly distinguished. One 
of them belonged to the widow; the 
other fell upon my ear with a shock that 
filled me with astonishment and horror. 
I opened the door without disturbing the 
ladies. Mrs. Verschoyle had her face 
turned from me, so also had her com- 
panion—a noble, stately figure, dressed 
in the latest fashion. Her right hand, 
beautifully shaped and as white as marble, 
rested upon a little table which stood 
between her and the widow. Her fairy- 
like wrist was encircled by a bracelet of 
great value. The glove which had e- 
cased this beautiful hand was lying on 
the floor, so also was a Parisian parasol, 
so daintily shaped, that I thought it won- 
derful that it held together. The tiny 
foot which peeped out from beneath the 
ample folds of her dress was worthy of 
Cinderella’s slipper. 

I stood gazing at this charming figure 
transfixed. Had my own conscience been 
palpably embodied before me, repeating 
all the errors and follies of my past life, 
I could hardly have looked more aghast 
than when, perceiving me and rising an 
bowing gracefully, I saw, stately, cold, 
beautiful, self-possessed as ever, the 1¢a- 
tures of my dead wife! 


@ real 


CHAPTER XVIII. 


I AM SORELY TRIED. 


Cuittep to the heart, I stood like , 
statue in the middle of the room, look 
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ing fixedly at my wife with such awe 
in my features, that a stranger might 
have fancied I was looking at a visitant 
from another world. Before I had sutti- 
ciently recovered myself to speak, even 
if 1 had wished to do so, the voice of my 
wife, clear and silvery as the murmur of 
a mountain stream, fell upon my ears. 

“You seem to have forgotten me, 
Mark ?” 

I felt it impossible to reply. I was 
looking with astonishment at her appear- 
ance—at her rosy cheeks, fresher and 
fuller than ever—at her dark eyes, seem- 
ing deeper and more expressive than | 
had yet seen them—and at the bloom of 
health and vigour which palpitated in 
every vein. There was no embarrass- 
ment, no confusion in seeing me again. 
She was as calm and easy in her manner, 
her voice was as steady and well modu- 
lated, as though she had but just re- 
turned from a morning walk, and had 
unexpectedly found me returned from 
the factory earlier than usual. 

“ My dear Mark,” she continued, “I 
fear vou must blame me very much for 
leaving you so long; and I am to blame, 
I must confess, and I hope you will for- 
give me. I have thought many times of 
writing to you; but again I fancied it 
would be better to wait till your annoy- 
ance had cooled down. Besides, I knew 
your time was very much engrossed by 
your multifarious occupations. Come, 
Mark, confess that I have been quite 
considerate; I have not troubled you. 
But really this stage business is getting 
wearisome, after all. It was a pleasant 
excitement for a time, but the novelty 
has worn off. One ceases after a time 
to derive any pleasure from the clapping 
of hands or throwing of bouquets.” 

She waited, perhaps expecting me to 
say something; but I was too astounded 
to speak. Was it possible? Could she 
dream that I-intended to take her back as 
if nothing had happened? The husband 
she now recognised was no longer the 
Mark Irving of her early married life— 
the man who would have gone to the 
endof the world for her sake. No; I 
felt now that with all her beauty, and 
with the wealth of the Indies at her 
command, I should die where I stood 
rather than take such a woman to my 
bosom again. Finding me still silent, 
being, in fact, too horrified by her {lip- 
pant tone to answer her, she continued 
as lightly and easily as before : 

“So you see, Mark, as I had become 
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thoroughly bored with my new life, I 
determimed to quit it; but I found that 
no easy matter, I can assure you. ‘The 
Yankees, when they get hold of a specu- 
lation that pays won’t let go of it easily. 
It just happened that my musical know- 
ledge and odd notions, together perhaps 
with the fact of my being moderately 
presentable on the stage, made me for a 
time quite the rage. I made money. 
Yes, I can tell you, Mr. Manufacturer, 
you have a rival in that sublime art. 
But, as I said before, I was bored. | 
did not know how to get away; | had 
signed agreements, andall that sort of thing. 
I was determined to outwit them some- 
how, and at last a literary gentleman 
who had professed intense admiration for 
me—foolish fellow—inserted a notice of 
my death in his paper. Nothing could 
have been more charming, and | came to 
life again on this side of the Atlantic, as 
you see. I have been down to tlie old 
place, but not finding you there, | was 
directed here, and I have followed you 
up. I thought you would not be sorry 
to see me back again.” 

The passion which agitated me at this 
moment I can but faintly pourtray in words. 
Had I not learned from Eleanor to con- 
trol my feelings, it is impossible to say 
what might have eeeend: and the death 
which my wife had simulated might—God 
forgive me!—have become a reality. It 
was useless to speak. Had I spoken, 
such a torrent of invective must have 
flowed from my lips as no woman, how- 
ever base or abandoned, should listen to. 
I took up my hat, which I had abstractedly 
placed upon the table when I first entered 
the room, and moved toward tlie door. 

‘ But, Mark,” said my wife, “are you 
going like that? It is unconscionably 
rude of you. Have you nothing to say 
to me?” 

I half turned. Strange to say, for a 
moment the old charm returned to me— 
with all my burying passion, with all my 
consciousness of the wrong I had en- 
dured, a memory of the past flashed 
between me and my just anger. 


> 


“T have heard your story patiently,’ 
I said, “at least as much of if as you 
have chosen to tell me,” I added, with a 
bitter sneer. ‘I have nothing to say— 
what can I have to say ?” 

‘“T have no claim upon your gene- 


rosity,” said Constance. “1 know 


you are deeply offended, but I did not 
dream I should find you so entirely 
changed.” 









“Who has changed me, if I am 
changed?” Lasked. ‘“ Have you no con- 
science, no sense of decency, that you 
make such a remark ?”’ 

“T will not argue with you, Mark. I 
was to blame, no doubt; but tell me 
what you would have, and I will try and 
please you.” 

“When you left me as you did,” I 
said, sternly, “ you at once made a gulf 
between us which can never be bridged 
over. An end has come to all that 
might have been. I will never live a 
day in any house you occupy—I will not 
even dwell in the same county, if there 
is any chance of meeting your fair false 
face often. With all this you shall have 
no complaint to make of my generosity. 
Name whatever income you think requi- 
site to satisfy the claims of your position” 
(I could not refrain from an ironical tone 
in saying this), ‘‘and it shall be granted, 
though it doom me to a life of slavery to 
obtain it. And this, wretched, false 
woman, I swear, is the only step I shail 
oo with reference to you as long as I 

ive.” 

‘Mark, Mark!” said Constance, per- 
haps touched a little through the mail- 
armour of self which she habitually wore, 
“you must, you shall re-consider these 
words.” 

And without saying more, she threw 
herself on the floor, and with tears and 
entreaties besought me to forget the past. 

But I was steeled to all this. I only 
recognised in these elegant attitudes, in 
this ready expression of contrition, the 
dramatic points which the “first lady” 
would know so well how to assume and 
introduce with effect, and I left the room 
without once looking at her again. 

Mrs. Verschoyle had not witnessed this 
scene. ‘lio do her justice, she was a 
woman in spite of all her faults and 
peculiarities, and the tone of conversa- 
tion of Constance, which she had been 
listening to for nearly an hour before I 
came, had not prepossessed the widow in 
her favour. 

“tum !—a failure!” said my beautiful 
wife, as I left the room, as though it had 
been a new part studied with some pains, 
but ineffective when brought upon the 
stage. 

“T must make the best bargain I can 
with him,” said she, when the widow 
came back. “ Men are wonderfully capri- 
cious. 1 should not have stayed away 
so long. Time was when I could have 
wound him round my little finger.” 
“There was such a time,” I said, when 
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this speech was reported to me lone after. 
“but that time bas assed. It might he 
lasted all your life long. It is too late 
now. 

I wandered away from the house dis. 
tractedly, repeating to myself, “She jg 
alive!—beautiful, horrible!  Farewelj 
now, to my visions of Eleanor.” [ was 
thankful she had been absent—I little 
knew on what errand. This tremendous 
blow had fallen so suddenly, that I was 
quite unprepared for it. What would 
become of me? Could I see Eleanor 
again? Could I now calmly ask Eleanor 
to be my friend, when I had so nearly 
dragged her into an abyss from which her 
pure and timid nature would recoil? Was 
it not possible, even, that she might ima. 
cine the whole story of my wife’s death 
might be assumed—only a trick to de- 
ceive her? No, Mrs. Verschoyle had 
heard my wife’s own admission on that 
point. Even this trifling satisfaction 
soothed me in my present state of mind. 

What to do? Where to go? were 
the next questions. To go back to Star- 
cross just now was impossible. O’Hara 
would only ply me with questions relating 
to business, which would madden me. [ 
thought of Cary, and pictured to myself 
the astonishment of the young artist 
when he would hear this extraordinary 
news. ‘There was another motive which 
led me to think of him also at this time. 
I loved him as a brother. If I must lose 
Kleanor—and no doubt now remained on 
that point—it would at least be a con- 
solation if I could help Cary to take her 
away from the detestable Softon. 

Late at night I reached Cary’s lodgings, 
but found him in bed. After knocking 
long and vigorously, a head appeared at 
an upper window, and I recognised the 
artist’s deep voice. He soon came down 
and let me in. 

“Why, my dear fellow, what on earth 
is the matter with you?” said Cary, when 
we reached his room. ‘ How pale, wild, 
aud haggard you look! What 1s amiss! 
you look ill.” 

“T am ill, or even worse. I am almost 
mad.” 

“What is the matter ?” ; 

“Tt is soon told. More is told ina 
second than can be altered in an eternity. 
My wife has come back. She is alive— 
she is here; or at least at Lymmmgton; 
actually domiciled with Mrs. Verschoyle 
at this moment, though Heaven knows 
why she remains there.” 
“You are dreaming, man,” said the 
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artist. “Did I not hear she was dead: 
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“False, every word of it. A lie in- 
vented by herself merely to gratify the 
caprice of the moment.” 

Cary was almost as astounded as I had 


been. 
“You have been utterly deceived, then,” 


said he. 

‘“‘Thave,” I replied ; ‘*‘ but I came here 
for your sympathy—your advice. Tell 
me, for God’s sake, what I can do!” 

“You have no thought of a reconcilia- 
tion, I can see.”’ 

“Not the least; it would only expose 
me to deeper wiles than ever. She is 
lost to all sense of shame. I know not 
what step to take next. Yes, happy 
thought! give me writing materials, 
Cary, and promise me one thing.” 

“Twill do all in my power to help 
you,” said the artist. 

“T must leave here,” I said, “and it is 
of no use attempting to see ——” 

I stopped nervously. 

“Go on,” said Cary; “ you can speak 
freely to me.” 

“Well, then, you will understand, after 
all that has passed, that it is useless for 
me to see Kleanor. I shall only make 
her unhappy, and myself more so. But 
I feel that I must make my own part in 
this miserable aifair clear to her, should 
she never see me again. I could not 
bear that any doubt of my sincerity and 
respect for her should ever cross her 
mind. You, Cary, and vou best of all, 
can clear this up. I will write what I can, 
and where I fail you can fill up the gap.” 

“T will do it,” said the artist, pressing 
my hand; ‘and believe me, my dear fellow, 
when J say that I grieve for you with my 
whole heart. I was the first to introduce 
you to that false woman: I wish I had 
been at the bottom of the sea.” 

I wrote a long and earnest letter to 
Eleanor. I told her all the hopes and 
dreams which I had cherished. Spoke 
of the blank prospects I had in the future. 
I asked for no reply. I-did not press 
for an interview. ‘The past seemed so 
entirely past now. 

An answer, however, came from 
Eleanor as soon as she returned. She 
(strangely as it then seemed) was willing 
to see me, and appointed the following day 
for that purpose. 

I went accordingly, but was surprised 
to find my wife there also. It appeared 
she had prevailed on Mrs. Verschoyle to 
allow her to stay under the pretext that 
she could not find accommodation at the 
hotel. Ido not believe she had inquired 





at the hotel, but was merely staying there ~ 
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for the object of seeing me again. No 
doubt she calculated upon making terms 
with me greatly to her own advantage. 

I did not speak to my wife, but J 
caught her glance upon one oceasion. 
and it told ine plainly the purpose of my 
coming was clear to her. She apparent! 
expected yet to impress me with li 
grace and beauty; but I had ceased to be 
impressionable in such a case. My feel- 
ings had totally changed, and I was so 
irritated to see her there that [ said— 

“If you have any urgent business here, 
may I beg that you will tell me how 
long you will stay, so that I may leave 
the house till you are gone, when I will 
call again.” 

“That would be apity,” she said. “J 
shall not stay here long. My only mo- 
tive for being here to-day is the hope of 
seeing you.’ 

Saying this, Constance cast down her 
eyes and assumed a sad expression. So 
well had she schooled herself to express 
any emotion that it was almost impos- 
sible to believe that this was assumed. 
And when she raised her beautiful face, 
and I saw tears in her eyes, I almost 
fancied even now that she had some 
feeling of remorse. I was_ simple. 
minded. Had she not carried her dra- 
matic conception too far I might easily 
have been deceived by it; but it was 
overdone. There was a counterpoise 
also to my wife’s talent in the fact that 
I was within the enchanted circle of 
Eleanor’s influence. As I looked up 
and saw those crocodile tears which, 
under some circumstances, might have 
moved me, [ saw also so many traces of 
Eleanor in every part of the room that 
my heart was steeled again. It was a 
mistake of Constance to go to Mrs. 
Verschoyle’s. She had overshot the 
mark. It was a clever bit of acting, and 
had the audience been sympathetic, 
might have told. 

“Tf you wish to see me again respect- 
ing the arrangement I proposed when 
I last. saw you, itis unnecessary. You 
need not be uneasy on that point. | hay: 
consulted mysolicitor already; he wil ex- 
amine into the state of my atlairs, and 
whatever his report may be, your share 
of my labours shall be the greatest. 
Live where you please, but not too near 
me.” | 

Constance rubbed her eyes with the 
corner of her embroidered hanckerchiet, 
and said, after a moment of silence, anc 
in a subdued tone— ae 

“You were always generous, Mark. 
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I regret that I have put your forbearance 
to so severe a trial.’ Then recovering 
somewhat her former manner, she said 
flippantly— 

“You seem angry now. I will pay you 
a visit in a month or two, and you may 
then be more complacent.” 

“Tn a month or two I may be at the 
other side of the world.” 

“Oh, I can easily understand that you 
are disappointed at finding that the news 
of my death was false.” 

« Woman,” said I, in a tone which, 
spite of the icy barrier of worldliness and 
vanity which encompassed her, I could 
see struck home, “ would to God you had 
really died rather than I should this day 
see so much beauty and talent debased 
and degraded. Would to God you had 
died in my arms ere I learnt the fatal 
lesson that my ideal of you was false 
and untrue, and had never existed. How 
tenderly then I should have cherished 
your memory! I should have gone to 


my own grave with a loftier feeling 
toward every woman for your sake. The 
thought of your then dear face shining 
above me in the realms of bliss would 
have weaned me from the ties that bound 
me to the world, and the elevation of soul 
which would have been the result of that 


pure sorrow would have brought me 
nearer to God.” 

Partly subdued by the passionate 
earnestness of my manner, partly by the 
innate feeling of the actress, which never 
left her, she had fallen into a graceful 
attitude, which the noblest sculptor might 
not have disdained to imitate. 

With eyes cast down, with head bent, 
with her silken eyelashes half concealing 
some opportune tears, with her arms 
hanging listlessly by her side, with a 
studied carelessness—all this, combined 
with her graceful figure, her exquisite 
profile, her silence, her apparent uncon- 
sciousness, formed a picture that was 
almost perfect. 

_The time had passed for such an exhi- 
bition to affect me. I muttered hastily to 
myself, “ Beautiful, but false to the very 


core!” At the same moment Eleanor 
entered the room. 


CHAPTER XIX. 


AUNT MARY IS CENSORIOUS. 


Since I last spoke of Eleanor she had 
visited her former governess, and had 
Only now returned. It may be well to 
relate what has passed in the interim. 


WHO WAS TO BLAME ? 


From the moment that Mr, 
learned the]supposed fact of m 
death he pressed his suit with “Bleano: 
with redoubled ardour. In this he was 
well supported by the widow, and the 
consequence was that Mr. Softon made a 
formal declaration. 

Poor Eleanor, agitated between her 
own thoughts of mght and wrong, he 
mother’s pressing advice to accept Mr, 
Softon, and my secret urgency also, was 
glad to unburden herself to her friend, 
and ask advice. She was also anxious to 
gain time—time to prove if my supposi. 
tion respecting my wife’s death were 
correct, time to analyze her own feelings, 
time to enable her to judge fairly of ie 
Softon. 

But that gentleman was wise in his 
generation, and it was no part of his 
policy to let the grass grow under his 
feet; consequently, before she had com- 
pleted arrangements for this proposed 
visit, she was solicited by Softon. 

Eleanor had before, in answer to a 
written declaration of his affection for her, 
declined to consider the proposal for a 
lengthened period, and she took advantage 
of his haste to decline most peremptory. 
Pressed for reasons, she declined to give 
- a 
Vir Softon was a somewhat melodra- 
matic gentleman : without urging her any 
more, he made a tremendous demonstra 
tion to Mrs. Verschoyle, which had the 
effect of so alarming that weak-minded 
lady, that she was induced to call in her 
sister-in-law’s aid to take counsel what 
was to be done with her rebellious 
daughter. 

“ Now consider,” said the widow; what 
would the girl have? Here is a gentle- 
manly young man, in a good situation 
under Government, daily raising himself 
in the social scale, good looking, wit 
undeniable talent, accomplishments, a0 
most pleasing manners, with such affec- 
tion for Eleanor too. My dear Mary, 
I lefé Mr. Softon in the drawing-room, 
in such a state it quite alarmed me. Yn 
sure I don’t know what he'll do u 
Eleanor continues so obstinate, but some 
thing desperate, 1 am sure.” 

“Bless my soul, sister, don’t — 
yourself. Something desperate, indeed ; 
yes, very likely take to wearing — 
tache perhaps, or smoking, or plays 
the flute. Desperate he’s indeed! Oh: 4 
desperate youth, is Mr. Softon. + 

‘Whenever I want a little sensivi 
advice,” said the widow, “ that 1s always 
the way you answer me.” 
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“Don’t be foolish, then,” said the 
spinster, sharply ; “‘say what you want, 
without talking nonsense, Desperate, 
indeed ! what’s he to be desperate about ? 
Are there not plenty of young women ? 
If Eleanor refuses Softon he’ll marry 
somebody else in six months, unless, in- 
deed, he runs away with some woman 
who is married already ; but what do you 
want with me?” 

Mrs. Verschoyle was extremely angry 
with her unceremonious sister; but sub- 
duing her wrath, she begged her t to use 
her influence w ith Eleanor. 

“My influence! Bless my soul, youth 
and beauty will listen to my influence, 
of course. Youth and beauty has no 
will of its own, I suppose? Youth and 
beauty wont pull one way while Aunt 
Mary pulls the other.” 

“Well, sister, try what you can do, 
there’s a ‘dear.” 

“Oh, very dear, when a favour is 
wanted. Cross old thing, spiteful old 
maid, mischief- making creature, when 
nothing is to be euined ; but listen, l 
think L have a clue to the mystery —I 
will go and speak to her at once.’ 

Poor Eleanor, little dreaming of this 
diplomacy on the widow’s part, had shut 
herself up in her own room, and hoped 
her worry was ended, at least for the 
day, when her aunt tapped at the door. 
She little imagined what was in store for 
her. 

Miss Verschoyle entered and plunged 
into the subject without delay. 

“ Now, my dear, what about Mr. Softon? 
You have refused him, I hear.” 

“Yes, dear aunt, I have. Would you 
have me“do otherwise 2” 

“ Now, don’t pump me, girl. Tl give 
my opinion by-and-bye. Before I give 
my reasons, I wish to know yours.’ 

a My dear aunt, do you think him 
worthy ? Have you not frequently ridi- 
euled him ? You’ have no confidenee in 
him, I am sure.’ 

. "As much as I have 1 in a girl who runs 
after married men.’ 

“If you make such an accusation as 
that with reference to me, I had rather 
not speak to you upon the subject, aunt.” 

“Who meets married men ss midnight 
in honeysuckle bowers,” said the old 
lady, maliciously. 

“T know the circumstance to which 
you allude,” said Eleanor, “and I will 
explain it.” 

Eleanor then calmly told her aunt the 
Whole state of the case, and concluded 


(To be continued.) 
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by stating the fact of my _ wife's 
death. . 

*T don’t believe a word of it. I have 
lost faith*in Mark, after this. I faney 
that as likely as not, he has himself had 
the paragraph inserted. Ihave noticed 
many times how eagerly he has sought 
your society ; but Tam ashamed of you 
for encouraging such conduct.” 

“T have not encouraged it, I assure 
you,” said Eleanor. Mark himself 
would be the first to disavow such be- 
haviour on my part.” 

“ Fine doings, indeed! What will the 
girls come to now ? But,” turning sharply 
upon Eleanor, ‘if you have acted pro- 
perly, why does Mark contrive to come 
to the house daily 2” 

“Tf it should prove true,”’ said Eleanor, 

“can you then see any objection ?” 

e Common decency might be stud ied 
even then,” said the spinster. “He 
might leave you alone till his wife was 
decently buried.” 

* You are harsh, aunt.” 

“Harsh! no, just. Yes, I love Mai 
better than you, girl, and that is why I 
detest his conduct. He shall never enter 
the house again, if I can help it. At all 
events I wont see him.” 

Poor Eleanor knew not what i. 
She only besought Miss Verschoyle to 
leave her, and “making all haste, she 
started from home without exchan ring 
another word with her mother, sister, or 
aunt, merely leaving a note to explain 
where she had gone, and betook herselt 
to the house of her old schoolmistress. 

Troubled now more than ever, Eleanor 
sought eagerly the unbi: ssed advice 
which she could not obtain in her own 
home. All her doubts respecting me 
seemed confirmed by her aunt. That I 
loved her she could not doubt | aed a 
moment. That I wished to act h . 
ably she also fully believed, nor id 
she for an instant subscribe to the i ide L 
which her aunt suggested, that ! had 
misled her respecting the announcement 
of my wife’s death. No, ifit was false ] 
equally with herself was deceived—of 


7 


that she felt convinced. All she could 
say to herself in summing up the events 
that had passed, was that I loved, and 


that she could be happy with that \ ve if 
she dared accept it. If otherwise what 
should her conduct be? ‘The answer 
which her own heart gave to this question 
seemed to lighten her sorrow in amo- 
ment—* She ‘vould remain unmarried as 
long as she lived.” 
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PARLOUR OCCUPATIONS. 


WAXEN FLOWERS AND FRUIT. 


In the present article we propose to ex- 
lain how the principles laid down in our 
ast article* are applied to the imitation 

of the composite order of flowers. These 

in some points differ so much from most 
other blossoms, that our first section would 
be incomplete without it. 

The composite is the largest natural 
order which systematic botanists have 
established. Its flowers are readily re- 
cognised by their general character, the 
types of which are the daisy, the sun- 
flower, the China-aster, the common 
tansy, the groundsel, and the well-known 
dake. 

The head, or flower, consists of many 
blossoms, brought together upon a flat 
top, or receptacle, formed of small strap- 

shaped leaves, called 
bracts (B). The yellow 
centre, marked C, con- 
sists of florets whose co- 
rollx are not developed. 
One of these heads may 
therefore contain two 
. hundred florets, which 
in a wild and unculti- 
vated state may only 
possess corolle at the 
. outer edge, as in the 
common daisy; or ma 
be covered with corollz, 
or doubled, as in the 
highly cultivated dahlia, 
where the central disk 
or eye entirely disap- 
pears. What are known 
as the single flowers of 
this order, as they require peculiar ma- 
nagement, are the subject of the present 
paper. 

As a specimen flower we will take the 
China-aster, because on the one hand it is 
not so delicately small as the daisy, nor 
on the other hand, is it too large for a 
bouquet. It allows of great variety of 
colouring also, and will harmonize with 
the flowers which have gone before. 

Having procured two flowers, lay the 
card-board sheet on the table before you, 
to receive the parts of the flower which 
you dissect ; and taking it to pieces, place 
each in its appropriate position. The de- 
veloped petals will be found generally to 

* Ante, p. 56. 


consist of two rows, and would 
the card-board as in the diagram 


lie upon 


A ver. 


tical section should then be made of the 


disks and florets, to give 
the idea of the thickness 
of that part of the flower, 
and this should be laid in 
the centre of the card- 
board. As strips of wax 
as small as those required 
for the petal of the China- 
aster or the composite 
flowers generally, are so 
small that they are easily 
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aflected by the warmth of the hand, it is 


better to cut out twenty-four p 
the proper size and shape (see 
diagram), and prepare them before 
proceeding to lay the foundation 
of the waxen flower. This allows 
the petals time to cool, and saves 
trouble in practice. The petals 
must be cut in thin pale blue 
wax, about the eighth of an inch 
longer than the real flower-leaf, to 
allow sufficient wax to adhere to 
the basement. The natural petals 
will be found to be crimpled in a 
delicate manner, which we found 
at first difficult to imitate; but 
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the fol- 


lowing plan answers well :—Take a har 


cedar pencil, and having sliced 


the top 


obliquely, cut the straight edge % 
made into regular but close notches, a 


deep as practicable. With this, 
d: then 


pressure, indent a piece of car 


by firm 
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erain each wax petal by laying it upon 
the card, and i it gently with the 
notched end of the pencil, held obliquely. 











The pencil should be damped before it is 
drawn along the petal. This simple mode 
of crimping wax petals will be found use- 
ful in many other cases, 

We now proceed to lay the foundation 
of the flower. Before doing so take note 
of the stiff appearance of the natural stalk, 
and the way in which the flower carries 
its head. To secure this 
appearance,\a strong piece 
of wire should be chosen, 
and should be doubled and 
tied so as to make a flat 
ring at the top and a stiff 
stalk. [The diagram in 
which the twining of the 
wire isrepresented loosely, 
will explain this.| Scraps 
of wax are then to be 
pressed about the wire, so 
as to imitate the general outline of the 
basement of the flower. To make every- 
thing intelligible, we have added a sketch 
of this stage of the proceed- 
ing. A piece of thick yellow 
wax should be cut out the 
size of the top of the disk, 
and marked so as to resemble 
the eye of the flower. This 
is done very carelessly by 
most artists in wax and com- 
posite flowers; as ordinarily 
made, they never look well, 
as the centre is composed of 
shreds of wax cut finely with 
scissors. We can recommend 
the following: Apply the yellow wax to the 

asement so-as to make a good round top, 
and then, with a wet tinting brush (before 
described) which has been slightly damped 
with gum-water, “dap” the wax regularly 
all over till it assumes the appearance of 
line hairs, The blue petals may then be 
applied by pressing them gently against 
the underside of the receptacle, being at- 
tentive in giving each petal a fellow on 
the Opposite side, and placing the second 
row alternate with the first. 

his having been done, twenty-four 
racts made of dark green wax must be 
aid on regularly below or against the 
petals, They must be cut out of four 
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sizes of six; the largest being about an 
inch, the shortest a quarter of an incl in 
length. The stalk being covered with 
green wax, must be made angular, and 
dusted with scrapings from any light 
coloured woollen substance. ‘This will 
give the hairy appearance. If these direc 
tions are followed carefully, it will be 
found that the composite flowers are to 
be imitated in wax more completely than 
many blossoms which have the reputation 
of being made with less difficulty. 

In concluding this part of our sub- 
ject, we beg to subjoin the following 
hints :— When Beng eel making jas 
to be performed, choose a warm situa- 
tion as vour seat. If the hands are too 
hot, and the wax is thereby rendered 
too flaccid, wash in tepid water. ‘The 
hands are oftener too cold ; in which ease 
washing in hot water, and a seat near the 
fire, are recommended. Never be in o 
hurry, or you will spoil your flower. Le 
careful in cutting the petals, &c., cor- 
rectly: young artists in wax, in their 
anxiety to get to the building up of the 
flower, are apt to be incorrect in cutting 
the petals, and their flowers are, in con- 
sequence, unsymmetrical. After haying 
dissected and imitated a flower, preserve 
patterns and sketches of its different 
parts, so that when the season for the 
plant has passed, other copies of it may 
be made. Always hold the flower in the 
left hand, and apply fresh pieces with t! 
right. Any oil, grease, or water, will 
prevent the proper adhesion of the lamina 
of wax to each other. 

There is one matter of importance 
which we desire our readers to under- 
stand—.e., that at the time we write 
upon the subject, we always make 


Jlower we are describing; thus every dil- 


ficulty presenting itself is the more easi): 
explained away, and the directions are 
rendered clear to the reader. No essen- 
tial information will be withheld; but ¢! 
ordinary rules, together with improve- 
ments resulting from original experimen’ 
will be unhesitatingly imparted. We are 
now experimenting upon the manufactur 
of wax sheets, and have already made some 
desirable improvements, 

We shall at once proceed to our next 
subject connected with this arf, na: 
the modelling of fruits and leaves. _ 

By this time our readers shoud 
sufficiently acquainted with this art to ve 
somewhat independent of theirtutor. 1 
such be not the case, we must sa) 
but a poor compliment to our teaching 
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However, before resuming our instruc- 
tions in the imitation of flowers and fruit 
in wax, we would take the opportunity 
to remind our readers of the plan we have 
hitherto pursued, viz., to lay down such 
general rules and plans as would enable 
the student to imitate any objects of the 
same kind as those to which the direc- 
tions referred. We do not wish our 
readers to depend for ever upon us for 
patterns, but to find a pattern in every 
object they admire. If a young painter 
were set to copy the works of others, 
without any instruction in the principles 
of light and shade, colour, or perspective, 
he would never be able to paint from 
nature—he would be a servile copyist, 
and zo more. Wedo not wish to teach 
our pupils merely to make a camellia, a 
fuchsia, or any other flower of which we 
give a pattern, bunt we wish them to 
understand the principles upon which all 
flowers may be imitated in wax. Of two 
flowers made from a pattern, it would be 
easy to detect at once which was made 
by the artist (who understood the prin- 
ciples upon which it was made), and 
which by the mere imitator (who servilely 
followed the pattern). We are happy to 
say, for the vindication of ourselves, and 
the encouragement of those of our fair 
readers who may be frightened at this 
“philosophy,” that this power of readily 
imitating any simple flowers without any 
pattern except the objects themselves, 
has been attained by more than one 
school-girl of our acquaintance. Some 
of them, indeed, have assured us of their 
intention of going out with their ruled 
eard-board in the spring and summer, and 
making a collection of wax wild-flowers 
for themselves ! 

Hitherto we have treated only of the 
imitations of objects with ¢iiz sheets of 
wax; but its adaptation in this form is 
limited. Wax can be melted and moulded, 
and can then be applied to the imitation 
of solid objects, such as the large seed- 
vessels of the apple, pear, gooseberry, 
grape or plum. Jf proper care is used, 
this operation is quite as unobjectionable 
as the making flowers from waxen sheets, 
and is quite as suited for the practice of 
feminine fingers. The results are, if 
possible, still more charming. We 
scarcely know any production of art 
which costs so little trouble, and pro- 
duces such a pleasing effect, as a dish 
full of waxen fruits, such as grapes, 
oranges, plums, currants, apples, pine- 
apples, Sc. To make all these is within 
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the power of the most ordinary ingenuity 
and at so small an outlay that the sid. 
tables, or mantelpieces, or even the 
plate-racks, of every cottage home might 
be adorned and beautified with them. ’ |; 
requires great care, and very clever mapj. 
pulation, to make the thin sheets of wax. 
and it is rather expensive to purchase 
them: but no such difficulties meet us ip 
the modelling of fruits, or other solid 
objects, in wax, which should be learned 
before the artist attempts to make the 
waxen sheets for herself. 

We shall, in pursuance of the plan we 
have before adopted, lay down the general 
rules and plans of modelling in wax, and 
then give illustrations, passing from 
operations of the simplest kind to those 
more difficult and complicated. 

The material of which moulds for waxen 
fruit should be composed is the best 
plaster-of-Paris which is bought at the 
Italian figure-makers at about @ penny a 
ound, in bags containing 14: lbs., or half 
vags containing 7 lbs. If this cannot be 
procured, the cheaper plaster from the 
oil-shops may be substituted, if it can be 
procured quite fresh. If, however, the 
plaster is faulty, the results of the 
modelling will of course be more or less 
so also. It is the property of plaster-of- 
Paris to form a chemical union with 
water and to form a paste which rapidly 
“ sets” or hardens into a substance of the 
density of firm chalk. The mould must 
therefore be made by an impression from 
the object to be imitated, made upon the 
plaster before it sets. “ok 

The use of an elastic fruit in early ex- 
periments, leads to a want of accuracy m 
the first steps of the operation, which causes 
very annoying difficulties afterwards ; and 
therefore a solid, inelastic body—an egg 
boiled hard—is recommended as the first 
object to be imitated. ; ; 

Having filled a small pudding pase 
about three quarters full of damp sam 





the finer the better), lay the egg 
assed in the sand, so that be “ 
is above, and half below the level 0 o 
sand, which should be perfectly a - 
around it. Then prepare the p Sf val 
another basin, which should be bh 
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of water. Sprinkle the plaster in quickly 
till it comes to the top of the water, and 
then, having stirred it for a moment, 
pour the whole upon the egg in the other 
asin. 
' In the course of less than a minute the 
laster will begin to harden, when, with 
a knife or spoon, the plaster may be taken 
from the edges of the basin, and plastered 
over the top to “round” the outside of 
the mould. In Fig. 1 is shown a sup- 
posed section of the basin B, the egg EH 
laidin the sand 8. In Fig. 2 the plaster 





P has been poured over the egg KE, and 
heaped up or rounded over the top. While 
the Aa/f mould thus made is hardening 
thoroughly, carefully remove every par- 
ticle of plaster from the basin in which it 

was mixed, and also from the spoon which 

has been used. ‘This must be done by 

placing them both in water and wiping 

them perfectly clean. This is highly im- 

portant, since a small quantity ot plaster 

which has set will destroy the quality of 

a second mixing if it is mixed therewith. 

In about five minutes the half mould will! 
be fit to remove, which may be done by 
turning the basin up with the right hand 
(taking care not to lose the sand), so that 
the mould falls into the left hand. The egg 
should then be gently allowed to fall back 
upon the sand out of the mould; if, how- 
ever, it adheres, lightly scrape the plaster 
from the edge of the mould, and then 
shake it out into the hollow of the hand. 
If, however, the exact half of the egg has 
been immersed in the sand, no such difli- 
culty will arise ; this shows how import- 
ant is exactness in the first position of the 
object from which a casting is to be taken. 
The egg being removed and laid aside, 
the mould or casting must be trimmed ; 
that is, the sand must be brushed from 
the flat surface of the mould with a nail- 
brush very lightly, without touching the 
extreme and sharp edges where the 
hollow of the mould commences. ‘Then, 
upon the broad edge from which the 
Sand has been brushed, make four equi- 
distant hollows (with the round end of a 
table-knife) like the deep impression of a 
thimble’s end. These are to guide here- 
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after in the fixing of the second half of 
the mould. The egg should now be re- 
placed in the casting, and the edge of the 
cast, with the holes thoroughly lubricated 
with sweet oil, laid on with a feather, or, 
what is better, a large camel-hair brush. 
Fig. 3 represents the egg and the firs’ 
half of the mould. H the holes made to 





fit the second half of the mould upon. 
Into the small pudding basin from which 
the sand has been emptied, place with 
the egg uppermost, the half mould, which, 
if the operation has been managed pro- 
perly, should /i¢ close at the edges to th 
side of the vessel; then prepare some 
more liquid plaster as before, and pour it 
upon the egg and mould, and while if is 
hardening, round it with the spoon as with 
the first half. Fig. 4 represents a section 





Fig. & 


of the parts, showing the position of the 
two halves and the model in thie basin. 
In due time remove the whole from the 
basin: the halves will be found readily 
separable, and the egg being removed, 
the mould is ready to cast in, after it has 
been set aside for an hour or two so as to 
completely harden, This is the simplest 
form of mould, and all are made on the 
same principle. In our next article will 
be found instructions for casting. 

The casting of an egg is thus not merely 
interesting as the first step ina series of 
lessons, but as supplying a means of inii- 
tating peculiarly charming objects, which 
the natural historian tries almost in vain 
to preserve. We shall proceed then 
with the directions for the casting of an 
eggin the mould, which we suppose has 
been made according to the directions 
previously given. 

For the first experiments, common 
yellow wax may be used as the material, 
or the ends of half-burnt wax candles. 
The materials of the hard (not tallow) 
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composition mould candles will also 
answer. 

Every large object to be imitated in wax 
must be cast follow; and, therefore, 
though the transparent lightness required 
in the imitation of fruits is not requisite 
in an artificial egg, we shall cast the egg 
upon the same principle as fruit. 

lst.— The two pieces of the plaster-of- 
Paris mould must be soaked in hot water 
for ten minutes. 

Q9nd.—The wax should in the meantime 
be very slowly melted in a small tin 
saucepan with a spout to it, care being 
taken not to allow it to boil, or it will be 
discoloured. As to the quantity of wax 
to be melted, the following is a general 
rule :—If a lump the size of the object to 
be imitated, be placed in the saucepan, it 
should be sufficient for casting twice, at 
least. 

3rd.—As soon as the wax is melted 
thoroughly, place the saucepan on the 
hob of the grate, and taking the parts of 
the mould from the hot water, remove 
the moisture from their surfaces by press- 
ing them gently with a handkerchief or 
soft cloth. It is necessary to use what 
is called in some of the arts ‘a very light 
hand” in this operation, especially in 
drying moulds of fruits, whose aspect 
possesses characteristic irregularities— 
such as those on the orange, the lemon, or 
the cucumber. The mould must not be 
wiped, but only pressed. Ifthe water hasnot 
been hot enough, or if the drying is not 
performed quickly, the mould will be too 
cold and the wax will congeal too rapidly, 
and settle in ridges and streaks; on the 
other hand, ifthe wax has been made too 
hot, it will adhere to the mould, and re- 
fuse to come out entire. 

4th.—Having laid the two halves of 
the mould so that there can be no mistake 
in fitting the one in its exact place quickly 
on the other, pour from the saucepan into 
one of the half moulds nearly as much 
wax as will fill the hollow made by the 
model (egg), quickly fit the other half on 
the top of it, squeeze the two pieces 
tightly together in the hand, and still 
holding them thus, turn them over in 
every possible position, so that the wax 
which is slowly congealing in the internal 
hollow of the mould may be of equal thick- 
ness inall parts, Having continued this 
process at least two minutes, the hands 
(still holding and turning the mould) may 
be immersed in cold water to accelerate 
the cooling process. The perfect con- 
gealment of the wax may be known after 
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a little experience, by the a 
sound of fluid on shekibe fg mae 

Sth.—As soon as the mould is ¢9 
pletely cooled, the halves may be a. 
rated carefully, the upper being litte 
straight up from the under, and jf th 
operation has been properly managed 
waxen egg will be turned out of fhe 
mould. 

6th.—The egg will only require érip. 
ming, that is, removing the ridge which 
marks the line at which the halves of the 
mould joined, and polishing out the 
scratches or inequalities left by the knife 
with a piece of soft rag, wet with spirits 
of turpentine or spirits of wine. 

It is always destrable, when the 
materials and moulds are prepared, to 
make several castings of the same object 
as the moulds are apt to get chipped when 
laid by ina cupboard ; and for this reason, 
as well as for the sake of practice, we re. 
commend our pupils to make at least a 
dozen waxen eggs before they proceed to 
any other object. If they succeed in this 
completely, they may rest assured that 
every diificulty which is likely to meet 
them in any future operations of casting 
will be more easily overcome. 

That these results of experiment may 
be rendered correct imitations of the 
object from whose form they were 
modelled, we shall now add a few further 
directions :-— 

To colour the wax.—While the wax is 
yet on the hob, and fluid, stir into ita 
little fake white, in powder, and continue 
to stir the mixture while it is being 

oured into the half mould. It will be 
ound that unless the fixing and shaking 
of the moulds is managed quickly, the 
colouring matter will settle on the side 
of the half into which the mixture 1s 
poured ; a little care in manipulation 18 
therefore again requisite. 

2. To produce a good imitation of the 
surface.—It will by noted be the close 
observer that the shell of the common 
hen’s egg has a number of minute holes, 
which destroy the perfect smoothness of 
its appearance. This peculiarity 1s ml 
tated in the following simple manner :— 
In the first place, very slightly prick with 
a fine needle the surface of your waxet 
egg, and then, having smeared it with 
spirits of turpentine, rub the surface 
over, so as early to obliterate the marks 
of the needle point. 

_ With these eggs some amusing domes 
tic conjuring may be performed to amuse 
a young party; founded upon the fact 
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shat the waxen eggs vanish when put 
‘nto boiling water. 

Upon exactly the same plan as that we 
have now described, may be formed the 
moulds for the orange, the apple, and the 

ear, and of all fruits which have two 
symmetrical halves, the parts of which 
do not swell out below the line of mould- 
‘yg. This must be clearly understood. 
To explain: if a pear 
were to be placed in 
the first moulding in 
the position shown 
in the section repre- 
t----- ie "B sented in Fig. 1, it is 
sponta Plain that the upper- 
MF half and lower-half 
would not be symme- 

' trical; and that the 
lower would not “deliver,” or come out, 
without breaking the edges of the mould, 
unless the broader part of the pear, at 
A, could pass through the smaller open- 
ing up the mould at B, which would he 
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impossible. In such a case the model 
could not be extracted without breaking 
the mould. This fruit should, to make 
two symmetrical halves, be cast horizon- 
tally, as in Fig. 2, and then no such 





objection could arise. But this would 
hardly apply tothe apple, the “eye” of 


“which, as well as the stalk’s insertion 
> 5 


are too deeply impressed to prevent a 
difficulty in getting the casting out of 
either mould. Of this further in our 
next. 


(To be continued.) 
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No. 6.—JEPHTHAH’S DAUGHTER. 


Tue majestic oaks, the herds and verdant 
pastures of Bashan, have ever furnished, 
to the inspired prophets of Israel, types 
and figures of richness and fertility. Age 
alter age has passed away, nation has 
succeeded nation in earth’s pageant over 
these fair plains, cities have risen on those 
river banks; but the nations have melted 
into the shadows of the past, the cities 
have crumbled away, and all has changed 
save those glorious oaks of Bashan, which 
still crown the summits of the hills where 
their kindred flourished, and gaze down 
as of old upon the vales and rivers be- 
neath. Their day however must come, 
for Isaiah hath said, “The cedars of 
Lebanon, and all the oaks of Bashan, 
shall be brought low.” 

_ Arrayed in all the gorgeous robes of 
her ancient glory, ere yet her “ time to 
weep” had come, the land of Bashan burst 
upon the gaze of two persons as they 
gained the brow of one of the hills which 
separated her from the land of Gilead. 
‘Ha! by Moloch, this is a glorious 


country,” said one,—a tall man clad in & 
dark dress which fell to his sandalled feet, 
and in a corslet of rusty steel, and bat- 
tered helmet. ‘ Behold those frowning 
mountains,” he added; “see how they 
spring to the skies, and then sink down 
into soft grassy slopes, losing themselves 
in these pretty green vales. Mark how 
the glittering Jabbok, like a jewelled 
necklace, rests upon the bosom of these 
verdant plains, reflecting upon its shining 
surface, city, and tower, and marble 
palace.” 

“Tt is,” returned his companion, a man 
of lordly bearing; “but my heart, un- 
touched by its loveliness, still fondly 
turns to Gilead.” 

‘What charm is there in Gilead, my 
lord, that you so cherish it? Your kin- 
dred, as you tell me, have thrust you irom 
your father’s house.” | 

“ He is old and powerless, Haziel. I 
am not his lawful son. Child of a fayou- 
rite handmaid, I shared with her all his 
heart, even after he married and was again 
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a father. His wife ever looked upon my 
mother and myself with envious eyes. 
Her dislike was infused into the bosoms 
of her sons, and they, by every art, sought 
to wean my father’s favour from me. At 
last they persuaded him to deny me all 
share of my patrimony, and finally to turn 
me from his house.” 

“Shame on them! Had you no friends 
who might use their influence for 

ou?” 

“T applied to the elders, and they ve- 
fused my suit. I, who so faithfully had 
served them, who had kept at bay the 
neighbouring nations, and raised the fame 
of Gilead to its present height !” 

“Oh, they were purchased by your 
brothers’ gold!” 

“From my infirm father and my 
brothers I expected nothing, but from 
my country I surely had a right to look 
for justice. So keenly did I feel my 
fellow-citizens’ ingratitude, that I shook 
the dust from off my feet upon the city, 
and left it, vowing never to return.” 

«“ A brave resolve, my noble Jephthah ! 
Think no more of such false friends, and 
turn to those who, with open arms, are 
waiting to receive you. Trust yourself to 
my direction, and, by Baal! the citizens 
of Gilead shall rue the day they ever in- 
jured Jephthah !” 

“Gently, my friend. Ere I join your 
band, I must exact that I never be re- 
quired to attack my countrymen.” 

‘‘We are too proud to number the 
celebrated Jephthah among us, to refuse 
anything he may demand.” 

The new friends descended the hill, and 
advanced toward a large cave, whose 

awning mouth opened into the dark 

osom of the mountain. As they entered, 
deafening shouts of “ Welcome, Haziel ! 
welcome, noble Jephthah!” awoke the 
echoes of the vault. 

The Ammonites had long meditated an 
inroad into Gilead, and now that Jephthah, 
the only man they feared, was expelled 
the city, they commenced an attack upon 
its borders. Many divisions of the 
Gileadites were sent against them, but 
they were repelled, and the enemy entered 
the land and directed their march towards 
the city. The brothers of Jephthah had 
all been defeated, and had withdrawn 
themselves into the city, where they were 
the scorn of all. The defeated soldiers, 
now encamped without the walls, were 
disheartened with their repeated unsuc- 
eess. ‘*O that the noble Jephthah were 
here,” said one of the soldiers, “and 
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Ammon would not shame us thug 
* Yea, said another, “had we but 
J — for our captain, we should soy 
repel the invaders ! 

The murmurs spread through the 
camp and reached the city, « Where 
is Jephthah*”’ became the public ¢ 
Shouts of derision against his brothers 
and disapprobation against the elders who 
had turned the warrior from the city 
resounded from every quarter. From 
rumours they rose to open rebellion, and 
the elders and Jephthah’s family were 
obliged to fly from the wrath of the 
people, and shelter themselves in a fort. 
fied tower. In front of this the populace 
assembled, vowing destruction upon the 
elders unless Jephthah were placed at the 
head of the army. The elders, to appease 
them, promised to send messengers after 
him into the land of Bashan. Messengers 
were accordingly despatched. After seve. 
ral days passed in great suspense, they 
returned with Jephthah’s refusal to aid 
his ungrateful city. ‘Go yourselves!” 
cried the people to the elders—* take 
with you Jephthah’s recreant brothers, 
and upon your knees entreat him to 
return and redeem us from that destruc. 
tion you could not avert !” 

Forced to obey, these proud old men, 
who as rulers of the city had seen all at 
their feet, now reluctantly prepared to 
seek out him they had so deeply injured, 
and pray him to forgive them and return. 

* Noble Jephthah !” said their spokes- 
man, as the deputation was presented to 
the exile, “you see before you the elders 
of your city, who finding their messengers 
unheeded, have come this weary journey 
to seek your aid against the Ammonites, 
who press us sore.” 

“Truly, for men of age, your minds 
are very changeful,” said Jephthah, bit- 
terly. ‘How short atime is it since ye 
thrust me from your doors, and now ye 
come thus far to seek me! Once if was 
my pleasure and my highest joy to do 
your bidding, but ye repelled me; and now 
ye come in your distress to pray me to 
return ?” 

“Q noble Jephthah, pity that distress 
which brings us here! Reject us not. 
Our hosts call upon you to take their 
head, as their chosen captain. ‘The name 
of Jephthah once resounding before our 
walls, the dreaded sound shall strike our 
foes with terror, and Gilead shall be free! 
Turn not away. Wilt thou see Gilead 
low ? wilt thou see thy home, thy friends, 
doomed to destruction?” 
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“What home? what friends?” said 
Jephthah, gloomily. 

“ Behold thy repentant brethren here,” 
said the elder, pointing to a group of 
young men who just then entered the 
wate, “they yield their gold, their all !” 
~ «No, no! exclaimed Jephthah, in 
violent agitation, motioning them back. 
«To not let them come! I cannot see 
them. Years of humiliation, of reproach, 
and of injury rise before me and shut my 
heart against them. J cannot see them !’’ 

There was silence in the court, and the 
dejected young men turned to retire. 

“ And yet, as a follower of the just God 
of Israel, I must forgive. Young men, 
return! Ido forgive you, for ye are my 
father’s sons; but stay not here if ye wish 
Gilead well. Repose in yonder rooms— 
there shall my people minister to your 
wants.” 

Jephthah waved his hand, and his de- 
generate brethren crossed the court to 
the interior apartments. 

“QO Jephthah, I deemed your heart were 
formed of nobler nature than thus to har- 
bour vengeance,” said the elder reproach- 
fully. ‘ Ye then reject us—refuse to aid 

our native city, and thus devote us all to 
slaughter! Remember your aged father 
—your daughter !” 

“Ta! my sweet young child! I had 
forcotten her—I must to her rescue, 
indeed. My fathers, accuse me not of 
cherishing revenge. It is my only wish 
to act according to the laws of God. 
Forgive me that I have grieved ye thus, 
but you know not all the suffering my 
late exile has cost me!”’ 

Haziel, who had stood with his hands 
folded in the loose sleeves of his scarlet 
dress, an attentive listener to all that 
passed, now saw with alarm that Jephthah 
was relenting. “ My friends, your time is 
wasted in vain words,” he said, advancing 
to the elders. “ All ties between the 
noble Jephthah and yourself are broken 
by your own strong arm. Ye sent him 
poor aud sorrow-stricken from your walls ; 
I took him in, clothed, fed, and cheered 
him. Think ye he can thus lightly leave 
me :” rein 

Jephthah seemed torn with conflicting 
emotions. “ Elders of Gilead,” at last he 
sald, “ ye must return alone !” 

“Nay, nay, Jephthah!”’ they cried, 
kneeling before him; “‘listen to the er 
eof your perishing country! Come with 


}>? 


us! Do not refuse our prayer ! 
_ When Jephthah beheld the rulers of 
18 city upon their knees before him; 
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those august old men to whom since 
childhood he had looked as if to very gods 
—their robes of state in the dust, their 
venerable beards dropping with tears, and 
their aged hands lifted to him for succour 
—he thought his heart would have burst 
within him. 

“Rise! rise, my lords!” he cried, 
mingling his tears with theirs as he 
stooped to raise them. ‘‘ Do yourselves 
not so great dishonour as to kneel to 
me. I go; 1 am yours!—Receive me 
again as your son, and I will follow you 
to death !” 

Jephthah was wrapped in their warm 
embraces, and Mesiebaed thanked by the 
happy elders. 

“Farewell, Haziel!” he said, turning 
towards his friend. 

“Farewell, Jephthah the ingrate! 
Jephthah the tool!” said Haziel, bitterly. 

“Speak not thus, thou son of Nap- 
thali!” said the elder. ‘Thou seest thou 
art known under thy bandit, disguise. 
What dost thou here when war threatens 
Israel ? and thou, son of the great house 
of Issachar ! and ye, noble youths, whom | 
see around me!” continued the elder, ad- 
dressing the assembled band of Laziel ; 
“follow the steps of Jephthah, I entreat 
ye, ere it be too late. Here is an honour- 
able opening by which ye may retrace 
your path. In this coming war, your lost 
honour and fallen fortunes may be re- 
trieved, and ye be worthy yet of your 
lofty race!” The elders each addressed 
the young men, urging them to return 
with them. Their patronage and protec- 
tion was promised them, with honourable 
posts in the war. Jephthah’s entreaties 
were joined to theirs, which were in a 
measure successful. Haziel and some of 
his friends agreed to accompany Jephtliah, 
and they followed the triumphant elders 
to the camp at Mizpeh. 

Shouts of joy welcomed Jeplithah’s ar- 
rival, from the soldiers. He was led by 
the elders towards a magnificent tent of 
scarlet, bordered with gold. “Enter, 
great Jephthah, the tent of the captain of 
our host,” said the elder. ‘“ May the 
God of Israel be with thee, and make 
thee conqueror over Ammon!” Jeplithah 
paused before the entrance of tlie tent, 
and turning, addressed them thus 

“Ye have promised me, O elders of 
Gilead, the post of captain over your 
armies; but how know I, when | return 
from the wars, ye will not thrust me out 
as before? Ere I consent to lead you to 


battle, ye must agree unto these two 
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things,—that I be not only captain in 
war, but ruler in peace. If ye now make 
me judge over Gilead, I will take the 
command of your armies; if not, I will 
return to my stronghold.” 

The elders willingly agreed. An altar 
was raised in the centre of the host, in 
front of the tent of Jephthah, and there, 
before the assembled army, and before 
the Lord, whose name was called upon to 
witness the compact, he was installed as 
judge and captain over Gilead. The elders 
repeated before the people the conditions 
they had agreed upon between themselves 
and Jephthah, and then turning towards 
him, said,—‘“ The Lord be witness be- 
tween us, if we do not so, according to 
thy words.” The grateful acclamations 
of the men of Gilead testified to their joy 
at his elevation over them. 

Determined not to await the coming Am- 
monites, Jephthah immediately marched 
to mect the foe. Wherever he appeared, 
the people, become more confident now 
they beheld him at the head of the army, 
hastened to join his forces. After winding 
through a defile in the mountains of 
Gilead, Jephthah beheld against the dis- 
tant horizon the banners, and spears, and 

littering chariots of the Ammonites. 

ere he halted, and drew up his men in 
order of battle. Although his faith as- 
sured him the Lord would give him the 
victory, Jephthah was anxious it should be 
a bloodless one, and resolved by negocia- 
tion to mduce the Ammonites to retire. 
Many men, newly elected leader of an 
army, who knew much was expected from 
them, would be eager to signalize them- 
selves by some warlike exploit ; but Jeph- 
thah’s conduct was ruled by the laws of 
God rather than of man, and he sent to 
demand of the Ammonite king the cause 
of his appearance in arms. Admitted into 
the tent of the king, Jephthah’s mes- 
sengers thus addressed him :— 

“Thus sayeth Jephthah, captain of the 
Lord’s host, to the king of the children of 
Ammon—Why is it that thou hast come 
up to fight me in my land? Have I evil- 
treated thee? If I have injured thee, 
speak, and I will repay if it be in my 

ower.” 

“Go, and tell your leader,” replied the 
king, “1 come to recover those lands 
which the children cf Israel took from me 
when they came up out of Egypt.” 

“What land was this, O king?” asked 
the messenger. 

“The richest part of my inheritance 
have they ravished from me; that fertile 
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tract whose bounds three riy ) 
Jabbok, Arnon, and Jordan, Keene 
portion peaceably, and I wil] return te 
Ammon. If ye refuse, they. shall bey; ‘ 
by force, my chariots shall crush = . 
ranks, and seize them from your hand” 
The messengers departed, and repeated 
to Jephthah all that had been spoken by 
aight ng of cng Fully instructed 
y their captain, they again sto 
the king, bait a " of belo 
“Thus saith great Jephthah, 0 king 
Israel took not this land from the children 
of Ammon, nor of the Moabite their ally. 
it was in possession of Sihon, king of th 
Amorites, and’from them they conquered 
it. Nor would they have thus bereft him 
had he granted them that peaceful pas, 
sage through his land which they re. 
quested.” Jephthah then rehearsed the 
facts relating to their march, and to their 
battle with the Amorites. “ Wilt thou 
then ask from us the land given to us by 
our God? ‘Take what thy own god Che 
mosh giveth thee. Zippor, king of Moab, 
did never strive to regain these lands, and 
now dost thou come to take them, after 
Israel hath possessed them three hundred 
years? Thou dost me wrong to war 
against me, and the Lord the Judge he 
judge this day between the children ol 
Israel and the children of Ammon!” 
The;king of Ammon would not hearken 
longer to the messengers, but, breaking 
up the conference, angrily dismissed them. 
Trwupets now resounded from every 
side, ad they rushed to meet each other 
in deadly strife. Then was heard “the 
thunder of the captains, and the shout- 
ing.” The ground shook under the roar 
of the chariots, and tramp of armed men, 
camels, and elephants. The war-horse 
was there in his strength; “who swal- 
lowed the ground with fierceness and 
rage,” who mockcth although “the quiver 
rattled against him, and the glittering 
spear and shield”? In the whirlwind of 
battle, Jephthath for one moment forgot 
his trust in God, and tempted Him to 
fight upon his side; he vowed a vow bes 
fore the Lord, and said, “If Thou shalt, 
without fail, deliver the children of Ammon 
into my hands, then it shall be, that what- 
soever cometh forth of the doors of my 
house to meet me, when I return in peace 
from the children of Ammon, shall surely 
be the Lord’s, and I will offer it up for 4 
burnt-offering!” A rash vow, which 
Jephthah ever after deplored, and whi 
if he had reflected one moment he woul 
not have made. Jephthah suffered from 
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his first error, evi? communication ; he had 
«<tricken hands” with idolaters, and 
while residing with them had witnessed 
their frequent sacrifices to their gods, and 
forgot he spoke to a God who delighted 
not in such vows. Into this grievous 
error he had not fallen if he had shunned 
instead of making friends of the sons of 


aal. 

. The children of Ammon fled before the 

host of Jephthah. They were pursued 

into the heart of their country, and twenty 

cities conquered, and the whole land com- 
letely subdued. 

The city of Gilead was filled with re- 
joicing that ther enemy was repelled, 
and its streets were {crowded with the 
citizens, eager to behold the triumphant 
entry of their victorious leader. Jephthah 
approached, seated in a brazen chariot 
surrounded by his steel-clad warriors, 
His robe of blue, embroidered with gold, 
was bound by a broad girdle of golden 
mail, a sword hung in chains from his 
side, and shoes of brass defended his feet ; 
a scarlet mantle fell from his shoulders, 
and around his head was a band of steel 
chain-work, from which projected in front 
ahorn of gold, giving him a fierce and 
terrible appearance. When the proces- 
sion arrived before the house of Jephthah, 
the gate was thrown open, and a group 
of young girls came dancing forth, min- 
gling their jocund music with the cheers 
of the populace. What saw the con- 
queror in yon joyous train, that he started 
as if a shot from the enemy’s archers had 
stricken him ?—why bowed his lofty head 
unto his bosom? At the head of the 
youthful train came the hero’s daughter, 
his only child, holding aloft the sweet- 
sounding timbrel, and attired, as became 
a ruler’s daughter, in a robe of divers 
colours, richly embroidered with gorgeous 
feather-work, and gold, and silk of varied 
dyes. A fillet of white roses bound her 
dark tresses, and her tiny feet. were 
Strapped in scarlet sandals. Smiles 
lighted up her fair face, and her soft 
dove’s eyes beamed with filial tenderness 
when raised to her lordly father. 

Behind her were the maidens of Gilead, 
clad in white, with chaplets of red roses ; 
their slender ankles circled with silver 
bells. Like leaves from a gay parterre 
Swept onward by a summer breeze, these 
lovely flowerets floated in mazy whirls 
until beside the chariot of the conqueror. 
The daughter of Jephthah approached her 
father; and when the people looked to 
see him fold her in his embrace, with a 
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frantic start he rent the bosom of his 
gilded robe, and covering his head wit! 
his mantle, he groaned with anguish. 

“My father!” said a gentle voice be 
side him. 

“Alas, my daughter!” cried the con 
queror, with a burst of agony, “from my 
high estate of joy thou hast brought me 
low down in the dust!” ‘There was 
deep silence while he spoke. “O God, 
forgive me ! my child, forgive me! When 
I faced the children of Ammon in battle. 
I vowed, if the Lord would deliver then 
into my hands, I would offer up as sacr 
fice unto him, the first that came forth 
from my house to meet me! Thou ar‘ 
the first—my child! my only one!” 

A deep consternation fell upon the 
hearts of all, when this rash vow was 
heard—on all, save upon that fair and 

entle creature who was the victim. 
Vith brow unblanched, and with a glow 
of generous self-devotion, she said 1 
Jephthah— 

“My father, if thou hast opened thy 
mouth to the Lord, do unto me as thou 
hast vowed. Thy God hath made thee 
conqueror over thy enemies ; the clildre: 
of Ammon have fallen before thee ; and 
if Lam to be the price of victory, tak 
me, and do unto me according to thy 
vow. Idie for my country and for ms 
father ; in that death there is no bitter- 
ness.” 

At the request of the elders, who now 
approached, Jephthah descended fron 
his chariot, and, accompanied by them 
and his daughter, he entered his habita- 
tion. Here he threw himself upon the 
ground, covered his head with dust, 
and refused all his child’s endeavours to 
comfort him. 

Many days were passed in sorrow and 
in deep perplexity by the people of Gilead. 
At last it was determined by a council of 
elders that a deputation of their numbe: 
should be sent to Shiloh, in order to ob. 
tain the advice of the priests of the taber 
nacle upon this difficult and unhappy 
matter. The time of their absence was 
passed in great anxiety by the people, 
and in deep humiliation and anguish b 
Jephthah. Their approach was at length 
descried from the watch-tower; they en- 
tered the city, and, followed by a train o! 
eager citizens, sought the unhappy Jeph- 
thah, who still remained upon the ground 
as they had left him, clothed with sac! 
cloth and covered with ashes. 

“Hear, O Jephthah, the message of 
the high-priest of Israel ‘a said the chief 
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things,—that I be not only captain in 
war, but ruler in peace. If ye now make 
me judge over Gilead, I will take the 
command of your armies; if not, I will 
return to my stronghold.” 

The elders willingly agreed. An altar 
was raised in the centre of the host, in 
front of the tent of Jephthah, and there, 
before the assembled army, and before 
the Lord, whose name was called upon to 
witness the compact, he was installed as 
judge and captain over Gilead. The elders 
repeated before the people the conditions 
they liad agreed upon between themselves 
and Jeplithah, and then turning towards 
him, said,—“ The Lord be witness be- 
tween us, if we do not so, according to 
thy words.” The grateful acclamations 
of the men of Gilead testified to their joy 
at his elevation over them. 

Determined not to await the coming Am- 
monites, Jephthah immediately marched 
to mect the foe. Wherever he appeared, 
the people, become more confident now 
they beheld him at the head of the army, 
hastened to join his forces. After winding 
through a defile in the mountains of 
Gilead, Jephthah beheld against the dis- 
tant horizon the banners, and spears, and 
glittering chariots of the Ammonites. 
Tere he halted, and drew up his men in 
order of battle. Although his faith as- 
sured him the Lord would give him the 
victory, Jephthah was anxious it should be 
a bloodless one, aud resolved by negocia- 
tion to induce the Ammonites to retire. 
Many men, newly elected leader of an 
army, who knew much was expected from 
them, would be eager to signalize them- 
selves by some warlike exploit ; but Jeph- 
thah’s conduct was ruled by the laws of 
God rather than of man, and he sent to 
demand of the Ammonite king the cause 
of his appearance in arms. Admitted into 
the tent of the king, Jephthah’s mes- 
sengers thus addressed him :— 

“Thus sayeth Jephthah, captain of the 
Lord's host, to the king of the children of 
Ammon—Why is it that thou hast come 
up to fight me in my land? Have I evil. 
treated thee? If I have injured thee, 
speak, and I will repay if it be in my 
power. 

“Go, and tell your leader,” replied the 
king, “1 come to recover those lands 
which the children cf Israel took from me 
when they came up out of Egypt.” 

“What land was this, O king?” asked 
the messenger. 

“The richest part of my inheritance 
have they ravished from me; that fertile 
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tract whose bounds three rivers lave, the 
Jabbok, Arnon, and Jordan. Restore this 
portion peaceably, and | will return to 
Ammon. If ye refuse, they shall be mine 
by force, my chariots shall crush your 
ranks, and seize them from your hand.” 

The messengers departed, and repeated 
to Jeplithah all that had been spoken by 
the king cof Ammon. Fully instructed 
by their captain, they again stood before 
the king, and said— 

“Thus saith great Jephthah, O king, 
Israel took not this land from the children 
of Ammon, nor of the Moabite their ally ; 
it was in possession of Sihon, king of the 
Amorites, and‘from them they conquered 
it. Nor would they have thus bereft him 
had he granted them that peaceful pas. 
sage through his land which they re- 
quested.” Jephthah then rehearsed the 
facts relating to their march, and to their 
battle with the Amorites. ‘ Wilt thou 
then ask from us the land given to us by 
our God? ‘Take what thy own god Chie- 
mosh giveth thee. Zippor, king of Moab, 
did never strive to regain these lands, and 
now dost thou come to take them, after 
Israel hath possessed them three hundred 
years? Thou dost me wrong to war 
against me, aud the Lord the Judge be 
judge this day between the children of 
Israel and the children of Ammon !” 

The;king of Ammon would not hearken 
longer to the messengers, but, breaking 
up the conference, angrily dismissed them. 

Trwupets now resounded from every 
side, a they rushed to meet each other 
in deadly strife. Then was heard “the 
thunder of the captains, and the shout- 
ing.” The ground shook under the roar 
of the chariots, and tramp of armed men, 
camels, and elephants. The war-horse 
was there in his strengih; ‘who swal- 
lowed the ground with fierceness and 
rage,” who mockcth although “the quiver 
rattled against him, and the glittering 
spear and shield.’ In the whulwind of 
battle, Jephthath for one moment forgot 
his trust in God, and tempted Him to 
fight upon his side ; he vowed a vow be- 
fore the Lord, and said, “If Thou shalt, 
without fail, deliver the children of Ammon 
into my hands, then it shall be, that what- 
soever cometh forth of the doors of my 
house to meet me, when I return in peace 
from the children of Ammon, shall surely 
be the Lord’s, and I will offer it up for a 
burnt-offering!” A rash vow, which 
Jephthah ever after deplored, and which 
if he had reflected one moment he would 
not have made. Jephthah suffered from 
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error, evil communication ; he had 
aie hands” with idolaters, and 
ghile residing with them had witnessed 
their frequent sacrifices to their gods, and 
forgot he spoke to a God who delighted 
not in such vows. Into this grievous 
error he had not fallen if he had shunned 
instead of making friends of the sons of 


Bike children of Ammon fled before the 
host of Jephthah. ‘They were pursued 
into the heart of their country, and twenty 
cities conquered, and the whole land com- 
pletely subdued. ; 

The city of Gilead was filled with re- 
joicing that their enemy was repelled, 
and its streets were [crowded with the 
citizens, eager to behold the triumphant 
entry of their victorious leader. Jephthah 
approached, seated in a brazen chariot 
surrounded by his steel-clad warriors. 
His robe of blue, embroidered with gold, 
was bound by a broad girdle of golden 
mail, a sword hung in chains from his 
side, and shoes of brass defended his feet ; 
ascarlet mantle fell from his shoulders, 
and around his head was a band of steel 
chain-work, from which projected in front 
ahorn of gold, giving him a fierce and 
terrible appearance. When the proces- 
sion arrived before the house of Jephthah, 
the gate was thrown open, and a group 
of young girls came dancing forth, min- 
gling their jocund music with the cheers 
of the populace. What saw the con- 
queror in yon joyous train, that he started 
as if a shot from the enemy’s archers had 
stricken him ?—why bowed his lofty head 
unto his bosom? At the head of the 
ea train came the hero’s daughter, 

s only child, holding aloft the sweet- 
sounding timbrel, and attired, as became 
a tuler’s daughter, in a robe of divers 
colours, richly embroidered with gorgeous 
feather-work, and gold, and silk of varied 
dyes. A fillet of white roses bound her 

k tresses, and her tiny feet were 
strapped in scarlet sandals. Smiles 
lighted up her-fair face, and-her. soft 
dove’s eyes beamed with filial tenderness 
when raised to her lordly father. 

Behind her were the maidens of Gilead, 
clad in white, with chaplets of red roses ; 
their slender ankles circled with silver 

s. Like leaves from a gay parterre 
Swept onward by a summer breeze, these 
ovely flowerets floated in mazy whirls 
until beside the chariot of the conqueror. 
e daughter of Jephthah approached her 
ather; and when the people looked to 
see him fold her in his embrace, with a 


frantic start he rent the bosom of his 
gilded robe, and covering his head with 
his mantle, he groaned with anguish. 

“My father!” said a gentle voice be- 
side him. 

“Alas, my daughter!” cried the con- 
queror, with a burst of agony, “from my 
high estate of joy thou hast brought me 
low down in the dust!” There was 
deep silence while he spoke. “O God, 
forgive me! my child, forgive me! When 
I faced the children of Ammon in battle, 
I vowed, if the Lord would deliver them 
into my hands, I would offer up as sacri- 
fice unto him, the first that came forth 
from my house to meet me! Thou art 
the first—my child! my only one!” 

A deep consternation fell upon the 
hearts of all, when this rash vow was 
heard—on all, save upon that fair and 

entle creature who was the victim. 
Vith brow unblanched, and with a glow 
of generous self-devotion, she said to 
Jephthah— 

“My father, if thou hast opened thy 
mouth to the Lord, do unto me as thou 
hast vowed. Thy God hath made thee 
conqueror over thy enemies ; the children 
of Ammon have fallen before thee; and 
if [am to be the price of victory, take 
me, and do unto me according to thy 
vow. Idie for my country and for my 
father; in that death there is no bitter- 
ness.” 

At the request of the elders, who now 
approached, Jephthah descended from 
his chariot, and, accompanied by them 
and his daughter, he entered his habita- 
tion. Here he threw himself upon the 
ground, covered his head with dust, 
and refused all his child’s endeavours to 
comfort him. 

Many days were passed in sorrow and 
in deep perplexity by the people of Gilead. 


At last it was determined by a council of 


elders that a deputation of their number 
should be sent to Shiloh, in order to ob. 
tain the advice of the priests of the taber. 
nacle upon this difficult and unhappy 
matter. The time of their absence was 
passed in great anxiety by the people, 
and in deep humiliation and anguish by 
Jephthah. Their approach was at length 
descried from the watch-tower; they en- 
tered the city, and, followed by a train of 
eager citizens, sought the unhappy Jeph- 
thah, who still remained upon the ground 
as they had left him, clothed with sack 
cloth and covered with ashes. 

“Hear, O Jephthah, the message of 
the high-priest of Israel A said the chief 
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of the elders. “ Unlike a worshipper of 
Israel’s God, thou hast vowed to offer in 
burnt sacrifice the first that came to meet 
thee from thy house. Such offerings are 
an abomination to the Lord, and to punish 
thee for thy rashness He hath sent thy 
daughter forth.” 

Jephthah answered with a groan of 
anguish. 

“This sacrifice being forbidden by our 
laws, the person offered can be redeemed 
with money, and for a youthful female 
the priests demand ten shekels.” 

“She may then be saved!” And the 
people were preparing to shout for joy 
at her deliverance, when a wave from the 
elder’s hand restrained them. 

‘“Thou hast said, such, coming forth 
to meet thee, shall surely be the Lord’s, 
and, by the laws of our holy Moses, things 
thus devoted cannot be redeemed.” 

A sigh burst from many a bosom when 
they heard tins cruel sentence. 

‘Listen, Jeplithah, to thy daughter’s 
destiny : thou hast devoted her to be the 
Lord’s, and as the Lord’s her days must 
be spent in His service. She is hence- 
forth for ever dead to the world, and dead 
to thee! She must be taken to Shiloh, 
where in perpetual virgin seclusion her 
davs must pass in the service of the taber- 
nacle. She belongs no more to man, but 
must be kept as holy to the Lord.” 

With this decree the people were satis- 
fied, and Jephthah was relieved. Still 
his daughter was lost to him for ever, and 
if not called upon to die, was doomed to 
a lonely life. How bitterly was his rash 
vow now repented! His cherished child, 
she whom he looked upon as the light and 
comfort of his declining years, must be to 
himas dead! ‘To her this destiny was 
worse than death. She had wrought her 
soul up to the great sacrifice of her life, 
vut thus to lose home, and all held dear 
—to see none else but strangers near her 
—to surrender that fond hope, so 
cherished by her countrywomen, of being 
the Saviour’s mother, brought to her 
young bosom a chill, as if from the tomb. 
Her fair brow was but a moment clouded. 
No reproachful word came from her lip, 
hut with a smile of heroic fortitude she 
turned to Jephthah. 

“Cheer thee, my father! I am raised 
from death,”’ she said. My life, devoted 

‘o my God, and given for my country, 
ust be a happy one; for God will not 
willingly afflict His child.” 

Jephthah threw his arms around his 
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daughter, wetting her glossy locks with 
bitter tears. | 

“Remember, thou hast many duties, 
and many honours, father! Thou art a 
judge of Israel. ‘Thy brow is surrounded 
by a halo of glory, and thou hast much to 
render life dear to thee. Thou wilt for- 
eet this anguish soon, and, in worshipping 
thy God, and in thy country’s service, will 
find peace at last.” 

Jephthah strained her to his heart in 
speechless sorrow. How could he part 
with this sweet child so lately restored to 
him! now become far dearer as her filial 
tenderness, her heroism, and her religious 
faith became thus known to him. ‘The 
maiden turned towards the elders— 

*‘T bow to the high priest’s decree, as 
a most righteous one,” she said: “and I 
will yield me to his will. This only I 
would ask—give me some little time for 
preparation, to take farewell of all the 
friends aud scenes so dear. After this, 
I will accompany ye to Shiloh.” 

The elders willingly acceded to her re- 
quest, and then departed. 

Some time was passed in preparation, 
and in endeavours to soothe the sadness 
of her father; and then the daughter of 
Jephthah, accompanied by her young 
female companions, her friends, and at- 
tendants, set out upon a pilgrimage 
among the city’s environs, to bid fare- 
well to all those friends and places among 
whom her childhood’s happy days were 
spent. She passed from one spot to 
another among the beautiful mountain 
scenery of Gilead, bidding an adieu to 
every cherished scene. 

With her companions she bewailed her 
hapless lot, and mourned that she must 
lose the hopes of seeing the promised 
Saviour among her descendants. She 
then returned to her father’s house, who 
solemnly surrendered her into the hands 
of the elders, and was taken to Shiloh. 

The loss of Jephthah’s daughter was 
annually commemorated by the daughters 
of Israel at Gilead. Every year, upon 
the anniversary of this sad event, they 
walked in procession through the same 
paths she had trod with them when bid- 
ding her early home adieu. The character 
which we have endeavoured to render 
familiar to the minds of our readers is 
full of fruitful incident for reflection ; and 
it is impossible to feel otherwise than 
deeply impressed by the dutiful obedience 
of the heroine of our subject to the stern 
dictates of Jephthah’s rash vow. 
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EMBER once seeing a very pretty 
iio watercolowt sketch, entitled ‘« My 
First Curacy.” It belonged to a friend 
of mine, being the handiwork of his fair 
sister, and was, 1 have no reason to 
doubt, a true and correct representation 
of the pleasant place in question. There 
was the taper spire, the gabled school, the 
merry Village-green, and the curate’s little 
cottage with its honeysuckled porch, 
smiling a welcome through the trees, all 
combining to suggest charming ideas of 
a young curate’s life. J/y first curacy 
was something very different. Not that 
it was among the coal-pits of Stafford- 
shire, nor the cotton factories of Lanca- 
shire, nor the back streets of London. In 
that case there would have been a sense of 
missionary work which ought to compen- 
sate for the want of fresh air and rural 
accessories. Nor was it among the 
crescents and terraces of any fashionable 
watering-place. Possibly the embroidered 
slippers and flannel waistcoats (not to 
mention other votive offerings of a more 
mysterious kind), which are generally 
supposed to be the outward expression 
of popular sympathy in those parts, may 
render such a first curacy very delightful. 
Mine was among the wilds. I have only 
to add, by way of preface, that my expe- 
riences as here related are _ strictly 
founded on fact. If in these days of civi- 
lization and progress, and all that sort of 
thing, they seem scarcely credible, it will 
not ve the first time that facts have been 
found to be stranger than fiction, Only 
let it be remembered that I am writing 
of a period that now seems to belong to 
the Far Past. The invading host of en- 
gineers and contractors had not as yet 
pushed their advanced guard among the 
Imaccessible strongholds of the old-fa- 
shioned world. I am still on the sunny 
side of fifty; yet, when I look back on 
my first curacy, I feel as old as if I were 
a clerical Rip van Winkle. 
What on earth could have induced me 
to commit myself to the suicidal process, 
the more painful for being slow (in 
more senses than one), of undertaking the 
curacy of Pigscote in Mopshire, I really 
Caunot now say. Partly, perhaps, I was 
attracted by the fine scenery about which 
I had heard a great deal; partly, I had 
been building huge castles in the air of a 
vast amount of reading to be accomplished 
under circumstances so conducive to 
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it——I may as well confess, by the way, 
that in twelve months I only achieved 
half a volume of Clarendon, besides my 
professional work; partly, I suppose it 
was, that young people are very apt to 
— in a proposal to go anywhither, 
and accept an invitation to Kamskatcha 
or the moon with all eagerness. Low- 
ever, in the cheerful month of January, 
I took myself and my chattels to Pigs- 
cote, in the capacity of curate for the 
non-resident rector. I shall never forget 
my first introduction to the place. My 
predecessor, a shaggy Irishman, acted as 
my cicerone. As a specimen of the 
manners and customs of Pigscote, 1 may 
mention that he was in the habit, when 
olliciating in hot weather, of divesting 
himself for the sake of “ coolth,” as the 
Pigscotians phrased it, not only of coat 
and waistcoat, but also of other articles 
of clothing, which are generally considered 
indispensable, especially on public occa- 
sions. It must have been with a grim 
feeling of satisfaction that this wortly 
performed the ceremony of inducting me, 
if my beneficed friends will pardon my 
borrowing aterm which is their peculiar 
property, into my new cure; unless, in- 
deed, he were one of the few to whom 
the ‘‘ suave mari magno” of Lucretius is 
inapplicable, He had lived in very snug 
lodgings in Booseborough, the county 
town, himself. I, more adventurous, was 
going to take up my quarters in the ruin- 
ous old tenement which claimed to be the 
Rectory at Pigscote, but which, even 
apart from its craziness, was noway better 
than one of the poorest labourer’s cot- 
tages of the present day. Of course 
Mr. Rory O'Halligan had made occasiona! 
raids from his lodgings in Booseboroug!i 
among his parishioners. If, as often hap- 
pened at such times, he brought his tw: 

younger brothers with him, they made the 
old four-poster, which was all the sieep- 
ing accommodation of the Parsonage, 
suilice for their requiremeuts by a very 
ingenious contrivance. The three slept! 
pied a& pied, pillows being oo? for 
their respective heads at the foot as 
well as at the head of the bed. While 
on this subject, my mind reverts with 
a kind of shudder to long and weary 
vigils passed in that four-poster. I re- 
member well that in one week I extermu- 
nated no less than thirty of my insect 
enemies. But my victories were dearly 








































bought. To return to my first visit to 
Pigscote. My new friend brought me in 
his ony-carriage from Booseborough. 
me behold! no sooner were we arrived 
the borders of my, late his, parish, 
han the pony, L w as about to say, refused 
to proceed any further ; but that would 
be an injustice to the patient brute. 
The pony could not proceed. The state 
of the roads rendered it impossible. We 
did the last four miles of our journey on 
foot; I, through an ignorance of, by no 
means blissful, country roads, floundering 
through the slush of snow and mire in 
thin boots, far fitter for the “ High” at 
Oxford. After having been duly intro- 
duced by the ex-curate to one or two 
cottages on the way, one of which had 
the measles, another the small- -pox (1 
always had a horror of anything conta- 
vious), we reached the luxurious mansion 
which was to be my abode for the next 
two years, the customary period of a first 
curacy. Let me take breath to describe 
it. 
The Rectory was perched on the top of 
a steep hill, with its tithe-barn at the foot 
of the hill, as if the agricultural part of 
the building had been washed away from 
its proper place by some heavy fall of rain, 
and after slipping down the clayey side of 
the declivity, had settled quietly in its 
humbler position, like a poor dependent 
kept at a respectful distance. But if the 
Rectory fancied itself in any way aristo- 
cratic, it was a gross delusion. It con- 
sisted of three or four rooms of minutest 
dimensions, in none of which could the 
tame- honoured experiment of “ swinging 
a cat” have been ventured upon, without 
peril of life or limb to that valuable do- 
mestic animal. ‘The only ventilation of 
my tiny sitting-room was by means of a 
sliding wooden shutter, set in the middle 
of my creaking casement, like a piece of 
brown paper pasted over a broken pane, 
The road to the house was simply impass- 
able, not in snowy weather only, but at 
all times and seasons, for anything j in the 
form of a carriage. ‘There was, indeed, a 
dim legend—Dr. Colenso, no doubt, would 
unhesitatingly condemn it as a inyth of 
the imaginative Pigscotians—that once 
on a time the bishop, emboldened by the 
presence and co-operation of his lieu- 
tenant the archdeacon, had made a gallant 
effort to inspect this remote corner of his 
diocese, but that the carriage had stopped 
perforce at the foot of the hill, and the 
invaders had retreated ignominiously with 
two broken springs and a general feeling 
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of discomfiture. In truth, my visitors of 
any sort were few and far betw een. I had 
three neighbours, all of my own cloth, 
within reach of a strong-minded and 
strong-legged pedestrian. Good old Dr, 
Dipper stretched out the hand of hospi- 
tality across the intervening mud and 
mire, but it was a weary pilgrimage from 
his door to mine. My two nearer neigh- 
bours evidently thought that, so far as I 
was concerned, my solitary confinement 
was a wholesome part of the discipline of 
life. ‘ Depend upon it, my dear sir,” I 
can imagine them saying to one another 
over their wine, “there is nothing fora 
young man like being thrown on his own 
resources.” Mr. Goutitoes once invited 
me to walk over to breakfast, a distance 
of five miles, on the principle, I suppose, 
that a little exercise in the open air before 
that matutinal meal is good for the di- 
gestion. ‘The other, even if disposed to be 
kindly, was hardly in a condition to bea 
very interesting acquaintance, being blind 
of one eye, deat of one ear, and lame of 
one foot. So that I was debarred even 
from the slight solace which, according to 
the Saturday Reviewer, 1S the sole allevia- 
tion of a country parson’s loneliness, of 
exchanging grumblings with my fellow- 
sufferers. It was seldom my privilege, 
therefore, to “‘sit at good men’s feasts,” 

or, indeed, at any fe vast of any sort ; and, 

to continue the quotation, “the holy bells” 
that “knelled me to church” were cracked 
and jingling. I got my letters only ¢wice 
a week ; and—think of this, ye whose lot 
is cast in these days of penny postage—1 
had to go or send five miles for them ! 
To make up for this want of society, one 
class of visitors I had in superabundance. 
The rats came up the hill every now and 
then in troops, whenever change of air 
or change of scene (or was it—horrible 
thoughi—a craving for my propria pers 
sona’) tempted them from the barn to 
my premises. I! tried poison, not for my- 
self, but for the rats, but having incau- 
tiously laid it under the floor, was almost 
poisoned myself, like General Pemberton, 
at Vicksburg, by the stench of my slaugh- 
tered foes. Those were the days, now 
happily gone, never to return in England 
one may trust, of class rising m arms 
against class ; and Chartism was rampant 
iu some of the pit districts not very far 
from Pigscote. I armed myseif with a 
pike, but no rioter ever took the trouble 
to attack such a Robinson Crusoe as my- 
self. Day after day passed, uneventful 
and unexciting, unbroken by the least 


























































Gpple of variety on its monotonous 
surface. 
ee waited upon by a man and his 
wife. Like “ the man and the maid” of 
che poet in Mand, they had their faults. 
Well, who can find an_ irreproachable 
servant, especially now-a-days ? But my 
Lancelot Gobbo, or rather I should say 
»y Man Friday, had one peculiarity : 
he would get drunk—that, unfortunately, 
vas not so much an idiosyncrasy as an 
attribute of the peasantry of Pigscote 
cenerally—and then would keep out of 
ny sight for two or three days and nights, 
making his lodging, not indeed “on the 
cold ground,” but in the old tithe-barn. 
The farmers, too, were apt to cheer them- 
selves on their long drive home from 
Booseborough market with an extra 
glass. They were kind-hearted after their 
manner, Farmer Pumpkin would bring 
me adish of trout ; his neighbour Bump- 
kin a brace of partridges ; but, unluckily, 
while graciously accepting their gifts, I 
hada painful twinge of consciousness that 
I was very likely aiding and abetting my 
flock in breaking the laws of the land. 
Farmer Lumpkin, who sat immediately 
under the pulpit in our little church, had 
a habit which would have been somewhat 
“decomposing” (as Mrs. Malaprop would 
say) to any one aspiring to be a popular 
preacher, if such a thing can be conceived 
at Pigscote. He would listen patiently to 
the discourse for about ten minutes. 
Then out would come his watch, and after 
a snap of the old silver case, audible 
through the church, and replacing it in 
his pocket with a reproachful flourish of 
the turnip-like monstrosity in the very 
eves of the preacher, he would compose 
limself into an attitude of endurance 
under protest for the rest of the sermon. 
But Ihave not forgotten a parting com- 
pliment of his to my rhetorical powers, 
Which shall serve as a set-off to this per- 
petual watch-nuisance.-- After-my last 
sermon, [ found him waiting for me in the 
churchyard. “You should give that 
sermon, sir, to the next parson for ’m to 
preach to us when ’a leaves.” I wonder 
if the worthy man thought that a good 
sermon, like a good story, cannot be re- 
peated too often. once, and once only, 
coll enterprising enough to attempt a 
= ection in church for some charitable 
i Nee other. The result was 7s. 6}d., 
ray large sum only one-third came 
iia te ” pockets of the laity, who were 
see ae restrained from any excess in 
Ssiving by a fear of trespassing on 
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what seemed to them the proper province 
and prerogative of “the parson.” So 
much for “preachments” in Pigscote ! 
The schoolmaster was a character. But, 
reader, do not picture to yourself anything 
like one of your modern national schools, 
with trim school-buildings and dapper 
master and mistress, highly trained and 
duly certificated. Ours was a “ private 
venture” school of the rudest wal most 
elementary description. Perhaps, after 
all, it answered its purpose as well as 
some more pretentious institutions. The 
master, old Birchwell, was a Dominie 
Sampson—mighty in the Scriptures, and, 
in his own idea at least, no ordinary 
genius in poetry. He versified the Book 
of Genesis from beginning to end. No 
wonder that the simple folk of Mopshire 
regarded their poet pedagogue with com- 
placency tempered by awe! Talking of 
poetry, [ remember a rustic pasquinade 
which appeared one fine morning atflixed 
to the tithe-barn. I must premise that 
the non-resident rector had promised to 
spend six weeks at least of each year in 
the parish, to relieve his curate for a 
time, and to shed rays of rectorial light 
and warmth on his parishioners, But 
ossibly his courage failed him at the 
ast; anyhow he came and went in a 
day :— 


Preaching in Pigscote is become dear stuff; 
Six hundred pounds for one sermon is not 
thought enough. 
Preaching in Pigscote is become quite a mock; 
He's in for the fleece, and a d for the flock. 
Such shabby intruders may well be ashamed: 
No wonder at all he crept down the back lane, 
The very next time he the pulpit does mount, 
‘A wolf in sheep’s clothing” we'll all loudly 
shout. 





We beg to commend this vigorous pro- 
duction of the Fescennine muse of Mop- 
shire, in spite of its noble contempt for 
the laws of prosody, to Mr. Barnes, the 
Dorsetshire poet. 

It is time to close these reminiscences. 
Certainly it was a plunge into cold water 
to come straight from Oxford, from all 
the social stir and geniality of college life, 
to such a Siberia. The young ensign has 
his mess, the young barrister has his club, 
but the young curate in a place like Pigs- 
cote is—what I have described. Can you 
wonder that in some eases he has degene- 
rated into a Parson Trulliber? Some day 
people will find out that with the clergy, 
as with everybody else, there is a good 
deal to be said for the plan of association 
in work. But it is pleasant enough to 
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look back on these fast-fading vestiges of 
old times and old customs. Let the reader 
be assured, that if he visit Pigscote 
now, he will alight at a neat litile railway 
station, almost at the foot of the hill, and 
hear the shrill whistle of the restless loco- 
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Every nation, however uncivilized, holds 
the idea of being buried alive im constant 
dread; the horrors of such a situation 
cannot be described. Lodies have been 
found where the miserable victims of pre- 
cipitation had actually devoured the flesh 
of their arms in the agonies of hunger 
and despair. Such was the fate of John 
Scott and the Emperor Zeno. It is to 
be feared that this melancholy occurrence 
is more frequent than is supposed, more 
especially in countries where inhumation 
is speedily resorted to. The ancients 
were remarkably cautious in this respect, 
especially when we take into considera- 
tion the climate of Greece and Rome 
during the summer months. A law of 
Greece on this subject directs that “ the 
corpse should be laid out at the relations’ 
leasure, but that the following morning 
beh re daylight the funeral procession 
should take place.” From various autho- 
rities, however, it appears that the bodies 
were kept three, and sometimes six days. 
Servius was of opinion that the time for 
burning bodies was the eighth day, and 
the time for burying the tenth; it appears, 
however, that this was a privilege granted 
to the wealthy, as the poor were consumed 
the day after their death, a custom alluded 
to inan epigram of Callimachus. Among 
the Romans several days were also al- 
lowed to elapse before interment,—some- 
times seven days; during which, loud 
cries, in which the deceased was called 
by his name, and the noise of various in- 
struments resounded near the body; this 
Was called the couclamatio, : 

The ancients held hasty inhumation in 
great dread, and grounded their appre- 
hension on various current traditions. 
Thus Plato remarks the case of a warrior 
who was left for ten days on the field of 
battle amongst the dead, and who came 
to life when he was being borne to the 
sepulchre. Asclepiades restored life to 







































motive from the “ pleasant and commo. 
dious” rectory, as the advertisements 
express it, and what is more, will find a 
restored church, a well-ordered parish, 
aud other unmistakeable evidences of 
Christian civilization. 
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a man who was also consigned to the 
funeral pile, and Pliny relates the case of 
Lucius Aviola and Lucius Lainia, who 
showed signs of life upon the pile, but 
were too much injured to be saved. 

Amongst the ‘many absurd fancies re- 
garding the dead, was the superstitious 
belief of their being able to masticate in 
their coffin any substance buried with 
them. Women more especially were be- 
lieved to be gifted with this post mortem 
faculty of moving their jaw-bones very 
loudly. Claro eonitu, says the learned 
Michael Ranfft, in his curious and ela- 
borate work, de sasticatione mortuorum. 
In this apprehension, that the decased in 
their hunger might devour their own 
limbs, articles of food were interred with 
them. 

According to the law of the Jews, who 
appear to have been in constant dread of 
pestilential disease, the inhumation of 
the dead was most hasty. Yet in this 
instance many Rabbis maintain that the 
Talmud has been erroneously interpreted, 
for although it decreed that a night 
should not be allowed to pass before in- 
jiumation, it clearly meant that actual 
death must have been ascértained. 

While such fears are entertained of 
suspended animation being taken for dis- 
solution, it is strange that in some savage 
tribes the aged are allowed to perish 
without any care being taken to prolong 
their lives. Such is the custom of some 
of the Esquimaux, where old and decrepit 
creatures are abandoned in their huts and 
left to their fate. An ancient tradition 
stated that the inhabitants of the Isle of 
Syria never died of any distemper, but 
dropped into their graves at a certain 
old age. 

It would be desirable that in cases 
where interment is speedily resorted to, 
a physician should attend, in order to 
ascertain that death had actually taken 
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lace. This is seldom practised, from 
the common saying, “that it is uncivil 
on the part of a doctor to visit a dead 

ent.’ Various means are employed 
to ascertain death: the looking-glass 
applied to the mouth of the corpse, to 
fnd out whether breath has departed ; 
the coldness of the extremities, the 
falling of the lower jaw, the rigidity of 
the limbs, and various other appearances, 
are universally known; but in the vil- 
lages of Italy and Portugal, pins and 
needles are frequently driven under 
the nails, in what is vulgarly called ¢he 

vick, to excite an excruciating pain if 
life should not have fled. The most cer- 
tain evidence, when bodies are long kept, 
is most decidedly the commencement of 
decomposition ; but in other cases, the 
action of the voltaic pile on a bared 
muscle is an infallible test. 

It is much to be feared that on the 
field of battle and in naval actions many 
individuals apparently dead are buried 
or thrown cr eat The history of 
Francois de Civille, a French captain, 
who was missing at the siege of Rouen, 
is rather curious: at the storming of the 
town he was supposed to have been 
killed, and was thrown, with other 
bodies, in the ditch, where he remained 
from eleven in the morning to half-past 
six in the evening; when his servant, 
observing some latent heat, carried the 
body into the house. For five days and 
live nights his master did not exhibit the 
slightest sign of life, although the body 
gtadually recovered its warmth. At the 
expiration of this time, the town was 
catried by assault, and the servants of 
an officer belonging to the besiegers, 
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having found the supposed corpse of 
Civille, threw it out of window, with no 
other covering than his shirt. Fortunately 
for the captain, he had fallen upon a 
dunghill, where he remained senseless 
for three days longer, when his body was 
taken up by his relations for sepulture, 
and ultimately brought to life. What 
was still more strange, Civille, like 
Macduff, had been “from his mother’s 
womb untimely ripp’d,” having been 
brought into the world by a Cwsarean 
Operation, which his mother did not 
survive: and after his last wonderful 
escape he used to sign his name with 
the addition of “ three times born, three 
times buried, and three times risen from 
the dead by the grace of God.” 

The fate of the unfortunate Abb¢é 
Prevost, author of Ilanon Lescau/, and 
other esteemed novels, was lamentable 
beyond expression. In passing through 
the forest of Chantilly, he was seized with 
an apoplectic fit: the body, cold and 
motionless, was found the following morn- 
ing, and carried by some woodcutters to 
the village surgeon, who proceeded to 
open it; it was during this terriiic opera- 
tion that the wretched man was roused 
to a sense of his miserable condition by 
the agonies he endured, to expire soon 
after im all the complicated horrors of his 
situation. Various cases are recorded 
where persons remained in a state of 
apparent death for a considerable time. 
Cullen mentions an hysterical woman 
who was deprived of movement and sen- 
sibility for six days. Licelus knew a 
nun of Brescia, who, after an hysteric 
attack, continued in an inanimate state 
for ten days and nights. 
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THE DOCTORS STORY. 


One cold, blustering, snowy night in 
November, I had reached my home utterly 
tired and exhausted with my day’s la- 
bour ; and as | threw myself into the 
great arm- chair before a bl: wing fire of 
hituminous coal, and felt the cozy com- 
fort of my room, the luxury of the warm 
drv s tockings and slippers, the grateful 
fumes of the tea and ste ak st: nding be- 
fore me on the table, I could not but 
feel great happiness in ‘the thought that 
I had nothine farther to draw me away 
from the house that night. 1 had left 
each and all of my patients in a state 
that my services could be dispensed with 
till morning. ‘This is a circumstance so 
seldom enjoyed by a physician in good 
practice, that when it does occur, it is 
looked upon as no common holiday. 

I could listen to the mutterings of the 
wind, and the tapping of the frozen snow 
against the window- -pane, almost with en- 
joyment, or rather with a feeling that 
ulded a zest to what I was partaking of 
inside. 

A blazing fire is provocative of thought, 

nd a cup of tea is no preventive; Is sat, 
therefore, and sipped and thought. l 
was staring into the blaze, and recalling 
a hundred days in the past—a hundred 
widents, having a chain that Jed invisibly 
from my first thought. 1 recalled the 
night when I sat in my humble lodging 
the first day of my arrival in London, 
fresh from the small town where I was 
accounted of some importance anoug 
my peers, and how my self-esteem was 
lowered from my one da tv's experience of 
iue creat city. IL recalled my first en- 
ance in the Medical School, my disgust, 
and my ambition; the gradual sloughi ling 
irom the half-rude country lad to the 
rather styli sh city-dressed young man. 
The coi ng into socie ty, and the first and 
ast real passion of my life, Marianne 
Graydon, that more than sacred memory 
to = twenty years—that memory 
for which I sit here a solitary, solemn 
nan, W ‘feless and chi! dless at forty- live— 
L sat before the blazing fire that night 
and thought of it all. 

I met her first at a musical soirée. Be- 

Ll saw Marianne’s face I heard her 
voice. She was surro unded by a crowd 
while she was at the piano, rolling out, 
with a careless a * solen, one of the popular 
ballads of the day. I was not suiliciently 
critical to know whether her voice was a 


soprano, mezzo-soprano, or contralto, but 
I did know there was a spell in it to me 
that sends its tones even now, at a dis- 
tance of almost a quarter of a century, 
ringing through my heart and brain. T 
stood with the crowd about the plano, 
and saw her handed away from it. A 
blonde, of middle height, quiet in appear- 
ance, save only when she raised a bright 
flashing blue eve to my face as she passed 
slowly up the room. I felt strangely that 
some portion of my soul had gone with 
her—a particle that held attraction for 
the great body. It must have been so; 
for, reason as I would with myself through 
the next hour, I could not exercise the 
strength to deny myself watching her in 
every movement, and finally seeking her. 
1 left that room with the great problem 
of my life solved. I loved deeply, pas- 
sionately. I loved one whom I felt and 
acknowledged as my superior. Though I 
had scoffed at belles, and put no faith in 
brilliant women, Marianne Graydon was 
a belle—a brilliant belle—and yet she was 
not beautiful—and a dlonde should be 
beautiful if she would be a belle. She 
had fine eyes, a wealth of very light brown 
hair, and then all was told. ‘Nor was she 
rich, though she was the best dresser in 
her set—not the most extravagant, but 
dressed with the most exquisite taste. 
The secret of Marianne Graydon’s great 
success was carnestness, which, whether 
it be affected or real, rarely fails to 
achieve great ends. I loved her dearly. 
In one month I had lived years. It was 
this love that caused me, on my gr adua- 
tion, to establish myself for practice in 
London, rather than return to my native 
place. T would fight the battle out upon 
the spot where she could see the struggle 
I would make to rise for her sake. 1 am 
told that I am undemonstrative. To 
this, perhaps, may be attributed many 
of my failures in life—failures to make 
my self understood, to attach those to me 
for whose affection I would have made 
every sacrifice. If this was so in ordi- 
nary, | am sure it was not with my ap- 
roaches to Marianne Graydon. If I 
t ad naturally any timidity it was laid 
aside, and with every wild word that 
passio: 1 could utter I pressed my suit. 
[ am sure she loved me. It did not rest 
alone upon her telling. But the years 
went quickly away, and I still remained 
a poor physician, working among the 
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s who possessed all the requisites 
with more ability to make them 
d, as a matter of course, we 
I knew it must be so. 
| could not bring her down from her 
vosition to mine. Even were I willing— 
‘hich God forbid !—I knew well that she 
sould never consent. 

Mv best friends told me she was mer- 
separy, and 1 drove them away in deri- 
jon. They said she never thought se- 
ously of me for one moment. I think 
now perhaps they were right, and I was 
ind, They said Marianne Graydon only 
waited a wealthy wooer to throw meaway 
as she would a worn garment. In this 
[ knew they were right too soon. The 
wooer came; and amidst many tears and 
protestations of lasting friendship— 
amidst pleas for pardon and regrets that 
we had ever met—amidst entreaties, retro- 
spective recallings, and curses upon ny 
ide, we parted, she to become Mrs. Ro- 
bert Wharton, the wife of a wealthy 
railway financier, and I to plod away on 
my daily round, and build up that po- 
sition before the world for which I had 
lost all ambition. 

It was upon this night, five years ago, 
Isat in my study recalling it all, staring 
meanwhile in the blazing firelight, and 
thinking for the thousandth time how 
strange it was since that time I had lost 
all desire for society, and never should 
ook with eyes of love again upon woman. 
Years enough had rolled away to blunt 
‘ke memory, and Marianne Graydon was 
now nothing but a myth to me. I bad 
tot éven suflicient curiosity to express a 
silent wish that I might know what had 
been her ultimate destination, or whether 
“ué was yet living, I knew that the 
wealth for which she had sacrificed her- 
sel aud me had within one year gone to 
‘te winds of heaven in one brief night in 
the steat panic of *45.- I knew. also that 
serseif and husband had left London 
mmr! after—T[ knew not where, 
won th; suffer my pride to ask. But 

pon this cold night in November all this 
—— back to me, and I reviewed 
a9 that had, without my seeking, 
5 é me reputation, wealth, and calm, 
4 l sna, More, perhaps, than If 
owt have achieved as the husband of 
“atianne Graydon. 
oe vetor, there’s a man in the hall 
says he wants you.” 
tp or re much like this interruption 
keeper. | = It came from my house- 

ave no doubt I spoke rather 
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petulantly when I asked what the man 
wanted. 

‘He says he wants a doctor.” 

“Cannot he find one somewhere else ?” 

So I told him; but he says he wont 
go to any other this night—he has been 
to three without success already. And 
there he sits by the hall stove warming 
himself, quite comfortable like.” 

“Send him up to me.” 

I did not like to be interrupted, and 
much less I liked the idea of going out ; 
and if the last could by any means be 
avoided I was ready todo so. The man 
was ushered in. A miserable, squalid- 
looking wretch he was, over whom my 
housekeeper stood guard, not seeming 
disposed to trust him alone with me. 

** What do you want?” I asked. 

** A doctor, to be sure; what else do 
you think I came for?” 

This was not a very encouraging be- 
ginning. 

* For yourself ?” 

“He! he! he!” grinned the man; 
* d’ye think now I look asif I wanted a 
doctor ? No, sir-ee! Blind Mag’s the 
one ’at wants you.” 

‘Who is Blind Mag ?” 

‘Why, sh’s a woman, of course; she 
Says so, anyhow.” 

“Where is she, and what is the 
inatter ?” 

‘Down here to Bully Dick’s, dying.” 

«© Dying! what of ?” 

“Oh! what’s the use asking a feller 
sich questions? I don’t know what 
people dies of. They dies—that’s all I 
know.” 

I had got on my over-coat and boots as 
the man iemak this last address, and 
in a few minutes I was on my way, he 
trotting on a few steps in advance, down 
dark streets, up alleys, through blind ene 
trances, over a heap of rubbish, groping 
up some flights of stairs, and we stoo 
in a room, im one corner of which was 
heaped a parcel of dingy, dirty bed- 
clothes. A chest, a chair without a back, 
an old table, a pitcher without a handle, 
and a few pieces of wood, completed the 
furniture, the whole illuminated by one 
tallow candle burning from the neck of a 
bottle standing on the floor. _ 

On the bed was my patient, introduced 
by the messenger as [ entered, with— 

“Wake up now, Mag! here's the 
doctor. That’s Blind Mag, doctor. 
With this he disappeared. 

The woman turned in the bed as I ap- 
proached. The light was imperfect, but 
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I could see that her hair was grey, and 
the spot where once were the eyes was 
deeply sunken, and the lids entirely 
closed. She put out her hand with the 
peculiar manner of the blind. 

“Where are you, doctor? May God 
bless you for coming to me, though you 
can dome no good in this world, save, 
perhaps, to smooth my path into the 
uext.” 

The woman spoke well, and I knew 
directly had once been in a good position, 
though I could not realize that she should 
be able to fall lower in poverty than I 
found her. She was dying, in the last 
stage of consumption, hastened by foul 
air, bad food or no food, and exposure. 
“1 do not know you,” she went on, 
yut L sent for a physician—all of that 
profession are alike to me now. You 
see, doctor, 1 am blind. Yes, yes! 1 
have been blind now for years—1 do not 
know for how many. Draw nearer, 
doctor; I wish to speak with you.” 

I said something entreating her to lie 
still, Jor a moment she was silent, and 
then breaking out again, she said— 
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“This world will soon close on me, 
doctor, and fallen and degraded as I am, 
L stul believe in man enough to think 
that none could be so base as to act any 
deception with a dying woman. I like 
the sound of your volce: there is some- 
thing in it that assures me you will 
serve ne. Will you do me a last service, 
doctor ?” 

She had raised herself in the bed, and 
Was sitting with ler eyeless face turned 
towards Mie. 

“If it is in my power,” I answered. 

[nu a half whisper she asked me— 

“I have been told that a physician 
Would buy a body for dissection. What 
is the price they generally give, doctor 2?” 

All iny familiarity with sickness and 
death, with anatomy and the dissecting- 
room, could not take from the horror of 
this question, What did the dying woman 
mean? krom the hollow, black spots that 
once held eyes, slie seemed to gaze at me 
with an intensity that was fearful. It 
Was a question 1 dreaded to answer, and 
yet feared to leave unanswered. I said— 

“The medical schools buy subjects, but 
not the physicians. They give generally 
from five to ten pounds for a good healthy 
body.”’ 

** Ts that all ?” she answered, anda deep 
shadow passed over her face; and then 
in & moment recovering, she stretched 
forward. ‘ Doctor, do you think I shall 
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be worth that? J am healthy, youseem 
I mean I have not fallen away mueh. 
Look at me, doctor. My arm is pretty 
full. There is nothing the matter wit) 
me but blindness—that is nothing.” 

“What is the meaning of this, woman?” 
I said, as sternly as I could gather courage 
to speak, while a shivering dread was 
running over me. Do you mean to sel! 
your own body ?” 

‘‘Ah! doctor, listen to me. Why 
should I not sell my body after death» 
Have I not sold it in life? For fifteen 
years I have lived a life of shame and de- 
eradation; lower and lower I have fallen, 
until you see me here. I am dying with- 
out enough to place upon my eyes for 
closing. Why should I care what becomes 
of my body after death? Can it matter 
to me whether it goes into the hands of 
the surgeons by my own will, or into the 
hands of the authorities to be thrust rudely 
into the ground at the public expense ? 
] want money, doctor; and what have I 
to sell or to give for it but my body, 
worthless to myself, and only good for 
the purpose I would give it to? It is 
money, doctor. Promise me that I shall 
have the value of my body paid after 
death to a source I shall designate, and I 
will worship youl will bless you as a 
dying woman here and hereafter. You 
shall take it from hence as soon as the 
spark of life has passed away, and I will 
believe you when you say that its value 
to the medical school shall be paid to the 
one | shall designate.” 

There was something in this too dread- 
ful for contemplation, however familiar I 
might be with the details of misery. I 
had never yet known an instance of one 
bargaining before death for her own body. 
There was a dreadful earnestness about 
the woman as she sat there with her face 
turned towards me, repeating each iew 
moments— 

“ Do this, doctor, for a dying woman!’ 

What did she want this money for? 
What want could there be after death? 
A very perceptible shudder ran over the 
woman when I asked the question, and 
she dropped, apparently exhausted on the 
bed. After the lapse of a few moments 
she raised herself again upon her elvow, 
she threw back the matted hair from her 
face, and said— 

“T would tell you all if I dared, though 
what sympathy could you have with me 
—poor, degraded, fallen creature that I 
am? False wife, false mother, and faise 
friend! But, oh! doctor, 1 was once 
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+_T was once rich—I learned to love 

pol] “iI erasped at its shadow instead 
sah a eT vould tell you all; but 
x the reality. l would tell you all; ~ 
‘rst you must promise me that you wi 
wrve me—that you will find a buyer for 
r I have to offer. My wretched soul 
n° long since sold. Only my body— 
sly my body. Promise me that its price 
dull be paid, and I will tell all. 
“| must have been terribly hardened in 
sie trials of my profession if I could say 
“No” to the dreadful appeal of this 
soman. 1 told her that her request 
should be gratified ; but she must tell me 
‘) rhomand for what purpose this money 
nust be paid. She caught my hand sud- 
dealy, and kissed it several times in rapid 
saceession; and then, with a short hyste- 
real sob, sank away again upon the bed. 
So still did she lie that I thought her 
dead, and to ascertain this I placed my 
hand on the region of the heart. She 
raised herself quickly. 

“Tam not dead, doctor. 1 cannot die 
witil I tell you all. Mine is a common 
sory, though it has remained locked 
within me, untold. Where can one find 
sympathy for her own misdoing? I have 
veen loved, doctor—loved for myself alone 
—and I have thrown that love away like 
aworthless thing. Ihave been a wife— 
afaithless wife. I have been flung away 
by him for whom I lost heaven itself, as 
he would cast off a loathsome reptile. I 
have gone down, step by step, until I 
have wanted the very bread for which I 
would have been willing to have sold my- 
self to my shame, but there were no 
buyers—no buyers for the wretched, 
wanton woman who cried herself for sale. 

“For the poor girl who yields to a first 
jove the mnt should have some charity 
mits condemnation—for the guilty wife 
none. Let her be cursed for evermore. 
And so have I been cursed. It was for 
wealth I married—wealth that escaped 
my grasp. It was for wealth I passed 
away with the tempter—and here I lie 
dymg, wretched, and penniless. He took 
me to Faris, and there I forgot, in the 
wad whirl of my dissipation, all shame. 
It was there in the gaiety and pleasure I 
etermined to stay. I would drown all 
thought, and become only the light woman 
rg —s no feeling in any 
agosy not my own. ake res 
—1, who was a slave eee af the 
ian who found me in gold enough to aid 
oe — my dissipations, but not enough 
he me independent of his will! And 

‘came my husband—he from whom 
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I had fled to guilty shame—and claimed 
me before all the world. Oh! gold isa 
might conjurer, doctor. He was poor: 
we were rich; and it was thus he became 
suddenly blind. It was thus he went 
away quietly, after seeking me through 
all the world, ready to dabble his hands in 
my blood. And I was bought—bought 
for gold. A slave, a bauble to be worn 
as long as it pleased my buyer to wear 
me, and when he tired of my fashion, give 
me to his valet, as he would his: worn 
coat. My lot was not singular. He was 
tired; he wearied of my discontent—of 
the discontent himself had created—and 
he pensioned me off with the same libe- 
rality he would have treated a servant. 
He sent me home. 

“Home! Where was my home? By 
courtesy the land of my birth. I came 
home, therefore, with my child—his child, 
I came among my former intimates to be 
shunned and pointed at. I could not bear 
that youknow! Then at this point, where 
I might have stopped, and perhaps have 
remained without further taint, 1 became 
desperate. They should not scoff me. I 
would buy my position. I had money; 
they should feel it. With a woman’s 
estimate I rushed into all schemes of 
pleasure. I was surrounded by flatterers 
and sycophants. ‘They lived upon me, 
they robbed me; and that which [ had 
brought as the wages of my quilt faded 
away like the mist, and again | was poor. 
Is it strange that a woman should fall 
before poverty for the sake of her ghild ? 
He was all I had to eare for on earth. I 
was maddened, and prayed only for the 
time when I could tell him my fancied 
wrongs, and call on him to avenge them. 
For him, therefore, I wonld make every 
sacrifice. It was thus I argued in those 
days, doctor. False argument! I have 
learned better. Poverty is no plea fora 
woman’s guilt; for, with all man’s heart- 
lessness, L believe he would rather aid 
her in virtue, if he believes her earnest, 
than aid in her downfall. Is this so, 
doctor? You are a man; you can 
answer. 

“There are two falls fora woman; the 
one where she persuades herself love is the 
cause; and the last, when she deliberately 
sells herself for gold. The last assuredly 
follows the first, and is the last step in 
shame. Whether I ever took the first I 
can leave you to judge. ‘he last has 
brought me here. 

“() that life of shame, and its gradual 
steps! From the iirst, where, amidst 
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litter and gilt, a few poor girls, chosen 
for their beauty and frivolity, are kept in 
a continued round of intoxication and 
glare—where thought is debarred, and 
tears are treasonable—where she is the 
most worthy who is the most sinful; and 
talent is accorded to her by the power she 
may possess of tossing down ee of 
champagne, and persuading the half or 
wholly drunken men with whom she 
meets to do the same. A touch of paint 
to hide the ghastly pallor of the cheek ; a 
little opium to brighten the eye; satin in 
gorgeous folds over the corroding heart ; 
jewels to flash under the glare of the gas ; 
and you have a woman, doctor—a woman, 
a creature with an immortal soul, made 
up for sale, and thrown out in the market 
to the highest bidder—sold for what will 
pay for her satin and silk, her jewels and 
gold, and—bread, 

“Bad enough, bad enough is it while 
the poor intoxicated wretch 1s surrounded 
by splendour and plenty; but beauty can- 
not last always—she must come one step 
down, to the dirty drabby house, and the 
faded, grasping landlady, to the streets, 
and the theatres. O that terrible un- 
written history ! 

“And farther still, if imagination can 
picture anything worse. The garret and 
the corner gin-shop; the cellar, and the 
eager grasping literally for bread. All 
these I have known, doctor—all these I 
have known in their bitterest way. I 
have been beaten, spat on, kicked, starved. 
The law has no protection for the aban- 
doned woman. I am blind from the blow 
of a ruflian, who laughs when he sees 
me. ‘Blind Mag!’ I have been taken 
from the streets at night to be paraded 
in the morning with half ahundred fallen 
shameless creatures like myself, before a 
brutal magistrate and a jeering crowd. I 
have known the prison walls and the 
prison fare. And oh!—— Thank God! 
i am dying. But for one thing I would 
thank God! It is for my child, doctor, 
my boy, my grand and beautiful boy, who 
knows not of his mother’s degradation. 
It is for him, doctor, I am pleading. The 
pittance for which 1 would sell myself 
would be his great need. For years he 
has not heard of or scen me. I have 
struggled and striven, I have deprived 
myself of every necessary that would 
have smoothed my downward path to 
the grave, that he might remain at his 
studies, unknowing his origin. That trifle 
will complete the sum necessary to insure 
his stay at college for the few months 
more until he shall graduate. Oh! my 












































brave boy, who will never know of his 
mother. They give such praise to his 
progress, doctor, I am sure of his success 
in life could he but graduate. For the 
sake of my boy, doctor, grant my request, 
When life shall be fled, take what was 
once a woman, and send the sum yoy 
would give to this address.” : 

She had tall this moment kept herself 
raised in the wretched bed, with her blind 
face turned eagerly towards me. Now 
she fell exhausted, with a heavy groan, 
as | took the paper from her hand and 
stooped towards the light that I might 
read the name: ‘‘ John Edward Stewart.” 
I read the name aloud, and the woman 
turned in the bed and repeated it after me, 

* And your name is——” and I hesi- 
tated that she might answer my question. 

“Ts it necessary, doctor, that I should 
speak a name that has been dead many 
years ?” 

“Tt would be better, my good woman,” 
[ answered, taking her hand as kindly as 
I could, “that I should know it, for many 
reasons. Perhaps I shall be able to serve 
your son.” 

“‘Oh, God bless you for those words, 
doctor! Though 1 do not know your 
name, I trust you;” and she clung to 
my hand, and pressed it to her lips. “TI 
will tell you the name that for many 
years has not passed my lips—a dead 
name. My husband’s name was Robert 
Wharton; my childhood name, Marianne 
Graydon.” 

Marianne Graydon! Had I sat that 
hour by the bedside of that woman whom 
once I had loved better than life, and 
not known it instinctively ? and was this 
wretched, fallen, blind, and degraded 
creature before me the memory I had 
cherished so many years? It fell upon 
me worse than the shock of death. I was 
speechless and deathly cold. She must 
have known the change, perhaps heard 
the groan I could not suppress; and 
once again she was sitting upright 
the bed. 

“What is your name, doctor? Let 
me hear the name of him who will be- 
friend my son.” 

Should I tell her to whom she appealed? 
Yes. 

“Walter Hall.’ She repeated the 
name in the same manner she had re- 
peated her son’s; then for almost a 
minute she was silent. At last there 
came a long, deep sob, and then she lay 
very still. This time it seemed to me 
she must be dead, so slightly did she 
hold her life. I thought the shock had 











, thread. I took the candle 
ie Boo and held it to her lips. 
ill lived. ' 

Se sil i first grey of the morning I 

t by the bedside of the dying woman, 
. sting every moment her last breath. 
x human aid could avail now even in 
snoathing the path ot he final moments, 

nly sit and wait. 
Las daylight when I first heard a 
sep in the outer passage 5 and in a few 
moments a small, repulsive-looking man, 
ghose face was scarred and disfigured, 
entered the room, He walked over to 
the bed and looked at the woman, and 
then turned to me with a nod and said— 

“Has she gone in, doc. ?” 

«She is not yet dead,” I answered, 

«There was a cove here last night in- 

uiring after Blind Mag, doc. I told him 
she warn’t likely to be around agin for a 
spell; but he said his duty was done when 
he give her this ’ere letter, though I don’t 
think it be for her. It’s got another name 
on the kiver—‘ Mrs. Robert Wharton.’ ” 

“Who calls me?” came from the bed 
in very shrill tones, startling myself, and 
causing Mr, Bully Dick, who was stoop- 
ing to the candle reading the superscrip- 
tion ~ the letter, to jump quickly towards 
the door. 

“Thunder !” said that gentleman, re- 
covering himself in a moment, “‘ how she 
skeered me! Here’s a letter for you, old 
— though it aint directed to you, 
nuther.” 

“Give it to me,” she said, raising her- 
self to a sitting posture, and stretching 
out both her hands towards the man, who 
atarm’s length put the letter in them. 
She turned it over rapidly in her hands 
fora moment, and then called— 

“Doctor, I cannot read this.” 

“Shall I read it for you ?” 

“Yes.” She spoke hesitatingly. 

Lopened the letter. It was simply a 
uotification for Mrs. Robert Wharton to 


call at the office of Graves and Hendrick, — 


aitomeys, as soon as possible, either in 
person or by attorney, on business of 
unportance, 
“Graves and Hendrick ! They were 
aitomeys for the father of my child, 
hat of them? I shall never know, 
octor. Feel my pulse. Am 1 dying ? 
ste renee in this, [know. On! 
wd but hve to know. How g 
shall T live riba Ms know. How long 
site gged her to be calm, that all ex- 
; ney. would but hasten her end, that 
ae be several hours yet before any- 
§ could be known concerning it, pro- 
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mising to remain with her till that time, 
and to call myself on Graves and Hen- 
drick, and immediately inform her of the 
result. Very quietly she lay for several 
hours, only rousing herself occasionally 
to ask the time. The hours slipped by, 
and I sat by the bedside recalling all my 
life, and musing over the strange chance 
that should have brought me, of all men, 
to sit by the deathbed of Marianne Gray- 
don. Nine, ten o’clock came, and I spoke 
to her, announcing that I would now go 
to Messrs. Graves and Hendrick. She 
felt for and caught my hand eagerly, and, 
speaking in a calm tone, said— 

“Dear friend, permit me to call you 
so, though I have done you great wrong. 
Forgive me all. I have been sorely chas- 
tened in my sin. When you return I 
shall be dead; but something tells me all 
is well, and my son is safe. For the sake 
of the wretched mother extend over him 
your protection. Farewell for ever!” 

I passed forth upon my errand to hear, 
at the office of Messrs. Graves and Hen- 
drick, that Mr. John E. Stewart had died 
in the city of Paris, leaving all his pro- 
perty, real and. personal, to his son by 
Marianne Graydon, bearing the same 
name as himself, then residing in London. 
These gentlemen attorneys had ably per- 
formed their duty in tracing the wretched 
woman through all her haunts, until they 
had discovered her only the day before, at 
the establishment of Bully Dick. Through 
her they hoped to get trace of the son, not 
for a moment believing that, through all 
her shame and degradation, the mother 
had secretly supported the child. 

It was true. When I returned to the 
room where lay Mrs. Robert Wharton, | 
found her cold in death. Two or three 
wretched-looking women, who rise like 
vultures on all occasions, stood over her, 
quarrelling among themselves for the 
division of the few miserable rags of 
clothing lying about her bed. | 

A plain white slab at Highgate marks 
the spot where lie the remains of “ Mari- 
anne.” Her son is with me. He will 
make a good man. ‘Though he is rich, 
still he regards a profession as a neces- 
sity, and writes M.D. after his name. He 
is a great relief to me in my practice. I 
find I am not so young as I once was. To- 
day Ihave made my will. I had no one to 
leave my little savings to, who so wel: 
deserves them as Stewart. He is a tine 
fellow, and though his abundances great, 
he will use it all well. Iam sure | hayc 
had much experience of him since that 
memorable night Five Years Ago, 
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DAME JULYANS OR JULIANA BERNERS, PRIORESS OF SOPEWELL, HERTFORDSHIRE, 
ABOUT 1400, 


Near the ancient Abbey of St. Alban’s, 
there stood, in the fourteenth and fif- 
teenth centuries, the modest nunnery of 
Sope well — dependent on, or, as it is 
ealled, a “cell” to, that abbey—=the shell 
of which, as we are informed ‘by a writer 
of the last century, was in his time stand- 
ing. Probably, however, the scanty ruins 
now remaining attract little attention ; 
and few, even of those who visit them, 
are aware that one of the first English 
ladies who ever gained any fame as poet 
or authoress, dwelt within their cloistered 
shade, and filled the honourable office of 
Prioress of Sopewell Nunnery. 

Julyans or Juliana Berners was the 
daughter of Sir James Berners, of Berners 
Roding, in Essex, and sister to Richard, 
Lord Berners; of an ancient and honour- 
able family, trac ‘ing back their ancestry to 
Hugh de Berners, in the time of the 
Norman conquest. Sir James Berners, 
the father of Julyans, was beheaded in the 
year 1388, together with several other 
favourites and partisans of Richard II. 
He left three sons, and it is supposed 
one daugliter, Julyans, who must have 
been born at Roding Berners, in the 
Hundred of Dunsnow, in Essex, about 
the latter end of the fourteenth century. 
Her name, however, is not mentioned in 
the pedigree published by Sir Henry 
Chauncy; but this omission is accounted 
for by the fact of her having early taken 
vows of celibacy, and embr: ied a reli- 
gious life, in all probability, before the 
death of her father. For it secms hardly 
likely that the daughter of one who had 
so recently perished on the scaffold, 
would, from the wreck of his shattered 
prope rty, have realized suflicient wealth 
to qualify her for the high conventual 
rank she there enjoved. 

Possibly she may have been educated 
in the nunnery. Her literary attainments 
certainly appear to have been far supcrior 
to those of women in general at that 
time, and both Holinshed and Bale cele- 
brate her “uncommon learning,’ and 
‘other fine accomplishments.” 

With the character of religieuse she 
seems also to have blended the somewhat 
incongruous tastes of a sportstcoman and 
authoress ; for she is described by an old 
writer as “‘a second Minerva in her stu- 


dies, and a Diana in her recreations,” and 
as being withal “a beautiful lady of creat 
spirit, who loved masculine exercises, 
such as hunting, hawking, &c., with which 
sports she used frequently to recreate 
herself, endowed with excellent giftes 
both of body and mind, and who wrote 
certain treatises on haw king and hunting, 
delighting herself greatly in those sports 
and. pastime hy 

We shall not, perhaps, err greatly in 
supposing that Juliana was led to embrace 
a religious life rather from motives of 
expediency than by force; and finding 
herself debarred by her vows and position 
from mingling freely i in society, she may 
have sought ‘solace in the gay sports of 
the field, in faleonry, and the chase, both 
of which amusements were eagerly pur- 
sued in those days, even by the most 
delicately nurtured of her sex. These 
darling sports even became the subjects 
of her. verse, and with them she seems to 
have combined the study of heraldry, for 
a treatise on that subject is numbered 
amongst her works, which if not original, 
was certainly translated and versified by 
her hand. 

It seems strange, considering the sex 
and position of our authoress, that we 
mect in her poetry with no expressions of 
piety or devotion, no gleam of tender re- 
collection, no affectionate burst of memory 
or regret ; but sle evidently possessed an 
acute understanding, with considerable 
originality of mind, ‘and in many of her 
poems we remark a quaint humour, and 
a degree of worldly wisdom, that could 
not have been expected in one whose life 
had been passed chiefly in the society of 
simple nuns. 

It has been doubted whether the entire 
“ Boke of Hawking, Hunting, and Fish- 
ing, with all the properties and medicines 
necessary to be kept,” as well as the 
treatise on “Heraldry,” subjoined, be 
from her own pen. It was first published 
in 1481, under the following title, “Julian 
Barnes, her Gentleman’s At ademy ‘of Hawk- 
ng, Hunting, Fishing, and Armorie, the 
arms in proper colours, printed at, 
and called the Book of St. Alban’s, be- 
cause there first printed.” Her name is 
aflixed only to th ose on Hawking and 
Hunting, the latter of which is written in 
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these she speaks in her own 
os the title of Dame; and 


rhyme. we 
"son, assuming 

ae as well as her lesser poems, dis- 
~? 


slay a varied and extensive knowledge of 
‘he world. It is, in fact, almost surpris- 
wae to find a woman of her saintly calling 
« completely alive to the maxims of 
rorldly interest, as the little poem called 
«The purse,” here inserted proves her to 


have been :— 


« 4 faythfull frende wolde I fayne fynde, , 
To fynde him there he myghte be founde, 
Bat now is the world next so unkynde, 
Yt (that) frenship is fall to the grounde. 
Now a frende I have founde 
That I woll neither banne ne curse, 
Bat of all frendes in felde or towne, 
Ever Gramercy myn owne purse! 


« My purse it is my preny wyf, 
This song I dare bothe synge and saye, 
It parteth men of moche stryf, 
Whan every man for his-self shall pay. 
As I ryde in ryche array, 
For golde and sylver men will me flourysh, 
By this matere I can well say, 
Ever Gramercy myn owne purse! 


“ As I ryde wyth golde so rede, 
And have to do wyth londes’ law, 
Men for my money woll make me spede, 
And for my goodes they woll me knawe. 
More and lesse to me woll drawe 
Bothe the better and the wurse, 
By this matere I saye in sawe, 
Ever Gramercy myn owne purse! 


“Tt fell by me upon a tyme, 
As it hath done by many mo, 

My horse, my mete, my shepe, my swyne, 
And all my goodes they fell me fro. 

I went to my frendes and told them so, 
And home agayn they bade me trusse; 

I sayd agayn when I was wo— 
Ever Gramercy myn owne purse ! 


“Therefore I ride you, syres, all, 

To assaye your frendes or ye have nede, 
For an ye come down and have a fall, 

Full fewe of them for you will grede; 
Therefore assaye them enerychone, 

Both the better and the worse ; 

Our Lord that shope both sonne and mone, 

Sende us splendynge in our purse !” 


The following quaint proverbs are not 
without their share of acuteness :— 


“ Two wyvis in one hous, 
Two cattys and one mous, 
Two doggys"and one bone, 
Thyse shall neuer accord in one.” 


r _— from thy kinnesmen cast thee ; 
; rath not thy neygbours next; 
rs 4 good corn countree thrust thee, 
: nd sytte downe, Robyn, and rest thee.” 
“He that makyth in Crystm i 
a 
A , ander, Srp oi 
nd in March a sowe to his 
‘ S gardyner, 
And in May a fole of a Wyse man’s counsell ; 


He shall neuer h 
aue good larder, fair garden, 
nor well kept counsell.”’ . 
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It will not, however, be fair to dismiss 
this famous sportswoman without a few 
extracts from her most celebrated, and, 
as we easily believe, her favourite work. 
How completely, as we read, are we car- 
ried back to the period in which it was 
written, so widely different in every re- 
spect from our own, though scarcely more 
startlingly at variance with our ordinary 
habits of life, than with the ideas we are 
disposed to entertain of the head of a 
religious community. 

Yet our priorass was undoubtedly a 
woman of high reputation, and the sylvan 
country in the vicinity of St. Alban’s 
must have been in every respect well 
adapted to her favourite amusement. 
We cannot but regret that amongst thie 
beautiful scenes into which she must so 
frequently have been carried in the ardour 
of the chase, none appear to have left 
such an impression on her feelings as to 
be recorded, or even alluded to, in her 
poems. She was evidently a woman of a 
practical turn of mind, more intent on 
communicating what she thought useful 
information, than on seeking either fame 
or pleasure. 

The object of her ‘ Boke on Hawking” 
will be best shown in her own words, ex- 
tracted from the introduction to that 
work. ‘“Insomuch that gentillmen and 
honest persons have grete delite in hawk- 
yng, and desire to have the manere to 
take hawkys; and also how, and in wat 
wyse, they shoulde gyde them ordinatell ; 
and how to know the gentill terms in 
communyng of theyr haukys; and to un- 
derstande theyr sekeness and enfirmitces, 
and also to knowe medecines for them 
accordyn; and many notabull termys, 
that ben used in haukyng, both of their 
haukys, and of the fowles that theyr 
haukys shall sley ;—therefore thys boke 
folowyng in a dew form shewys everi 
knowlege of such plesure to gentill men, 
and parsonys disposed to se itt.” The 
introduction to the treatise on “ Hunt- 
ing” is in rhyme, as follows :— 

‘* My dere sones, where ye fare, be frith, or by 
fell, 

Take good hede in his tyme how Tristrem woll 

tell; 

How many maner bestes of venery there were, 


Listenes now to owre Dame, and ,ye shullen 
here. 

Ffowre maner bestes of venery there are, 

The first of hem is a hert, the second is an 
hare ; 

The boor is one of tho, 

The wolff and no mo. 

And wherso ye comen, in playn or in place, 

Shall tell you which ben bestes of chase ; 
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One of tho a buk, another a doo, 

The ffox, and the marteryn, and the wilde 
roo ; 

And ye shall, my dere sones, other bestes all, 

Where so ye hem finde, rascall hem call, 

In frith, or in fell, 

Or in forest, y yow tell. 

And to speke of the hert, if ye will hit (lere) 

Ye shall cal him a calf al the first yere ; 

The second yere a broket, so shall he be ; 

The third vere a spayard, lerneth this at me; 

The 4 yere calles him a stagge, be eny way ; 

The fift yere a grete stagge, my dame bade 
you say.” 


After touching on other points, inte- 
resting, no doubt, to sportsmen, she goes 
on to explain “howe ye shall say, a grefe 
harte, and not a /vyr, and other.” 


“ A qrete harte, where ye hym se, so shall ye 
call, 


And never a fayr harte for nothing that can 
befal 

A qrete hynde, a grete bucke, and a fay doo; 

My sones where ye walk, call ye them soo; 

So ye shoulde name such dere, and do as I you 
lere.”’ 


Dame Juliana did not, however, rest 
contented with mstructing the votaries 
of the chase merely how to hunt down or 
ensnare their quarry; she also concerned 
herself in deciding the all-important point 
of when the game was most fit to kill, or 
—as she says with respect to the wild 
boar, then, and for many years after- 
wards, a favourite dish—when it was “ in 
season.” 


“ The season of the boore is from the Natyvyte 
Till the Puryficacon of our Lady soo fre, 
For at the Natyvyte of our Lady swete 
He may fynde where he goeth under his fete, 
Bothe in wodes and feldes, corne and other 
frute, 


When he after foode makyth ony sute; 

Crabbes and oke cornes,and nottes there they 
grow, 

Ifawys and hepes, and other thynges ynow; 

That till the puryfycacon lastyth as ye see, 

And makyth the boore in season to be, 

For whyle that fruyte may laste, his tyme is 
never paste.” 


No one who has ever walked in our 
forests about Christmas time, and espe- 
cially in the New Forest, still the fa- 
vourite resort of those hogs, which faintly 
remind us of the savage boars that for- 
merly infested our sylvan counties, can 
fail to acquiesce in the judgment of the 
discerning Prioress. The acorn and beech- 
nuts with which the ground is covered, 
the red berries of the hawthorn and rose- 
bush, allseem to promise a rich repast to 
the grunting tribes, who, with their snouts 
close to the ground, tarn up the damp 
leaves under which their favourite fruit 
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lies concealed. The Natyvyte, too, being 
fixed as the period of the boar’s coming 
into season, recalls to memory those noble 
Christmas banquets in which the boar’s 
head held so prominent a place. 

Many times, doubtless, the Refectory 
of the good nuns of Sopewell became at 
Christmas a scene of festive enjoyment, 
while a troop of conventual retainers and 
domestics bore the chief dish in solemn 
procession to the honourable place as. 
signed it, singing with heart and voice 
the favourite carol of the season—* The 
boar’s head in hand bring I,” &. The 
table was, doubtless, plentifully supplied 
with venison and other game, struck 
down, perhaps, by the hand of the noble 
prioress herself, who, like the abbot of a 
monastery, enjoyed extensive manorial 
rights, and was, as we have seen, well 
disposed to avail herself of the privilege 
of hawking, hunting, and fishing thereto 
pertaining. Now, however, not only is 
the modest priory lost and forgotten, but 
the stately abbey under whose shade it 
erew up and flourished, is left a melan- 
choly yet glorious ruin. 

The spot which drank the blood of our 
first martyr is little regarded even by 
those who hold the faith for which he 
died, and are members of the churel 
which he and other martyrs and apostles 
watered with their blood; and although 
there may be little to regret in the demo- 
lition of the Priory of Sopewell, stil 
ruined abbeys and desecrated altars speak 
with mournful emphasis to all whose 
minds are not enslaved by prejudice, or 
bound in the still more hopeless fetters 
of apathy and indifference. 

A few words in conclusion with respect 
to the treatise on Heraldry, which pro- 
fesses to “‘determyn the lynage of coot 
armuris, and how gentylmen shall be 
known from ungenty!men.” 

Our fair and imaginative authoress 
professes to “‘begyn at Hevyn, where 
were v. orders of aungels, and now stand 
but iv., in cote armoris of knowlege, en- 
crowned ful hye with precious stones.” 
She further tells us that “Noah came a 
gentylman by kynde, and had 3 sonnys 
begetyn by kynde; yet, in these 3 sonnys 
pedbitiness and ungentylnesswas fownde.” 
‘The sin of Ham degraded him to the con- 
dition of achur!, and Noah is made to 
pronounce upon him the following male- 
diction :—* Wycked kaytiff,” says he, “1 
give to thee the north parte of the worlde 
to draw thyne habitacion, for ther schall 


it be, where sorrow and care, cold and 
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of asa churl shalt thou live in the 
ee the worlde, which shall be 
alle Europe, that is to say, the contre of 


Jes.” } 
ovith the above curious extract we 


wke leave of this singular lady, the 
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earliest English poetess on record. Her 
death is supposed to have taken place 
about 1460, but the exact date is not 
known, and the records of the priory 


which she governed have long since been 
destroyed. 





Ox the morning of the 24th September, 
1343, the body of a man was discovered 
floating down the Seine, at Paris. On 
being taken out and examined by a phy- 
sician, it was found that life had been ex- 
tinct for several hours. There were no 
marks of violence about the person, save 
one very small wound above the region 
of the heart: but the physician gave it as 
his opinion that this was sufficient. to 
hare caused death, as one of the principal 
arteries had been cut in such a manner 
as to cause an overflow of blood in the 
cavities. of the heart and lungs. This 
opiuion was subsequently corroborated by 
other medical men, and they became sa- 
usfied that a murder had been committed 
by some person who understood the for- 
mation of the human body. It could not 
have been a suicide ; for ol the man in- 
llicted the wound upon himself, the know- 
ledge which enabled him to do it so scien- 
tifically would have taught him that there 
was no necessity of jumping into the 
water, as he would have known that 
death was certain. Again, it must have 
en done very carefully; aud suicide 
was rarely committed by a person in his 
cool senses and with all the faculties of 
reason and intellect in their proper order, 
capable of proceeding about such a matter 
with the firm hand which was evidenced 
ithe present case. So the hysicians 
agreed that there had been val 4 ea 
_Ahe body was taken in charge by the 
authorities, and was identified the same 
day as that of a Mr. George B , a 
young Englishman of fortune, who had 
ec studying at the Paris College of 
st a his cousin, a Parisian by birth, 
i Eugene M——, also a medical 
Ndent, and myself were the identifiers. 
ant at that time acting as assistant- 
of Onn one of the principal hospitals 
a wis, and, being an Englishman, had 
0 become familiar with Mr. George 
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and his cousin, who were then walking 
the hospitals. | 

The intercourse between George and 
myself had speedily ripened into terms of 
close friendship. But with Eugene I 
never passed the boundaries of mere ac- 
quaintanceship, though our mectings were 
frequent, and affording the same oppor- 
tunities for intimacy which had united me 
to his cousin. Perhaps my English na- 
ture instinctively recognised a country- 
man and a congenial spirit in George, and 
rejected the Frenchman in Kugene. But 
even setting this aside, I do not think 
that I could ever have become the friend 
of Kiugene, inthe sense in which I apply 
that name. Yet he was the one who 
would be most likely to win the hearts of 
strangers—men or women—with his easy, 
pleasant, captivating manners ; and, in- 
deed, wherever he went he was made wel- 
come, as a thorough gentleman and most 
engaging companion. 

He was the senior of George by about 
five years. His figure was tall, and he 
had an undeniable air of fox ; his features 
were small, but finely cut; his complexion 
was pale, but not sickly; his hair of a 
light, fair colour, and, contrasted favour- 
ably with it, a thin, dark moustache. Add 
to this a wonderful volubility of language 


‘in saying all sorts of pretty nothings— 


the gay vivacity of his French father 
mingled with the open candour of his 
English mother—and you have a man 
capable of winning his way anywhere. 
George was the very opposite of all 
this. His features were irregular ; but to 
those who knew him there was a heauty 
far higher than that of the formation of 
feaiures in the oe Cg marked _intel- 
lectuality of his noble brow and bright 
soft blue eyes. He was gentle even to 
weakness, and he was of a slow, retiriag 
nature, Awkward to a degree in the 
society of the light and gay, he accepted 
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few of the many invitations to the soirées 
of the metropolis—invitations given, it 
must be confessed, chiefly on account of 
his cousin. But in the companionship of 
some chosen friend, or when conversing 
upon scieutific matters, all awkwardness 
disappeared, and he became one of the 
most desirable companions. It was this 
love of science which brought us so closely 
together, and in the brief course of our 
friendship 1 saw enough of him to lament 
his loss as much as if it had been that of 
a brother. 

Notwithstanding the great difference of 
character which existed between George 
and Eugene, the strongest attachment 
bound them to each other. This may 
partly be accounted for by the fact that 
they had been brought up together from 
childhood, Eugene having been left an 
orphan at an early age in the charge of 
George’s father, Mr. B , who, in 
taking care of the friendless child, forgot 
the wrath with which he had learned that 
his sister had married a Frenchman. 

Mr. B——’s wife had died in giving 
birth to her only child, and he was too 
much engrossed with business to give 
much of his time to his son; so that 
George and Eugene were early thrown 
upon cach other’s companionship for com- 
fort and support in all their boyish 
troubles and joys. As they grew, the 
distinctive lines of their characters be- 
came more marked, and gradually they 
separated froin the same path, and each 
took his own way. Thicy still loved each 
other as much as ever; but they were 
like two men walking along two parallel 
roads, each seeing and smiling to the 
other, but still without being able to walk 
hand in hand. 

Mr. B desired that his son should 
study medicine, and George’s own incli- 
nation lay that way. Eugene expressed 
his desire to follow the same profession, 
and Mr. B was only too glad to 
second him; so that he would still be the 
serpent. friend, and guide of his son. 
In all respects of money matters the two 

oung men were made equal, and Mr. 
— had declared his intention of 
settling something upon his nephew, and 
of setting him up in the first suitable 
practice that offered itself. 

Having spent some six years at one of 
the English universities, the cousins came 
to Paris for the purpose of studying for 
a couple of sessions, previous to passing 
their examination for the degree of M.D. 
I had been in the hospital of —— for 
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two years before they arrived, and, as | 
have stated, a mutual esteem and friend. 
ship almost immediately sprung up be. 
tween George and myself. A strange 
friendship considering our respective anes 
—twenty-one and thirty-six. - 

I often used to blame myself for not 
liking Eugene more than I did ; but some. 
how, whenever I endeavoured to make 
advances towards a warmer conuexion, 
an indefinable feeling of repugnaunce stole 
over me, and at length I gave up trying 
to like him. He had too much frankness 
about him, somehow, to please me, far 
too much outward Joxté de cvwur ; though 
I never doubted for a-moment but that it 
was the truthful reflection of an honest 
heart, and I wished, for the sake of George, 
that I could have liked him. S 

On the forenoon of the 24th Septem- 
ber, early on which day the body of my 
unfortunate friend was found, I had cause 
to pity Eugene, and felt somewhat of a 
liking for him arising in my breast with 
the sorrow and sympathy for his loss, 
for George was very dear to both of 
us. 

I was seated in the little study of my 
chambers adjoining the hospital. 1 had 
finished my morning round of the patients, 
and was reading some letters which had 
just been brought me from home. I ex- 
pected every minute to hear the cus- 
tomary tat-tat of George upon the ‘door, 
and to hear the merry laugh and saluta- 
tion of his cousin; for they invariably 
came together in the forenoon. George 
had left me the previous evening for the 
purpose of paying a visit to Madame 
, whose pretty daughter Marie, I 
half suspected, and, indeed, he half con- 
fessed, had made an impression upon him. 
Suddenly there was a sound of footsteps 
hurrying along the passage; the door of 
my study burst open, and Eugene, pale, 
haggard, wet, and quivering with agita- 
tion, entered. He was hatless and coat- 
less; his clothes were crumpled and dirty, 
as if he had been out all night; his hair 
was in confusion, and his eyes were almost 
starting from their sockets. 

He immediately sank into a chair, as if 
exhausted and unable to speak. I started 
in terror; for this strange condition, con- 
trasting so strikingly with his usually 
neat,—very little short of dandy—appear- 
ance, assured me that something serious 
had happened. I stood staring at him. 
He covered his pale face with his hands, 
and sobbed like a child. 

“For Heaven’s sake,” I said, endea- 
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rouring to subdue my emotion, “ tell me 
; i se Pp? 
phat is the meaning of this ? 


For a moment he remained silent ; 
then without removing his hands from 
iis face, he eried—every word he uttered 

f it were trying to choke hin— 
seemed as 1 yins a 
«My God! wy God! Dr. Bradley,” as I 
nl] myself, “my brother—George : 

«Quick—what of him ? 

“Dead !—murdered 1” 

I dropped into my chair, stunned. 

But 1 must not dwell upon the scene, 
Fren at this remote period the bare re- 
nembrance of it agitates me deeply. The 
stupifying effects of the first shock over, 
| became excited, and then suddenly calm. 
Eugene recovered sufficicutly to tell me, 
in broken sentences, that when he had 
left George with me on the previous even- 
ing he had joined some fellow-students at, 
ove of their haunts. On returning to his 
lodgings at a late hour he found that 
George had not yet returned. He thought 
this strange at first, but then, thinking 
that we were possibly engaged in some 
experiments, he took a book and read for 
a ume, waiting the arrival of his cousin. 
At length he rose, unable to wait longer, 
put on his hat and cloak, and sallied forth. 
He came direct to the hospital; but there 
were no lights in any of my windows, and 

ue porter informed him George had gone 
avay shortly after he had left himself, 
Hereturned to his lodgings; still no sign 
George. He went to Madame L——’s; 
allwas dark—every one had apparently re- 
red to rest, He wakened up the porter, 
aid was told by hin that George had 
been there, but had been gone for hours, 
Again Eugene went to the lodgings, and 
stil George had not returned. After that 
a scarcely knew where he went. He 
tik everywhere. During the whole 
oie svinpesixious night he wandered 
yirom street to street, from square 

"4 pee up alley and down lane, vainly 
af ing for him whom he was never more 
‘) see in this life. He did not know how 
rh lost his hat and cloak ; he scarcely 
tit — which had been raging all 
i iad € cements could not affect him 
bad moment. In the morning he 
pe ie" i the prefect of police, and 
wean rom him that the body of a 
". 9 Mau, answering the description 
fie pa been that morning taken out 
tain but ti one no doubt was enter- 
hitted. Boot? murder had been com- 
,_ vugene had scarcely looked at 


the body— 
‘take lo Frtee pat able to do so, and 
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I took him into my bedroom, and, 
whilst he cleaned himself, I sent a mes- 
senger to his lodgings for some things, 
which were brought: and Eugene having 

ut them on, we went together, and 
identified the body of my poor George. 

We next proceeded to the house of 
Madame L——. In as gentle a way as 
we men could command, we explained to 
madame what had occurred. Had it been 
her own son, the poor lady could not have 
been more affected. George had been a 
great favourite with her; and she told us 
with sobs and tears that he had spent 
part of the previous evening at her house, 
and that he had proposed to her daughter 
Marie, and been accepted with her full 
consent. 

So matters had gone farther in this 
quarter than either myself or Eugene had 
suspected. We did not remain much 
longer at madame’s, but took our depar- 
ture, leaving her with the difficult task 
of breaking the sad news to her daughter. 
It must have been hard for that poor 
mother to tell her only child the very 
day after her betrothal, that he who was 
so soon to have occupied the nearest and 
dearest relationship of a woman’s life was 
dead. I had met Marie on many occa- 
sions at her motlier’s house and elsewhere, 
and I knew that hers was a nature which 
would take such a grief deeply to heart. 
A sweet, tender, loving girl, whose whole 
being, I was sure, would be bound up in 
the man she loved, clinging to him 
through good and evil, “for better, for 
worse.” 

I was right. That evening I was 
hastily summoned to Madame L—’s, 
and found Marie lying insensible. I im- 
mediately administered restoratives ; but 
it was along time before she gave any 
signs of returning consciousness. The 
mother, with her head buricd in the 
villow beside her daughter, wrung my 
heatt with her sobs. I tried to console 
her. I besought her to restrain her feel- 
ings for the sake of her child; and this 
last. appeal had the desired effect ol 
making her cease from outward demon- 
stration of her sorrow. seaithi 

With a painful slowness the sick girl 
opened her eyes, those soft azure eyes 0! 
hers; but their expression was utterly 
void of intelligence. For the first few 
moments after they had opened, they re- 
mained steadily fixed; then they turned 
slowly upon me, and gradually a —. 
seemed to be dawning in them. I seeme 
to call to her mind the cause of her pre- 
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sent condition; a visible shudder passed 
over her frame, and she covered her face 
with her hands, and wept. This was 
what I most desired, as tears were the 
surest relief she could obtain, and, mo- 
tioning madame to follow me, I left the 
room. I gave madame a prescription, 
and strict injunctions to keep my patient 
quiet ; and then, with my head aching 
and burning, and with everything wiirl- 
ing and dancing giddily around me, | 
returned to my lonely chambers. 

[ cannot explain my sensations of that 
night. ‘The occurrences of the day were 
jumbled together confusedly in my brain. 
At one time I felt convinced that I must 
have been dreaming, and that it was now 
near morning. I rose, went to the 
window, and looked out, but all was dark 
and still; only the echoing tread of some 
solitary wayfarer broke the silence of the 
night ; and the street lamps seemed to 
burn pale, and flicker in a ghastly fashion. 
I sat down again; the dead body of 
George, as I had seen it that day, 
haunted me like a shadow, never leaving 
me for one momexrt. ‘Then the pale, 
beautiful face of Marie stood beside me— 
so changed, so altered. Never, in the 
whole course of my professional experi- 
ence, had I seen so great a change in such 
a short time. At length I retired to bed; 
but it was long ere I could sleep, and 
even when iny eyes did close, it was not to 
rest. A strange wild nightmare tortured 
me during the whole of that night, and 
I rose next morning unrefreshed. 

We were all examined by the chef of 
the criminal department of France. The 
chef was abprrvag anxious to find 
out with whom the deceased had been 
seen last. Madame L——’s porter swore 
that George had left their place at nine 
o'clock. He remembered the hour dis- 
tinctly, because deceased had asked him 
the time. A student named Antoine de- 
posed to having seen George walking 
towards his lodgings shortly after ten 
o'clock. They had not spoken. 

Where he had been during the interval 
from his leaving the house of Madame 
L.— till he was seen by Antoine, was 
now the question. But no other informa- 
tion was elicited at this examination, and 
not the slightest clue was obtained of the 
murderer. 

Several days elapsed, during which a 
vigorous search and inquiry was kept up 
by the police. I performed my usual 
duties at the hospital, and daily visited 
Madame . Marie was now able to 


























































leave her chamber, but was stil] very 
weak. She spoke little, but would sit 
for hours, with her hands lying listless}y 
in her lap, gazing out of the window, as 
if watching for the coming of one who 
would never come again. We endea. 
voured to rouse her out of this danger. 
ous state by every possible means; but 
without avail. We were compelled to 
content ourselves by waiting and trusting 
to time to restore her to somewhat of 
her old self. 

During all this my thoughts were busy 
endeavouring to find some object for the 
murder of my poor friend. If I could 
discover an object, I thought that there 
might be some chance of finding the 
criminal. But I could think of no- 
thing. One thing was certain, that the 
object, whatever it was, could not have 
been that of plunder, for his watch and 
purse were found on the body. He was 
not likely to have made any deadly 
enemies; he was of too kind a disposi- 
tion for that, and he mixed too seldom 
and with too few persons. I was sure 
that he had not knowingly offended any 
one, and his mode of life was too regular 
and simple for him to have done so un- 
wittingly. The public journals teemed 
with wild theories of every description ; 
but not one of them suggested in the 
slightest degree anything like a probable 
explanation of the mysterious affair ; all 
leaning, despite every possible proof to 
the contrary, to the idea of suicide. But 
I knew George too well for one moment 
to think of such a thing. And the fact 
of his having proposed to Marie, and 
been aceepted by her the very even- 
ing before his death, would have convinced 
me of itself that such was not the case, 
even if I had not known him as I did. 

I experienced an inexpressible feeling 
of relief when Eugene came to ine with 
the information that a man had been ap- 
prehended on the charge of murder. The 
police had been indefatigable in their 
search, and had at length succeeded in 
tracing the steps of George from Madame 
L——’s to a certain restaurant on the 
Boulevardes. Here he had met a number 
of fellow-students, and with them 4 
Monsieur Frangois $ . This “— 
man had been a rival of George’s for the 
hand of Marie. In some way her name 
had been brought into the conversation, 
and on that subject hot words passed 
between Francois and George. Discus- 
sion increased the rage on both sides. 
Francois spoke sneeringly of the virtue 
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George instantly struck him. 
dents here interfered, and 

The other stud for ti 
‘other hostilities were ended for the 
ios Cards were exchanged between 
rhe late combatants, two friends were 
chosen, and 2 duel was to be arranged 
ior the following day. George then took 
bis leave, as all thought, to go home. 
“Shortly after his departure the com- 
pe separated. This was about eleven 
velock. The keeper of Francois’ lodgings 
ieclared that he had not returned that 
night, and Francois at first refused to 
‘ell where he had been; but he steadily 
denied having seen George again after 
their meeting in the restaurant. This 
vas all the evidence against him; but 
+t was sufficient to warrant his arrest and 
imprisonment till further particulars could 
be obtained to prove that they had been 
again together. 

A week passed, during which I had 
called daily at the bureau of the prefect. 
Still there was no further intelligence. I 
continued, however, to call regularly; 
aud three days after this, while 1 was 
waiting to be admitted to the presence 
of the prefect, a young woman entered 
aud asked if she could see the prefect. 
She was well dressed, with a face still 
beautiful, but much worn by care, and I 
recognised her as Louise C——, a ballet- 
dancer, whose life George had once saved 
by dragging her from before a couple of 
runaway horses drawing a carriage after 
them. I was with him at the time, and 
the girl instantly remembered me. I went 
up to her and spoke. 

She was agitated, and told me, in a 
hurried manner, that on the night of the 
23rd September she had been returning 
to her dra gis a Nogiintb and as she 
Was ing along the street two men 
passed her in the ‘Opposite direction, one 
of whom she recognised to be George. 
The other was a tall man, with black 
moustache and whiskers.-She saw the 
wen distinetly by the light of the lamps 

d the moon, which at that time was 
shining bright. The men were evidently 
engaged in an angry altercation, judging 
from the loud tones of their voices and 
thelr excited gestures; the man with the 
ark moustache and whiskers being ap- 
aya Ps a very excited state. In a 
heard ti bro Hele pith L weseeod hoa 

urder !” then 

cite ep ad she, being terrified, 
sb wi out looking back. She 
et ne far when the man with the 
ustache and whiskers again 
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passed her, and this time she thought. he 
appeared to slink away from her notice. 
Since then she had been lying ill, or she 
would have brought this information to 
the police sooner. 

_Itrembled. Surely the hand of Pro- 
vidence was in this. George had been 
the means of saving this woman’s life 
that she might avenge his death. 

We immediately after obtained admit- 
tance to the prefect. He examined the 
woman carefully, and all her answers 
were written down. She was then taken 
to sce the prisoner Francois, and iden- 
tified him as the man who had passed 
her on the night of the 23rd. He denied 
having been near the place she mentioned 
at all on that night, and repeated his 
former statement. But everything was 
now against him. His quarrel with the 
murdered man, his refusal to tell where 
he had been during that night, the de- 
scription and recognition of the woman, 
made up a strong case against him. Ile 
had the blaek bushy moustache and 
whiskers mentioned by Louise, a sinister 
cast in the eyes, a low brow of rather 
moody character; otherwise his appear- 
ance was genteel and gentlemanly ; but 
his was not a face when once seen to be 
readily forgotten. 

Up till this time Francois had been 
cool and confident; he now became ex- 
cited, and demanded pens, ink, and 
paper, and permission to engage counsel, 
His requests were complied with. 

In a few days he was brought before 
the chef of the criminal department for 
the second time; and he then stated that 
on the night of the 23rd and morning of 
the 24th September he had been in a 
house which he was in the habit of visit- 
ing. His reasons for not declaring this 
before were that he did not like to have 
it publicly known where he had been. 
A number of witnesses, among whom was 
the keeper of the house named, swore to 
the truth of this statement. __ 

Francois was sent back to prison, and 
the police continued their secret inquiries 
with unabated vigour, while the chef pro- 
ceeded to prepare his case for the court 
of justice. Repeatedly was Frangols 
examined and cross-examined, and every 
means used to draw something criminat- 
ing out of him ; but he still adhered to 
his former statement, and I know not 
how it was, but I, in common with 

le. began to doubt his 
niany other people, beg iad ‘hail 
cuilt. Still there was the quarrel, anc 
his absence from home during that sad 
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night; for those who had sworn to his 
whereabouts were people whose oaths 
even could not be trusted: and again, 
one would imagine that a person branded 
with the serious charge of murder would 
have laid aside all delicacy, and have used 
every means in his power at once to prove 
his innocence, iustead of, as Frangois had 
done, leaving the simplest means of at- 
taining that end to the very last. But 
despite all this apparently logical reason- 
ing, I could not help fecling an mcom- 
prehensible doubt. : 

For eight wecks matters remained in 
this position ; and so far as I could learn, 
nothing further had been ascertained for 
or against Francois. He was still in 
prison awaiting his trial, which had been 
considerably delayed for some reason 
kuown only to the chef of the criminal 
department, who, 1 understood, was still 
busy preparing the acte @’accusation. A 
great deal of the public curiosity about 
the murder had calmed down; but the 
police continued their vigilant inquiry. 
Lugene had been six weeks gone to 
d-ugland, and I was beginning to wonder 
why he had not written to me as he had 
promised. But I consoled myself with 
the thought that it did not matter much 
whether be wrote or not. So I went on 
quietly, studying and attending to my 
patients. 

1 was looking over an old newspaper, 
which somebody had sent me from Eng- 
land one day, and was reading the obi- 
tuary—what strange ‘attraction or mag- 
netism is itwhich makes every Englishman 
iu a foreign country read carefully over 
that driest of all columus of a newspaper ? 
—wlien 1 came upon the notice of the 
death of Edward B——, Esq., George’s 
father! I glanced hastily at the date of 
the paper; it was the 22nd of September, 
and the death was reported to have taken 
place on the 20th—two days previous. 
Sirange that none of us had heard of this 
long before. Now I began to think it 
strange indeed that Eugene had not 
written to me. But I remembered that 
he would now be the sole heir to the 
fortune of Mr. b—~—, which I under- 
stood was considerable, and he would be 
too much engrossed with his new cir- 
cumstances to think of me. 

I was wakened up in the middle of the 
night by the porter, to attend a poor 
woman who had just been brought ip 
apparently lifeless. l dressed myself as 
speedily as possible, and went down to 
the lodge. There lying on one of the 
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benches before a large fire I saw a thin 
emaciated figure, in whose cadaveroys 
cheeks and sunken eyes | recognised the 
once beautiful Louise C She had 
been found lying on the ground, near to 
the hospital, in her present insensible 
state, by some young men who were on 
their way home. 1 soon discovered thiat 
she had sunk under cxhaustion and pri- 
vation; and I afterwards found that she 
was suffering from a severe cancer in the 
throat, which from neglect had passed the 
power of all human skill to heal. By 
forcing open her mouth I managed to get 
a small quantity of wine poured down her 
throat, and in a short time she recovered 
sulliciently to be able to take some soft 
food. I then had her removed to one of 
our best wards, and alter giving one of 
the nurses the necessary instructions for 
the care of the sick woman, L returned to 
my couch, pondering deeply upon the 
strange occurrences of the past few 
wecks, and by some subtle instinctive 
power of the mind connecting the present 
unfortunate position of poor Louise 
C with them all. In what manner 
she was associated with these occurrences 
I had no idea. 

In the morning T made my usual round 
of the various wards, and in due course 
came to that of Louise. I thought on 
first entering the room that she was 
asleep, but as I advanced towards the bed, 
she wearily opened her eyes, and on re- 
cognising me closed them again with an 
expression of acute pain on her face. 1 
stood by the bedside listening to her 
breathing, which was short, quick, and 
oppressed, aud looking at her changed 
face, I spoke to her. Again the sad eyes 
opened wearily, and this time they gazed 
at me as if beseeching me to let the frail 
soul within escape in peace. She was 
unable to speak. I made a brief jotting 
of her case for my superior in office, and 
meanwhile ordered what remedies 1 con- 
sidered best for her. I was certain that 
she was fast sinking, and that nothing 
short of a miracle could save her {or 
more than a few days from the clutch of 
the grim giant Death. I was about to 
leave the room, when I perceived that 
she was making a great effort to Say 
something to me. I placed my ear close 
to her mouth, but could hear nothing 
except an indistinct and painful gurgie 
in the throat. I told her not to try to 
speak Just now. She stared at me for 4 
moment with wild wondering eyes, hai 
raising her head from the pillow; then, 
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as if comprehending all, she sank back 
exhausted. A moment more she appeared 
sather up all her strength for the pur- 


to 1 
ose of holding out to me a long thin 
band, the flesh so worn that it clung 


close to the bones, the shapes of which 
were distinctly visible. Crumpled up in 
her hand was a piece of dirty note-paper. 
I took this, and on opening it out disco- 
vered that it was a love-letter. She 
made a sign to me to read, and as I did 
so her cyes were fixed keenly and anxi- 
ously upon my countenance. Her scrutiny 
was like that of one watching the decision 
of life or death working in the minds of 
his judges. This was what I read :— 


© 24¢h September. 


“My Dear Lovuisr,—Please tell your 
friend that he can see me whenever he 
wishes. { should like my scarf dyed blue. 
I must just do without the other thing: 
aman must put up with some aifficulties, 
youknow. Don’t be afraid, I shall not 
eroan over it. All I wish is, that you 
will have sense enough to take care of 
your health, and not do anything that is 
likely to injure it. I will step over to 
you Ina few days, and I hope to be able 
to take to you the present which I pro- 
mised—the possession of it will please 
vou. When I meet misfortune, it will 
uot find me unprepared—even if it should 
be to-night. I am at present well. Do 
you know my birthday is the Tuesday 
after next? I shall be twenty-seven years 
old then. We must spend the day to- 
gether. Meanwhile place your trust in 
your own “ih. M. 


“P.S. I send you the curious problem 
of which I spoke. Can you make it out ? 

*70 = 68 x 65+ 83 x 54=57 x 44 "45 
+28 x 46::18 = 24 + 75=—79 + 83 x113 
= 90 +120 x 99 * 107 :: 123 = 148 x 133 
=11=152, Total, 11-152.” 


I read this several times, but could 
make nothing of it. So shaking my head, 
I laid the note down on the bed beside 
tue sick woman; with a quick, nervous 
movement she placed her long bony fore- 
linger on the figures and the words of the 
letter, then upon the initials and the date, 
and sank back on the bed. 

Anstantly I snatched up the faded 
piece of paper, and with a heart throbbing 
Vidcently and a confused booming in my 

ead, hurried to my own chamber; ou 
futering which I threw myself into an 
arm-chair, and pressed my head with my 
ands ; it felt as if about to burst. 
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With trembling hands I held the note 
before my eyes whilst I read it again. 
Tustinct, as much as the meaning action 
ind glance of Louise, convinced me that 
in this serap of paper lay the clue to the 
mystery of George’s death. ‘The date 
was that of the dayon which his body was 
found, and the initials were those of 
ugene M——! 

Hours, long, long hours I sat studying 
that letter. I read it backwards and 
forwards, again and again, but could make 
nothing of it. Suddenly, like a flash of 
electric light illuming a dark chamber, 
the association of the figures with the 
word of the letter occurred to me. Ac- 
cording to the numerical signs mixed up 
with the figures, 1 proceeded to multiply 
and divide, but the result was more con- 
fused than the first position of the figures. 
I rejected the signs altogether. 

I then found that the lowest nunber 
was 1], and the highest 152. Trom the 
lowest to the highest I ranged the figures 
in order. I counted the number of words, 
beginning with the date, and tried the 
relative numbers. No result. I counted 
again, commencing with “my,” again 
with “dear,” and again with “ Louise,” 
but still no result. I felt convinced, 
however, that this was the proper method 
of solving the riddle, and tried again, 
commencing with “tell.” Word by word 
I counted, figure by figure I applied; 
and my flesh quivered, my whole being 
trembled at the dreadful meaning which 
this apparently unimportant letter now 
assumed, 

At length the whole was made out, and 
no doubt rested in my mind as to who 
was the really guilty person. It was 
overpoweringly horrible, and I sank back 
in my chair. 

Whether it was unconsciousness or 
sleep which came over me I know not, 
but when I wakened the first gray streaks 
of morning were softly stealing in through 
the window. I threw myself on my bed, 
and waited with a feverish impatience for 
the coming of ten o’clock, at which hour 
I knew that I should be certain to find 
the prefect in his bureau. With a slow 
leaden pace the few intervening hours 
passed. At length I nervously arranged 
my disordered dress, and hurried to tle 
bureau. 

The prefect received my strange intel- 
ligence with a quiet bow, but a keen 
twinkle of his eyes showed me tlic satis- 
faction which he experienced. He in- 
formed me that it was necessary that he 
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should see Louise, and bringing with him 
one of his clerks he accompanied me back 
to the hospital. 

Louise, with a peculiar brightness in 
her eyes, turned her head towards the 
door as we entered her ward. The pre- 
fect smilingly took a seat beside her. The 
clerk stood at the small table which was 
near the bed. I took my place at the 
foot of the bed. Quietly the prefect 
procceded to question the sick girl, and 
from her answers we learned a tale of 
deep villany, 

It appeared that George, having saved 
her life in the manner already mentioned, 
had called upon her afterwards for the 
purpose, as he had stated, of seeing that 
no illness ensued from the fright which 
she had got. With him he had brought 
a friend. George never called again, but 
his friend did often. He became familiar. 
He escorted her to the theatre, from the 
theatre. She walked with him, drove 
with him. She loved him, and gave her- 
self up to him, body and soul. I need 
not deseribe by what gradual process he 
robbed her of all that was good in her. 
Enough that he did so, and made her 
great love for him the means of forcing 
her to aid him in his criminal purposes. 
That man, the friend of George, was 
kugene M-——. Ilis purpose was to get 
his cousin out of the way by fair or foul 
means, it mattered little which, for then 
he knew that Mr. B——, having no 
other relation, would be certain to make 
him his heir. She did not think that he 
at first intended to take his cousin’s life. 
But on the 22nd September two letters, 
one addressed to George the other to 
Eugene, were left at their lodgings. 
These letters intimated the sudden death 
of Mr. B , and recalled the young 
men to England. Eugene obtained pos- 
session of both letters before George saw 
them. The demon of ill suggested to 
Eugene the means of at once entering 
into possession of the wealth and position 
which were now the right of his kinsman, 
He drank deeply. Louise endeavoured 
to dissuade him from his evil purpose. 
On the night of the 23rd he left her, and 
on the 24th she received the letter which 
she had given to me, and which she was 
enabled to understand by having been 
formerly initiated into the secret by his 
power. She went to the appointed place 
of meeting in a state of unspeakable 
terror and agitation, but he did not keep 
the appointment. For nearly two weeks 
she neither saw him nor heard of him. 








At length he came to her, and by means 
of threats and entreaties compelled her 
to go to the bureau of the prefect, and 
say that she had seen George with Fran. 
cois about twelve o’clock on the night of 
the 23rd. He told her that the convie. 
tion of Francois was the only way to in- 
sure his safety ; for that reason she obeved 
him. He left her, promising to see her 
soon again and bring her money, of which 
she was much in need, for she had given 
up her situation in the ballet of the thea- 
tre. Since that day she had not seen 
Eugene, and before the week was out she 
was penniless and friendless. She en- 
deavoured to see him; she waited about 
all his old haunts, but without avail, and 
soon she was laid on her bed exhausted 
with sickness and privation. Whilst in 
this state the thoughts of the cruelty and 
falseness of ‘Eugene, and the death to 
which her statement had possibly doomed 
an innocent man, tortured her more than 
the misery which surrounded her. Ina 
state of frenzy she had risen from her hed 
with the intention of coming to the hos- 
pital, and imploring my assistance. She 
remembered having got into the street— 
of being dazzled with the lights—of a 
strange heaving, and surging, and whirl- 
ing of the houses—of staggering along 
the street like one intoxicated—of weir 
figures dancing before her and around 
her—and—that was all. 

The struggle which she required to 
make in order to answer the questions 
which elicited this information cost Louise 
a great effort, and she now became weak 
and tremulous. The prefect, however, 
seemed to be satisfied; and with that 
same friendly smile which seemed never 
to leave his countenance, he placed the 
copy of her deposition, which the clerk 
had been busy writing whilst she spoke, 
before her, and in a soft, bland voice, 
asked her to make one effort more to sign 
the paper. When she found that her 
whole statement was written down, she 
looked toward me with an imploring, ques- 
tioning look. It was impossible not to 
understand its meaning, and I answered 
her unspoken query as quietly as pos- 
sible : 

‘He is in England.” 

She took the pen from the hand of the 
prefect and signed the deposition, falling 
back on the bed immediately, utterly pros- 
trated. , 

The prefect then requested me to sign, 
as a witness. JI did so; and he took his 
leave, hegging of me to take the greatest 

























































or girl, whose sufferings had 

- om ithe confession of such guilt. 

roromised to do whatever I could for 

‘1 Vain promise ! That evening poor 

Louise the sinner and the sinned against, 
was bevond all human help or want. 

The prefect took with him the impor- 
tant letter, but I retained a copy of if, 
ind am thus enabled to give the sub- 
ance of the real letter. It was this— 
~ «Fe died without a groan. All I have 
‘o do is to step in and take possession, 
Meet me to-night at the old place. 

“This was all; but what a volume of 
nisery was contained in these few words! 

Four days after this [ called at the 
bureau of the prefect. I received the in- 
telligence that Frangois had been liberated, 
Eugene arrested and imprisoned, For 
the first time I learned that the police 
had, from the day on which the body was 
found, suspected the cousin of the de- 
ceased to be the murderer—he having 
every interest in his death. The lodgings 
of the cousins had been searched, but; 
nothing had been discovered save a coat, 
easily recognisable as one of Eugene's 
from its make and size. ‘The cuff of the 
right sleeve of this coat was slightly 
spotted with blood, and in one of the 
ockets a lancet, also bloody, was found. 
nthe lancet were engraved the initials 

“ FE. M.” 

But this, which might have been some 
evidence against 2 man in any other pro- 
fession, was no proof against a medical 
student ; for there were many ways in 
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which the blood could be accounted for, 
These articles, however, with the letters 
intimating the death of Mr. B——, and a 
a book in the handwriting of 
Kugene, had been taken into the posses- 
sion of the police. No other evidence 
was at that time obtained. 

The handwriting in this book and in 
the letter given to me by Louise corre- 
sponded exactly. The fact that he was 
the next heir-at-law after George to Mr. 
B-—— showed sufficient reason for him 
to desire the death of the former, and the 
deposition of Louise placed his guilt be- 
yond a doubt. 

From the hour of his arrest Eugene had 
preserved a sullen silence. The prefect 
and chef of the criminal department had 
each tried to get something ont of him, 
and both failed. His trial was arranged 
to take place in a fortnight from the week 
after his arrest. A fatal acfe @accusation 
was prepared against him; but he did 
not care—his manner had never altered 
in the slightest degree. 

On the morning of the day fixed for 
Kugene’strial, the gaoler entered Hugene’s 
cell. He was lying on his bed, very pale 
and very still, apparently asleep. ‘The 
gaoler advanced to wake him, when, to 
his horror, he found that he was quite 
dead. On the breast, just above the 
heart, was discovered a wound exactly 
similar to the one which had been seen 
on the dead body of George, and his right 
hand was clasped upon a small lancet, on 
which were engraved the initials “G. 1,” 
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SAINT VALENTINE’S DAY. 


“ Old times are changed, old manners gone.”—Lay of the Last Minstrel. 


VALENTINE’s day in my grandfather’s 
tine—it was something worth looking 
forward to then—you should hear the 
old gentleman talk about it. The ice of 
many a courtship was broken; the heart 
of many a maiden won through the me- 
dium of those emblematic pictures and 
flattering rhymes sent on that licensed 
morn; young men—my granWather 
mong the number—were known never to 
have retired to rest at all, but to have 
spent the night previous under their mis- 
tress’s window, for the purpose of gain- 
ing her first glance in the morning, and 
thus, according to the old superstition, 
have the right of being her Valentine for 
the rest of the day, or, what was perhaps 
still more important, her husband for life. 
Young girls, in order to avoid the sight 
ofa disagreeable suitor, would shut them- 
selves up for the entire morninge—others, 
by various clever  stratagems—peeping 
through little friendly holes in the window 
curtains—sitting with their eyes shut for 
hours, uutil they heard the wished-for 
step or well-beloved voice, endeavoured 
to take in destiny, and cheat the fates! 
Postmen were known to have fainted 
beneath the weight of Cupids, doves, 
Hymen’s temples, and gold rings their 
bursting bags contained. One misan- 
thropic man of letters committed suicide 
on Valentine’s eve, by throwing himself, 
bag and all, into a river near my erand- 
father’s house; leaving a note on the 
bank stating his reasons for the act: 
hatred to marriage, and a desire to save 
his fellow-creatures from that misery, as 
Lhe focer Or the fourteenth of February 
TUS Ye erally a fool by the first of April. 

But Valentine’s day in the nineteenth 
ccntury—the sober, intellectual, satirical 
nineteenth century, is a very different 
aifuir. “These are the days of advance.” 
In our onward march of civilization we 
lave trampled the maypole under our 
feet, dethroned its pretty queen, and 
turned Cupid out of doors. “Strone- 
minded young ladies” “sneer at such 
“senseless things,” and youth itself will 
soon be as much out of fashion as the 
rest. But yet, with all these disadvan- 
tages to battle against, Valentine’s day, 
although the mere ghost of its former 
seit, still continues to have its old 
*‘match-making”’ propensities; truth still 


lurks in those annual rhymes, and many 
a proposal those love lines have contained, 
has ended in smiles and blushes, wedding 
favours and bride-cake at Whitsuntide. 
'There’s my cousin Mabel, and Minnie 
Grey, they are living examples of this 
last fact. 

Of course you have never scen iny 
cousin Mabel; but if you had you would 
certainly say she was the prettiest girl 
you had ever beheld. Female critics of 
beauty, it is true, found fault with her 
nose as being *fsomewhat too short,” and 
her mouth as “a little too large ;” but 
then her eyes were so blue and soft, her 
eyelashes so dark and long, her hair so 
rich and bright, you forgot every other 
fault in looking at them; and as to her 
dimples, they would positively have made 
Hebe jealous, could that young lady have 
seen them. Yet Mabel, strange to say, 
with all her beauty, had reached the ma- 
ture age of eighteen without a lover, 
Her father, a country clergyman, had 
jealously kept his fair blossom to nestle 
by his side, hidden from “all vulgar eyes” 
in the old ivied parsonage of a retired 
little village ; rarely, if ever, allowing her 
to take part in any of the festivals and 
junketings given by their neighbours; 
those pleasant, innocent ‘merry mect- 
ings,” where rural flirtatious are got up, 
and the partners of a dance so often be- 
come the partners of a life. The conse- 
quence was, that when Mabel came to 
spend her Christmas with us, she had not 
been a week away from her leafy home, 
before she danced exquisitely, flirted 
scientifically, and had caused half-a-dozen 
young men to wear turn-down collars and 
seriously contemplate suicide. 

Now as my father loves a full house, 
and declares “a merry Christmas” would 
be an utter impossibility without merry 
euests and good cheer, with “that so 
plenteous,” that, like the jolly Frankelein, 
at this time— 


“It snewed in his hous of mete and drinke,” 


you may be sure Miss Mabel had every 
opportunity of exercising her newly ac- 
quired accomplishments. 

Teddy Green proposed for her five 
minutes after the first introduction, was 
refused, and has never since been heard 
of. Jack Sharp, the vicar’s son, enlisted 
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aprirate soldier to the unspeakable 

“ef of his parents, because Mabel had 

e vessed a liking for a red-coat. E phraim 

aa an old friend of my father’s, a te- 

dious proverbial bachelor of fifty, full 
of wise saws and modern instances, 
forgot himself so far as to present Mabel 
with some verses of a most amatory na- 
ture, and was observed to have had a 
most suspicious liking to walking by 
moonlight for some time after. The 
number of healthy appetites she ruined— 
the many sleepless nights she caused, are 
beyond my calculation; yet 1 suppose the 
world has never seen a Conqueror more 
careless of conquests than my cousin 
Mabel. I often wondered that in light- 
ing so many flames in the hearts of others, 
she never burnt her own fingers. I began 
to think the old saying, that “‘ everybody 
has been in love once in their lives,” an 
utter mistake, and that Mabel bore a 
“charmed life,” for here January’s last 
days drew nigh, and her laugh was as 
merry, her dimples as pretty, and her eyes 
brighter than ever. 

“Come, come, this wont do, Mabel,” 
said my father; ‘‘it is positively unfair. 
Here have I displayed the finest assort- 
ment of goods with every wish to please, 
and you are going to leave me without 
making a choice; if you are as fastidious 
over your ribands as your lovers, I pity 
the shopman.” 


‘**Liberty for me, 
No man’s wife I'll be,” 


sang Mabel, and we all gave her up as 
incorrigible. * * #* * # 

“Can you write a good feigned hand ?” 
said Fred Pratt, entering the library where 
I was sitting alone, indulging in what Mr. 
Weller calls “a refferee.” 

“Not that I am aware of,” said I. 
ce, because, if you can,” continued Fred, 

just direct this envelope,” and he put 
down a bulky looking letter on the table. 

Pve been trying a new kind of-penman- 
ship the whole morning, but I don’t think 
it will do,” and he showed me several 
hieroglyphical specimens. 

“It you had a Chinese or Egyptian 
postman, it might,” said I, after examining 
them; but what do you want to feign your 
hand for? I hope, Fred,” I continued, in 
a dignified manner, “you would not be 
guilty of so mean an action as writing an 
anonymous letter; remember, ‘the man 
who can write an anonymous letter only 


lacks the bad courage to grasp an assas- 
sin’s knife,” 
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“ Tp—it—it’s only a Valentine,” stam- 
mered Fred; “to-morrow's Valentine’s 
Day.” 

A VALENTINE!” 

I was never more surprised in my life. 

Fred was certainly the most bashful 
man I have ever met,—Goldsmith’s hero 
was bad enough, but Fred was worse. 
Why, he could no more have behaved as 
Marlow did to Miss Hardeastle, than he 
could have flown; and yet here was Fred 
sending a Valentine! How he ever got 
his ‘courage up to the sticking point,” 
is still a mystery to me. 

“And who’s the lady, Fred?” I in- 
quired. ‘I never observed you admired 
any one in particular.” 

“‘ Mabel Grant, of course,” said Fred, 
with cheeks in an alarmingly apoplectic 
condition. 

“ Mabel Grant !” 

Here was another surprise. 

“Why, Fred, we all thought you dis- 
liked her; you never joined in praising 
her—never danced with her—seldom 
spoke to her; in fact, never caught ‘ the 
Depuns epidemic,’ as [ imagined, at 
a Pt 

“T thought her far too beautiful and 
cood, and myself too mean and unworthy 
ever to aspire to her at first,” said Fred, 
in a husky tone; “ but I love her so much 
now, I must tell her all—or—or—die ; 
and he smote his forehead after the man- 
ner of men in his condition. 

“Come, old fellow, don’t be down- 
hearted,” said I, quite moved. 

“J have no other way of letting her 
know what I think and suffer but in this 
way,” continued he, taking up the bulky 
letter. 

“And a very good way too,” said I, 
encouragingly. ‘‘ What sort of verses are 
they? mind they’re strong.’ 

“ T composed them myself,” said Fred ; 
“they express exactly what I feel ;” and 
he took out the Valentine. : 

Such a Valentine! bunches of forget- 
me-nots—clusters of roses, which on 
being raised up disclosed the altar of 
Love—a bleeding heart pierced with an 
arrow lying upon it—with all the rapidity 
of a change in a pantomime. A <celight- 
fully healthy looking little Cupid stood 
at the bottom of the page unrolling a 
scroll on which were inscribed in golden 
letters these lines :— 


“ Doubt thou the stars are fire ; 
Doubt that the sun doth move; 


Doubt truth to be a liar ; . 
But never doubt, I love. 
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I said, I thought I had heard the lines 
before; but as Fred indignantly denied 
my suspicion, I withdrew the assertion. 

‘“[ would not feign my hand in sending 
such a Valentine,” said I. 

“Wouldn't you?” said Fred, inter- 
rogatively. 

“No! concealments of that sort are 
only required when you send uncomph- 
mentary penny ones. I should let her 
know who sent it; direct it m your own 
writing.” 

And he did, after a little pressing, with 
much confusion, ima hand that would have 
done honour to a Brobdignagian, with a 
seal to match. 

“| love her so much,” he began again, 
—but | was off to look for Mabel. 

ar « % * 

I found her after a short search sitting 
in her own room writing, with a sheet of 
paper before her which she hastily thrust 
into the table-drawer as | entered. 

‘«'To-morrow’s Valentine’s Day, Mabel 
—are you going to send any ?” I inquired. 

* Not 1,” said Mabel, with just the 
faintest tinge of a blush in her cheek. 
**] would not receive such a nonsensical 
thing, let alone the sending; 1 have far 
too great a respect for the name of Love 
than to take it in vain in unmeaning 
rhymes.” 

“ Not alicoys unmeaning,” I said. “I 
have known the vows fervently made in 
those pictorial billets-doux as fervently 
kept; it all depends upon the man, you 
little sceptic.” 

“You are certainly going to send a 
Valentine !” interrupted Mabel, eagerly, 

Entre nous, this remark was both sud- 
den and unpleasant—l Aad sent one 
that morning, written and posted under 
immense difliculties—my father having 
the book I had copied the verses from in 
his pocket, which I was forced to pick, 
as I couldn’t remember the last lines, 
and the Post-Oflice, when L arrived, being 
tenanted by Jack Sharp inside, and 
guarded by old Jones outside, both evi- 
dently on the same errand, | had to re- 
main down a bye lane a whole hour. I 
never hated old Jones so much! 

“You are certainly going to send a 
Valentine!” repeated Mabel, in trium- 
phant glee. 1 saw it was no use denying 
it, for “1 was blushing as red asa beet.” 

“Well, what if 1 am?” said I, en- 
deavouring to be dignified. “J always 
practise what L preach; I see no crime 
in it. 










































“No-more do I,” said Mabel, conf. 
dentially. ‘1 am going to send one too, 
only [ didn’t like to tell you; I thought 
you might laugh;” and she drew forth 
from the drawer she had kept jealously 
shut the most splendid specimen in the 
paper-cutting line 1 have ever beheld— 
you couldn’t have told it from the finest 
Valenciennes—the verses, delicately in. 
seribed in azure ink, looked as if they 
had been written by Titania with dew 
gathered by fairy fingers from the cup of 
a blue-bell. 

** And who is it to, Mabel ?” said I, ina 
friendly, careless manner—I] was dying to 
know. 

“Guess.” 

“1 can’t.” 

“ec T rv.” 

“It’s no use, I could never find out; 
you never showed you liked any one in 
particular.” 

“Well, I don’t thimk this one likes 
me,” said Mabel, with a sigh. “ He’sso 
hard to please,” she continued, pettishly, 
“or so hard-hearted, | don’t know which. 
I don’t think he hkes women, only [liked 
him from the first, and as I’m going home 
next week, it’s no harm just to hint it to 
him,” and she looked quite sad for a few 
minutes, but on lifting up her head she 
saw something in the pier-glass opposite 
which seemed to console her surprisingly, 
for after looking for some seconds, she 
went on again quite gaily, “ Don’t waste 
so much thought upon the riddle, cousin ; 
do you give it up?” 

** Yes—who is it ?” 

She came quite close and whispered— 

“Fred Pratt!” 

* Who?” 

“Fred Pratt.” 

I felt horribly inclined to throw my 
arms about my cousin, and kiss her from 
pure joy—but as it might have alarmed 
her, 1 restrained myself, and calmly went 
to post the Valentine. 

% si % * 

The auspicious morn arrived, the sun 
(contrary to Fred’s expectations) did 
nothing original, but rose at his usual 
hour in the east, accompanied by a few 
commonplace looking clonds—things pro- 
ceeded in their accustomed way—perhaps 
a little more laughing and whispering 
among the girls, until the clock struck 
nine, then a great change became _per- 
ceptible, tunes began to be hummed, in- 
dicative of perfect ease of mind in the 
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the salvation of the readers depended 
upon them, conversations on important 
subjects earried on in the most careless 
and reckless manner; suddenly in the 
midst of it all, like a clap of thunder, 
rat! tat! went the front-door knocker ! 
“It’s the postman! the postman!” 
screamed a chorus of voices—two young 
men became immediately phar and 
left the room—Minnie Grey upset her 
tea—and I broke a plate. 

In came the servant (I thought she 
would have been suffocated with her own 
importance) bearing a large tray be- 
fore her, on which were piled letters 
of every description, from the imposing 
looking official despatch, with its huge 
seal, that must have consumed a stick of 
sealing-wax, down to the delicately 
scented, exquisitely made ‘‘ di//e¢t douc,” 
that should have had a sylph for a post- 
man and a fairy for its sender, Such 
laughing and blushing—such anxiety, in 
spite of the pretty head-tossing, saucy- 
pouting, and assumed carelessness—such 
curiosity to fiud out the writing—such an 
innocent, foolish, happy time never was 
seen. 

But where was Mabel? 

She had never left her room; her 
valentines, no small number, had been 
taken up to her. Of course, what took 
place between her and them, no mortal can 
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ever know; but, aftera littletime, we heard 
her door open, and her half-suppressed 
scream—tfor, between surprise and joy, 
she had well-nigh fallen into his arms, ~ 

“ Into whose arms ?” 

Fred Pratt’s, of course. Poor fellow ! 
he had spent the whole night on the 
landing, and had thus gained her first 
glance and first greeting in the morning. 

“JT had no other way of saying how 
much I loved you,” said he, half laughing 
and half crying, like the good-hearted 
simple fellow he was; “Ive been very 
unhappy ever since you’ve been here.” 

“Are you happy now?’ said Mabel, 
looking desperately pretty and coquettish, 
clad in her morning dress and blushes, as 
she laid her dimpled hand on his. 

He only answered by kissing it pas- 
sionately.; 

“T never thought that you loved me,” 
said Mabel, pouting. ‘‘ You never showed 
it.” 

“ Why, [always loved you,” said Fred, 
“from the very first, and—” 

And what more they said we must 
leave to the imagination of those of my 
readers who have been in the same posi- 
tion themselves, 

My father says, and he has had expe- 
rience in such matters, that we may make 
up our minds to wedding favours and 
bride-cake at Whitsuntide. 
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WHICH WAS THE 


A Mowsteur pE BovGainvitiE, who 
committed suicide at the Palais Royal, in 
August, 1789, in consequence of ruinous 
losses at play, left an only child, Julie de 
Bougainville, in a state but little removed 
from destitution. The young lady was 
in her seventeenth year ; not at all attrac- 
tive inperson; and the only resource left 
her was to embrace the profession of a 
nun. Though piously enough disposed, 
she resigned herself with reluctance to a 
life for which she had no vocation ; but 
ultimately, yielding to necessity, she 
entered an Ursuline convent, near Paris, 
the regular confessor of which establish- 
ment was Father Etienne Lafont, an 
aged, venerable priest, who had from his 
youth officiated at the church of Notre 
Dame. Julie de Bougainville believed 
herself to have no relative nearer than a 
far off cousin, M. Dupré, a notary in 
extensive practice, through whose in- 
fluence she obtained admittance amongst 
the Ursuline sisterhood. Her father’s 
only brother, Alexis de Bougainville, had 
emigrated when quite a young man, 
though a widower, to the Brazils, where 
he had re-married; but full ten years 
having elapsed since he was last heard 
from, he was concluded to be dead. His 
first wife had a_ boy-child, when he 
espoused her—Alphonse Bertin, who was 
now aclerk in the notary’s office. His, 
Alphonse Bertin’s, cousin, Eugéne Le 
Gros, the only son of the first Madame 
Alexis Bougainville’s sister, had reached 
the grade of lieutenant in the 2nd of the 
line. He had served, with some distine- 
tion, in America, under Lafayette. To 
each of these young men M. Alexis de 
Bougainville had frequently sent  pre- 
sents, though never such costly ones as 
those he forwarded to his niece Julie. 
Bertin and Le Gros were both on very 
friendly terms with Mademoiselle de 
Bougainville, whom they had accustomed 
themselves to address as “ Ma Cousine.” 

The young Bertin was held in high 
esteem by M. Dupré; and an acquaint- 
ance which he had formed with a very 
pretty, very clever, very designing mo- 
diste, and daughter of a modiste, Josephine 
Ramon, gave the notary much uneasiness. 
He had often, and warmly, expostulated 
with the infatuated lover, but upon that 
point Alphonse was obstinate, inflexible, 
and there appeared no doubt that, sooner 
or later, he would consummate his folly 
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by marriage. Eugéne Le Gros wasalso 
an admirer of the fascinating modiste 
though not to the extent of desiring to 
share with her and starve upon, his lieu- 
tenant’s pay. M. Dupré had always 
manifested what Alphonse Bertin deemed 
an unreasonable antipathy towards Le 
Gros. The notary knew more of the 
lieutenant than his cousin did. 

Such was the state of things in general, 
when, some twelve mouths after Julie de 
Bougainville entered the Ursuline con. 
vent, and, of course, many more before 
it would have been possible for her to 
take the irrevocable vow, a letter reached 
M. Dupré, from Brazil, which at once 
entirely changed the aspect of affairs. It 
was a communication, from a Brazilian 
lawyer, announcing the death but a short 
time previous, of M. Alexis de Bougain. 
ville. He had died wifeless—childless, 
Madame de Bougainville and their off- 
spring, two girls, had been carried off by 
fever within a few days of each other. 
The suddenness of the stroke completely 
broke down the already failing health of 
the husband and father, who survived 
the calamity a few weeks only. He had 
some time before realized his property, 
with a view to investment in French or 
rather European securities, all of which, 
amounting to over six hundred thousand 
francs (24,0007.), was devised by his 
latest testamentary disposition to Julie 
de Bougainville, his niece, with the ex- 
ception of twenty thousand frances (800/.), 
which were to be equally divided between 
Alphonse Bertin and Eugene Le Gros. 
Should, however, Julie de Bougainville 
die without issue, the bequest to her, 
which must be permanently invested in 
the French funds, would go to Alphonse 
Bertin—minus thirty thousand franes to 
be paid to Eugéne Le Gros. And in 
case of Bertin dying childless, Le Gros 
would be general and unfettered legatee. 
The Brazilian lawyer concluded by re- 
questing instructions as to the channel 
by which the legacy should be transmitted 
to Paris, &e. 

Over this letter M. Dupré must have 
pondered long and anxiously ; since, ac- 
cording to his own sworn testimony, it 
was not till a week after receiving it that 
he disclosed the important intelligence 
to Alphonse Bertin and to Alphonse 
Bertin oxly. To neither Julie de Bou- 
gainville nor to Le Gros, did he let fall a 
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hint of the matter. The notary, as 
already stated, felt a strong affection for 
Alphonse—could scarcely have loved him 
better had he been his own son; and he 
‘nally determined upon a scheme for 
breaking off the young man’s connection 
«ith Josephine Ramon, and marrying 
sim to Mademoiselle de Bougainville. A 
long conference with his profegé resulted 
in a promise on the part of Alphonse, to 
sive up the modiste and marry Julie de 
Bougainville, who was to be kept in 
inorance of the bequest till some time 
after wedlock. At first it was settled 
that, as Julie de Bougainville had only 
taken the white veil, M. Dupré should 
take the necessary steps for withdrawing 
her from the convent, and, she consent- 
ing, of, which no doubt seems to have 
been entertained, celebrate the marriage 
openly. Two or three hours afterwards 
Alphonse Bertin, 7ho, meanwhile, had 
wen Josephine, objected to such hasty 
proceedings. He himself required time 
for reflection—say a fortnight. Finding 
the young man had taken his resolution, 
the notary yielded, and advanced him a 
considerable sum of money; soon after 
receiving which, Bertin, “ who was much 
lurried and excited,” quitted the house. 
A few lines, traced in pencil upon a serap 
of paper and left upon a table in his bed- 
room, apprised M. Dupré that he should 
hotreturn till the fortmght’s grace agreed 
upon had expired. 

Two days after that period had elapsed 
Alphonse returned to the notary’s, late at 
ught, on foot, and in very strange con- 
dition: his clothes were torn and soiled, 
his face scratched and bloody. He was 
much agitated—said, in a confused, in- 
coherent manner, that he had been as- 
salted and robbed by a woman and a 
man. He could describe neither of them; 
and upon being asked where, or near 
where, the assault and robbery had taken 
piace, replied, after a hesitating pause— 
_ “Near, or at least about a quarter of a 
eague from, a cabaret called Le Lion d’Or, 
where I passed the evening.” 

@ next morning he informed the 
lotary that he had finally decided upon 
marrying Mademoiselle de Bougainville, 
and it would be well that the affair should 
© put in train at once, lest he might 
change his mind. M. Dupré, much 
Dleased, declared he would set off for the 

tsuline Convent within an hour at latest. 

hen the notary was about to depart, the 
"clllating young man solicited a short 
“ely, ™ being refused, for M. Dupré 
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would be trifled with no longer, he turned 
pale as paper (“‘ péle comme du papier’’), 
and, but for a glass of brandy given him 
by the conciérye, would, the conciera 
thought, have fainted outright. 1 should 
have before stated that Alphonse Bertin 
was a young man of an unusually sensitive, 
excitable temperament. 

M. Dupré’s cabriolet was not long in 
conveying him to the Ursuline Convent. 
The porter at the gate, one Jules Bart, 
who booked like a “vieille moustache” that 
had once belonged to aregiment recruited 
exclusively from the ranks of the ruffaury 
of Paris, received him with an impudent 
grin, and the remark, in an undertone, as 
M. Dupré passed on, that the mother su- 
perior would hear news of her stray lamb 
sooner than she expected. 

Utterly sunlomidion news greeted M. 
Dupré from the severe lips of the mother 
superior. Mademoiselle Julie de Bou- 
cainville—Sister Marie Agnes—had sur- 
reptitiously left the convent the previous 
evening, and had not since been heard of. 
A messenger was at that moment on the 
way to inform the notary of his ward’s 
inexplicable, disgraceful flight. 

Those words were scarcely uttered 
when a commissary of gendarmes was an- 
nounced, and entered the apartment. 

“Our search,” said he, ina sad, feeling 
tone, “has been successful—too sue- 
cessful. We found the dead body of 
Mademoiselle de Bougainville in a wet 
ditch, about a mile way. She has been 
cruelly murdered. Upon the unfortu- 
nate’s person,” continued the officer, con- 
sternation and horror holding his andi- 
tors dumb—* upon the unfortunate’s per- 
son I found this paper; and near the spot 
this newly-torn-off fragment of cloth. 
They may assist in tracing the assassin. 
Your name,” added the officer, addressing 
M. Dupré, “is mentioned in the paper.” 

“ My name!” 

“Your name. I may not part with the 
note for an instant; but I will read it to 
you. The hand, is evidently a disguised 
one :— 

“< « Mademoiselle de Bougainville,—Y ou 
are intended to be the victim of an in- 
famous plot, arranged and the chief parts 
filled up by the mother superior, the no- 
tary Dupré, and his favourite, Alplionse 
Bertin. The object is to secure and di- 
vide amongst them an immense fortune, 
bequeathed to you by M. Alexis de Bou- 
gainville, your not long since deceased 
uncle. According to the terms of the 
will, you will forfeit the — should 
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you ever become a professed nun—your 
uncle, though you may not be aware of 
it, having a rooted aversion to conventual 
institutions. The money—nearly a mil- 
lion—then goes to Alphonse Bertin. He 
has agreed to divide 1t equally with the 
mother superior (who, through some in- 
discretion, cot scent of the secret) and the 
notary Dupré. It has been only bya pro- 
vidential chance that I have discovered it. 
I, vou know, was a friend of your father, 
and I will see justice done to his daughter. 
Come to me this evening. You know the 
way to the Chateau d’Aix. It is long 
and solitary, but you will see a man in a 
green blouse, and wearing a glazed round 
hat, before you have come far. He will 
safely escort you. Say not one word to 
a living soul: I will acquaint you with 
cogent reasons why you must not, till you 
are safe with me; act openly. 
“ ¢ Marre CouLANGEs.’” 











































“ The infamous calumniator !—the vile 
assassin!—-the lying impostor!” ex- 
claimed the mother superior. ‘‘ Madame 
Coulanges died more than a month since, 
and the Chateau d’Aix is untenanted! 
That, however, was not likely to be known 
here.” 

‘True,’ said the commissary; ‘‘ and 
the handwriting, though, as I have said, 
disguised, is evidently that of a man. 
Don’t you think so, M. Dupré? And 
this fragment of cloth has been evidently 
torn from a man’s coat: the colour is a 
peculiar one.” 

“Great God!” exclaimed the notary, 
with a shudder. ‘ Alphonse Bertin is the 
murderer !” 

* 7 . * 

The commissary and his aids did not 
find Alphonse Bertin at the notary’s. He 
went out, the concierge said, soon after 
M. Dupré, and had not since returned. 
But they found the young man’s soiled 
and torn coat, from which the piece of 
cloth found near the corpse had unques- 
tionabiy been rent. This proof of Ber- 
tin’s guilt seemed conclusive, irrefragable. 

A tew hours later he was discovered, in 
a state of semi-intoxication, at a low 
cajaret in the Faubourg Saint Marcel 
seized, and presently lodged in prison. 

The trial was a mere formality. The 
accused, who at first had declared. in reply 
to the interrogatories of the judges, that 
ne had not mentioned M. Alexis de Bou- 
gainville’s legacy or legacies to any one, 
subsequently declared that he had to 
Josephine Ramon, to whom he was madly 
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attached, in the hope that she would eon. 
sent to share the wealth, as his mistress 
which he could only obtain by espousine 
Mademoiselle de Bougainville. He also 
stoutly averred that it was in compliance 
with a message delivered by a person un. 
known to him, and said by that person to 
be from Mademoiselle Ramon, that he 
had gone to the place where he was as. 
saulted and robbed, expecting to find her 
there. He also strenuously denied all 
knowledge of the letter found upon the 
murdered girl’s person, or that he was 
the person who bribed Jules Bart, the 
porter at the convent, to deliver any letter 
or message to Mademoiselle de Bougain- 
ville. All these assertions were flatly 
contradicted. Josephine Ramon swore 
that he had never spoken to her of M.de 
Bougainville’s legacy, though he had im. 
portuned her with improper overtures, 
which had led to a violent quarrel between 
them. As to her having sent him a mes- 
sage to meet her on the evening the 
murder was committed, that was a pure 
invention. Not only the experts, but M. 
Dupré himself, reluctantly gave his opinion 
that the note purporting to be signed by 
Marie Coulanges was in the handwriting, 
anxiously disguised, of the accused, and 
Jules Bart roundly swore that he was the 
man, calling himself Monsieur Maillard, 
who gave him two louis-d’or privately to 
place a note in Mademoiselle de Bougain- 
ville’s hand. He had once before seen 
the prisoner, and heard his name men- 
tioned, and consequently knew, though 
the accused suspected it not, that M. 
Maillard was M. Bertin. Finally, the 
prisoner was convicted of homicide with 
remeditation, and sentenced to be guil- 
otined. 

Father Etienne Lafont, confessor of 
the Ursuline Convent, was a very anxious 
auditor of the trial. He had been heard 
to express a very decided opinion that 
the handwriting of the letter subscribed 
Marie Coulanges, was of the hand- 
writing of Alphonse Bertin, but a clumsy 
linitation of 1t. Not, however, being an 
expert, he was not allowed to give that 
opinion upon oath in open court. He 
had also declared (‘ hautement’’) that he 
did not attach the slightest value to the 
evidence of either Josephine Ramon or 
Jules Bart—knowing both of them as he 
did well. After the condemnation of the 
prisoner, he, at his own instance, had 
several interviews, in his character of 

riest, with Bertin, which strengthened 
is conviction of the unfortunate mans 














anocence. afont had intimate relations 
with several highly influential personages, 
and it was to his unwearied importunity 
that a commutation of the sentence was 
st length obtained—the galleys for life 
being substituted for death on the scaffold. 
Rugsne Le Gros, who was reported to 
pave been absent at Amiens at the time 
of the murder—reported only to have 
heen there—eagerly supported, as did 
M. Dupré, M. Lafont’s efforts to save his 
eusin’s life. This did not involve any 
ereat sacrifice on his part; the civil death 
of Bertin sufficed to entitle the lieutenant 
to M. Alexis Bougainville’s wealth. 

The Bertin-Bougainville affair was fast 
dying out of public memory when it was 
revived by the marriage of Eugéne Le 
Gros with Josephine Ramon. So strange 
a union excited much rernark, and espe- 
cially gave colour and consistence to the 
vague suspicions which, since the trial, 
had haunted Lafont. He was bold enough, 
mprudent enough if you will, to endea- 
vour to induce the public prosecutor to 
resift the whole of the circumstances. 
This, however, was refused, but the 
attempt, and the offensive reasoning by 
which it was supported, must have greatly 
exasperated Eugéne Le Gros and his wife. 
Father Lafont was quite aware that he 
had made a mortal enemy of the parvenu 
modiste and her uxorious husband, and he 
several times remarked to his friends that 
he felt sure he was watched whenever he 
left the church, especially when on his 
way to or from the Ursuline Convent, 
where, strange to say, at his earnest soli- 
citation, Jules Bart still officiated as 
porter. The man was dying by inches of 
some internal complaint which of late 
had rapidly developed, and Lafont was 
anxious not to lose sight of him, in the 
hope that the close approach of death 
might terrify him into making a revela- 
tion that would be serviceable to Alphonse 
Bertin. The man, however, lingered on, 


making no sign, much longer than had 


declared possible by the medical 
attendant. At last the summons came, 
and Jules Bart was told that, internal 
mortification having taken place, he had 
bat a few hours at the most to live. The 
terrified wretch frantically entreated the 
mother superior to instantly send for 
Father Lafont. This was done, and Jules 
Bart expired a few moments after having 
made his confession. Lafont, who ap- 
a to be strangely agitated when 
faving the death-chamber, spoke a few 
hurried words to the mother superior, the 
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purport of which was, that the departed 
sinner had made important disclosures— 
not under the seal of confession, which, 
in fulfilment of the moribund’s own re- 
yee. he should communicate without 

elay to the criminal authorities. Bart 
had also warned him that he was con- 
stantly watched, and that as soon as the 
employers of those who dogged his steps 
knew, which they soon would, that he 
had been with him (Bart) in his last 
moments, the Priest’s life would be in 
imminent danger. Father Lafont said he 
believed that to be true, and he would 
therefore hasten at once back to Paris, so 
as to reach it before evening had quite 
closed in. The good father then left, 
walking at his fastest pace. I may here 
add, it was discovered that Jules Bart, or 
whatever his real name might be, was an 
escaped felon—the letters T. F. being 
branded on his shoulder. That fact was 
known by the surgeon before Lafont was 
sent for, and Bart, perceiving his secret 
was discovered, muttered a malediction 
upon Eugéne somebody—the surname 
was not caught by the hearer—who knew 
that too, and long ago. 

Father Lafont never returned to the 
cathedral church of Notre Dame. Ri- 
gorous inquiries were instituted, but 
without any result: no trace of him 
could be found. The Revolution was fast 
lashing itself into a frenzy of rage, espe- 
cially against priests, and it was thought 
probable that he had been massacred in 
the streets, as on the same evening two 
other persons were. The objection to 
that surmise was that the body could not 
be found. 

Another year rolled away; the popu- 
lation of Paris were drunk with blood, 
and amidst those who, from some cause 
or no cause at all, were strung up a la 
lanterne, was M. Eugene Le Gros. His 
wife was seized at the same moment, 
and would have shared his fate, but that 
she was recognised by an influential ruf- 
fian, and declared by him to be, instead 
of a bloated aristocrate, a hard-working 
modiste, one of themselves. She was 
released, and reached home in safety, but 
never recovered the shock sustamed by 
her nervous system — never afterwards 
left her house. She survived the fall ot 
Robespierre a few months, but for long 
previous to death her mind was com- 
pletely shattered by horrible fantasies, to 
which in her sleepmg and waking dreams 
she often gave shrieking utterance. hose 
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the physician that attended her, and who 
knew nothing of her antecedents, solely 
to the effect of extreme nervous terror ; 
her talk—demons, murders, and similar 

leasant topics—to a notion possessing 
= at such times that she was still strug- 
gling with the sanguinary ruffians from 
whom she had once so narrowly escaped. 

Shortly before her death, and when it 
was evident to Dr. Petit that the end was 
very close at hand, that gentleman be- 
thought him that the ministrations of a 
priest, tacitly permitted by the rulers 
who had succeeded Robespierre, might 
help to calm her troubled spirit, “I ac- 
cordingly,” states Dr. Petit, “asked my 
friend the Abbé Delmar, who, as it 
chanced, had once lodged at Madame 
Ramon’s for a short time. He perfectly 
remembered the handsome, sprightly 
Josephine, but, having been several years 
absent from Paris, had never heard of 
her marriage. He was consequently 
much surprised to tind that the mistress 
of the mansion to which I conducted him 
was Madame Ramon’s daughter. 

‘* Madame Le Gros was dozing,” said 
Dr. Petit, “ when I and the abbé entered 
the apartment, where she lay reclined 
upon a luxurious couch. ‘The abbé was 
not in clerical costume, in order that she 
might be informed I had taken the liberty 
to bring a priest to speak with her gently, 
tenderly. It was not long before she 
opened her eyes, awaking in a much 
calmer mood than usual. Her glance 
first rested upon me, and a faint, sad 
smile flickered across her pale, wasted 
features. Presently she noticed the abhé, 
and a slight screain escaped her; and half 
rising from the couch, she gazed with in- 
tense earnestness In his face, whilst mut- 
tering to herself, ‘I know—I remember 
—the Abbé Delmar — the good Abbé 
Delmar. That was in the happy time— 
long—long—for ever passed. Hark!’ 
she suddenly exclaimed, breaking off 
abruptly, ‘Hark! 4e is coming upstairs. 
You hear his stealthy step. Save me, 
save me! You area priest also. Drive 
him away!’ she added, falling back, 
shaking in every limb with terror, burying 
her face in one of the pillows. This fancy 
of some one ascending the stairs to drag 
her away was a frequent one, and when I 
happened to be present L always humoured 
her by going outside the door, and pe- 
remptorily forbidding the intruder’s ap- 
proach. I did so upon the present occasion. 
* Merci! Merci! gasped the wretched 
woman. ‘He is going back. But he 
will come again when you are gone. Ab!’ 
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she continued, speaking with wild eazer. 

ness, ‘you, the good abbé, are a priest 
and could spriukle the dark, damp prave 
with holy water, so that he Pa never 
come out of it again. Go, go, at once! 
Not you—only the priest ; you stay with 
me. Go—the cellar, that farthest off, 
Ah, the door is strongly barred; yet he 
can pass through ; and why not you? Go, 
go, go!’ 

“The abbé at a sign from me left the 
room, as if to comply with her behest. She 
sat listening intently for awhile; but be- 
fore he returned dozed off again, and, 
summoning her attendant, we left. That 
night she died. 

“The strange fancy which so constantly 
haunted her that some one was comi 
upstairs, always out of the cellar, to dr 
her away, struck me as so very odd that 
I at once asked a servant if there was a 
strongly-secured barred-up cellar. She 
said there was. 1 mentioned the reply to 
the abbé, and he, who had quickly ferreted 
out all about the De Bougainville tragedy, 
spoke of it to a commissary of police, that 
functionary to the officer of gendarmes 
who discovered the corpse ot the mur- 
dered Julie, and who of course knew all 
about the mysterious disappearance of 
Father Lafont, with whose opinion of M, 
and Mme. Le Gros he was moreover well 
acquainted. ‘I'he zealous oilicer broke 
his way into the cellar, found it empty, 
and set his men to work digging up the 
floor. A grave was found in which a 
human being, an aged man, had been 
buried. Quicklime had been thrown upon 
tle corpse, which was probably interred 
in a naked state, and only a few bones 
were left ! 

“The next of kin to Eugene and Madame 
Le Gros divided amongst themselves the 
large sum which had been invested in the 
names of the wife as well as husband, and 
threatened with the penalties of the law 
any and every one who should dare ques- 
tion the perfect innocence of their de- 
ceased relatives. As to Alphonse Bertin, 
to convince the Directory or the Consuls 
that the conviction in his case was wrong, 
proved to be impossible. Probably neither 
of those exalted personages ever took the 
trouble of giving the memorials upon the 
subject forwarded to their mightinesses a 
conscientious, careful perusal. However 
that may have been, one thing is sure: 
Alphonse Bertin escaped from the Bagne, 
and ultimately from France, during the 
last year of the Consulate, and, I suppose, 


sought refuge and peace in the New 
World.” 








or the many ills that flesh is heir to, 
the annoyances arising from being of a 
jiminutive stature are the most vexatious; 
or it is certainly in the highest degree 
qeoravating for a little man to see himself, 
as it were, enguiphed in a group of his 
fellow-creatures ; of having the air of being 
everybody’s child ; mn of — with 
“ward rage, that each is tempted to give 
bin rather the hand than the arm. For 
him the bills _ on the _ = 
are never low enough; in order to reac 
{hem he must stand on tiptoe, and have 
the appearance of scaling the walls. If 
he is a member of a debating society, the 
president invariably imagines him seated 
when he is on his legs, and looks about 
most anxiously for him when he hears his 
voice demanding the word. 

Is there a crowd in the street on the 
oceasion of the opening of parliament, a 
general illumination, or any other open-air 
spectacle? The little man is borne along 
by the meme ers of the multitude, 
seeing nothing but the earth and the sky, 
7 the backs or pockets of his neigh. 

urs. 

The little man seeks, as far as lies in 
his power, to repair by the aid of art the 
wrongs committed towards him by Dame 
Nature. The crown of his hat is of a vast 
altitude; his boot-heels are never hich 
enough; and very frequently a pack ‘of 
cards, adroitly introduced between the 
bottom of his boot and the sole of his foot, 
re re his stature by a few eighths of 

neh. 

We have frequently thought what an 
excellent temper a dwarf must have to 
refrain from being soured by the manner 


with which everybody regards him; he 


mght at any moment imagine that some 
one was looking down upon him with 


Supreme contempt, whilst he, with his 


x d thrown back, was almost cracking 
a vertebree of the neck in his attempts 

catch the eye of his interlocutors. Does 
= ren to take a stroll in the country, 
© buries himself in a green lane, disap- 
pears behind a hedge, is wholly lost to 
Sight in a wheat-field, and ought almost 
bells ee a few of those little 
times rom which wagon-horses are some- 
en ecorated, in order to indicate the 

tise locality where he is to be found. 
of a of the unfortunate system 
Be ‘walls and closely-knitted fences, 
ie warf has now but very few ocular 
Joyments. For him, nature is hidden 
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behind masonry and pine-stakes; and he 
is almost reduced to the necessity of as- 
cending a mountain, if, endowed with a 
taste for agriculture and rural affairs, he 
wishes to ascertain how the country is 
looking. 

Is he at church? His position is flat- 
tering so long as the congregation remains 
seated ; then he gazes around him with a 
sparkling, a triumphant eye; he sees, and 
is seen; he is radiant with satisfaction. 
But, alas! his joy is as short as his body. 
The lesson over, the body of united Chris- 
tians rises ex masse ; and then, what be- 
comes of the unhappy little believer? He 
is completely hidden behind a pew—lost 
amid the backs of his fellow-worshippers. 
At length the congregation reseats itself, 
and, as if to indemnify himself for his long 
disappearance, he remains standing the 
last on his legs; obtaining thus a momen- 
tary degree of superiority by the abase- 
ment of those who surround him. 

Windows, terraces, and elevations of 
all kinds, whether of nature or art, make, 
it is true, the little man some amends for 
the crosses and annoyances he is exposed 
to on the level ground; but, despite all 
these, what affronts he is compelled to 
endure! If he is at a watering-place— 
Ramsgate, for instance—and strolls down 
to the pier to witness the arrival of the 
steamer, in vain does he signalise with 
might and main his acquamtances or 
friends on board ; his head alone overtops 
the pier-wall, and he tires himself with 
useless gesticulations. Does he hail at a 
distance one of his acquaintances, it is but 
lost labour ; he escapes the most search- 
ing investigations of friendship’s eye, and 
is in despair at being heard without being 
seen. Does he knock at the door of a 


house, and the servant, to save herself 


trouble, as is but too frequently the case, 
puts her head out of ladon; the smallest 
object being sufficient to veil him from the 
eye, he is overwhelmed with shame and 
vexation at the lamentable inquiry, “ Is 
there anybody there ?” 

But the little man has some consolation 
in enumerating the many heroes of ancient 
and modern times, who, though of dimt- 
nutive stature, have for all that made « 
ereat name for themselves in the world ; 
and he can rejoice in the idea that, though 
he may not exactly possess their talents, 
yet it cannot be said that he is not as tall 


as they were. 


—— — 
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THE SMUGGLER CHIEF. 


By Gustave Armarp, Author of “ Prairie Flower,” &c. 





CHAPTER XXX. 


A GRATEFUL HEART. 


Tue captain led his band into the court- 
yard, and then sent a footman to the old 

entleman to request an interview. When 
Ke entered the general’s bedroom, and 
found him lying on a bed of pain, with 
his head wrapped up and his face more 
livid than that of a dying man, he felt 
affected by the deepest compassion. It 
was in fact a melancholy sight to see this 
old man, who had a few days previously 
been so strong and robust, now broken 
by suffering, and lying there horribly 
mutilated. 

“Senor Don Juan, it is I, Leon Delbes,” 
he said, addressing the wounded man. 

The general offered him his left hand, 
me a smile played round his bloodless 

ips. 

“Have you any new misfortune to 
announce to me, captain?” the old man 
said, in an almost unintelligible voice. 
** Speak—speak !” 

Leon started at the sound of this faint 
voice, and held his tongue, not daring to 
tell an unhappy man who was on the 
brink of the grave of the new misfortune 
which had fallen on him without his 
knowledge. The general noticed the 
young man’s agitation, and felt that he 

ad guessed aright. 

“it concerns my daughters, does it 
not fr 

“Yes, general,” Leon replied, hangin 
his head idie! ; a 

“ Are they dead?” the old man asked, 
with a tremor in his voice. 

The surgeon read in his face the nature 
of the feelings he was undergoing, and 
seemed to fear the captain’s answer, but 
the latter hastened to speak. 

“No, general; they are alive, and one 
of them accompanies me.” 

“ But the other ?” 

“Ts no longer in Valparaiso.” 

‘““What has happened, then, at the 
Convent of the Conception >—Speak !” 

“It has been attacked, general.” 

“T understand,” the old man said, “one 
of my daughters has fallen again into the 
hands of the Indians—tell me the name 
of her who is left me ?” 

“Donna Maria, general !” 


“ And it is again you who restore her 
to me, my friend. Thank you, and Heaven 
grant that I may soon be able to reward 
you in the way you deserve !” 

Leon gave a gesture of refusal, 

“Oh! I know how a noble heart like 
yours should be rewarded.” 

Leon bowed, and made no answer. 

** But, for mercy’s sake, tell me what you 
know with reference to Inez, and do not 
be afraid of grieving me, for I am re- 
signed to undergo all the misfortunes 
which God may send me as an expiation 
for my sins.” 

The young man then told him of the 
rape of Maria’s sister, while carefully 
holding his tongue as to the circumstances 
under which he had recovered the other 
young lady. Then he told him of his 
intention of going to Santiago to find 
Diego, in whose power Inez was. On 
hearing that it was Tahi-Mari who had 
robbed him of his child, the general, in 
spite of his courage, felt tears of grief 
bedew his eyes. ; 

“Oh God!” he exclaimed, ‘‘ punish 
me if I have offended you, and | will 
bow my head beneath the punishment; 
but will you allow this man, this villain, 
to heap up crime upon crime, to sirp 
me of what I hold the dearest ?” - 

There was a moment’s silence, which 
theold gentleman was the first to interrupt. 

“ My friend,” he said to Leon, “you 
told me that Maria had been saved by 
you, and yet I do not see her.” 

“She awaits your permission to pre- 
sent herself to you, general.” 

, “Let her come—let her come!” 

A peon was ordered to g0 and fetch 
Maria, who was kneeling’ in her mother’s 
room, and soon after the maiden was 
standing before her father ; but, on seeing 
the condition in which the murderer had 
left her, she could only sob. The old 
man made a sign that he wished to em- 
brace her. 

“‘ My daughter,” he said, after pressing 
his lips on the novice’s virgin forehead, 
“since the walls of a convent have not pro- 
tected youfrom the fury of myenemies, and 
I know not whether Y shall ever see my 
other children again, you will henceforth 
remain with me, if,” he added, “ Heaven 
grant me the strength to live.” 
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«Oh thanks, father—thanks ! for the 
convent 1S death, and I wish to live to 


jove and cherish you.” J 

«What do you say ? 

«Forgive me, father, but I suffered so 
deeply at being separated from those 
whom I love.” ep 

«This is strange! and yet your sister 
Inez asked three days ago to speak to me 
in private, and begged my permission to 
take the veil in the Convent of the Con- 
ception, as she was determined not to 
marry Don Sallazar, who loves her. I 
believed that it was you, clild, who had 
persuaded her to this.” 

“Qh, no!” Maria murmured. 

The doctor, who had hitherto contented 
himself with displaying the dissatisfaction 
which he felt on seeing the general fa- 
tigue himself with talking, thought it 
prudent not to allow the interview to 
go on, and made an observation to that 
effect. 

“Thanks, doctor,” said the general, 
“for the interest you take in my cure.” 

“General,” said Leon, “the doctor is 
right; my presence is no longer neces- 
sary here. I will hasten to Santiago, and 
ere long I hope you shall hear from me. 
Senora Donna Maria does not require my 
services further, and so I will retire.” 

“Qh, father !” Maria could not refrain 
from saying, “if you only knew how 
brave and generous he is !” 

The general made no reply, and seemed 
to be reflecting. 

“Doctor,” he said, suddenly addressing 
the surgeon, “you must arrange some 
plan for transporting me to Santiago.” 

“What are you thinking of, general ?” 
the other exclaimed, falling back a couple 
of steps, so great was his surprise: “ it 
is impossible.” 

“And yet it must be,” the old man 
remarked, calmly. ‘If my son is still 
alive, he is at Santiago with General Don 

lazar: T wish to see them.” — . 

“ What ?” said Leon. 

“Once again, it is impossible,” re- 
marked the doctor, who was grieved to 
see the obstinacy with which his patient 

Supported his resolve. 

“You, Captain Leon,” Don Juan con- 
tinued, “ wil go on ahead, since you still 
offer me your assistance, which has been 
80 Precious to me; we shall meet at my 
taio.” s, Senator Don Henriquez de Cas- 

« But, general ——” 

But, doctor, you will do whatever 
you like; have a litter made, or invent 
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any mode of transport that you please, 
for | mtend to go to Santiago with my 
daughter Maria, even if I die on arriy- 
ing.” 

“ At least, wait a week.” 

“It is your opinion that I cannot be 
removed to-day ?” 

* Most certainly.” 

“ Well, I will wait till the day after 
to-morrow; between this and then pre- 
pare all that you want, and do not trouble 
yourself about the rest. If an accident 
happen to me, the blame will rest on 
myself alone.” 

“General !” 

“‘T have spoken; and I warn you that 
if you do not consent, [ shall blow out 
my brains, or rather tear off my bandages 
and die here.” 

And the old gentleman prepared to 
suit the action to the word. 

“Stay !” exclaimed the surgeon, who 
found himself compelled to yield, ‘“ I will 
act in accordance with your wishes.” 

“Very good,” the general replied; 
“and now I will try to take some rest, 
for iny strength is exhausted, I feel.” 

Leon prepared to bid farewell to the 
general, and leave the country-house. 

“Good-bye, my friend,” the patient 
murmured, “in two days we shall meet 
again, or, if not, it is to you—to you 
alone—1 confide the care of guarding 
Maria. Go, and may Heaven aid you to 
find Inez !” 

Leon bent his knee before the old 
man. 

“Sir,” he said to him, with profound 
emotion, “my life and heart belong to 

ou; take one, and break the other if you 

ike, for I can no longer conceal from 
you the secret that devours me—I love 
your daughter, Donna Maria.” 

‘Father, father !” Maria also exclaimed, 
as she fell on her knees by the side of the 
general’s bed; ‘‘forgive me, for I love 
him in return.” 

As his sole answer, Don Juan de Soto- 
Mayor held out his hand to the young 
people, who covered it with kisses and 
burning tears. A glance of ineffable 
happiness was exchanged between thie 
smuggler and the novice. 

“Now I am strong,”’ Leon exelain 
as he rose. ‘ You shall be avenged, Don 
Juan !” 

And he rushed out of the house. Ina 
second all his men were ready to start. 

“Companions!” he shouted, as he 
leaped on the back of his mustang, *‘ to 
Santiago at full gallop!” 
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A whirlwind of dust rose, enveloping 
nen and horses, who disappeared on the 


horizon. ‘Two days later, a young lady 
on horseback was riding by the side of 
» litter carried by two mules, in which 
lay an old man and a military surgeon, 
anil fifty lanceros escorted them. They 
were Maria de Soto-Mayor, the general, 
her father, and the doctor, who were 
proceeding to Santiago. 


CHAPTER XXXI. 
THE CAMP OF THE MOLUCHCS. 


Wuen Tahi-Mari reached the council- 
lodge, the great Molucho chiefs were 
already assembled. A compact crowd 
of Indian warriors silently surrounded 
the approaches of the lodge, and pressed 
forward to hear the resolutions which 
were going to be formed by the Ulmens. 

On perceiving the formidable Toqui of 
the Moluchos, the warriors respectfully 
fell back to let him pass, and Tahi- 
Mari entered the hut. His face was 
haughty and frowning, and everything 
about him indicated pride and resolution. 
tle sat down on the trunk of a tree 


reserved for him, and which enabled him ° 


to survey the assembly. After looking 
around him for a moment, he began to 
speak : 

‘For what purpose have my brothers, 
the Ulmens of the twelve nations, assem- 
bled?” he asked. 

“The pale-faces,” Huachacuyac replied, 
“have sent two great chiefs to discuss 
peace with us.” 

“The Spaniards,” Tahi-Mari continued, 
“have two tongues and two faces; my 
brothers must be on their guard, for they 
wish to deceive them by false promises, 
while they are preparing the means to 
destroy them.” 

‘© Maitai,” said the Ulnens, “ our bro- 
ther, is learned; he is a great warrior,— 
he will judge.” 

“What 1s the opinion of my brothers ?” 

“We cannot refuse to receive the 
messengers of peace,” Huachacuvac re- 
marked, : 

“Mv brothers speak wisely: let the 
Spanish chiefs be brought in, and we will 
hear them.” 

A movement took place among the 
Indians : Shounoun-hKouiretzi went in for 
a moment, and returned almost tmme- 
diately, conducting General Don Pedro 
Sallazar and Colonel Don Juan de Soto- 





Mayor. They were unarmed, but thei: 
bold bearing and haughty brow showed 
that they did not experience the slightes: 
fear at finding themselves at the mere; 
of their barbarous enemies. 

A dozen lanceros, unarmed like them 
halted at the lodge-door. Shounoun-Koyj. 
retzi motioned the two officers to sit 
down on trunks of trees not so high as 
the one employed by the chief; then, 
after lighting a calumet, he handed it to 
Tahi-Mari, who smoked it for an instant 
and restored it to him. ‘The latter they 
presented it to Don Pedro Sallazar, who 
passed it to Don Juan. The calumet 
soon went the round of the assembly, and 
returned to Tahi-Mari, who finished it. 
After this the Toqui threw the ashes to- 
ward the strangers, saying, in a_loud 
voice : 

“These chiefs, and the soldiers who 
accompany them, are the guests of the 
Ulmens of the tweive Molucho nations : 
the warriors will respect them till sun- 
set.” 

This ceremony performed, there was a 
profound silence. 

“What do the Spanish warriors de- 
sire?” ‘Tahi-Mari at length said. “ The 
white chief can speak, for the ears of my 
brothers the Ulmens are open.” 

Don Pedro Sallazar rose, and said in 
Indian—a language which he spoke with 
considerable facility : 

‘Grand Ulmens of the Twelve Nations, 
you, O formidable Toqui, and all you 
red warriors who are listening to me!— 
Your great white father sends me to 
you; his heart bleeds at seeing the num- 
erless misfortunes which war has caused ; 
his ears are filled with the complaints ot 
mothers reduced to despair, and of chil- 
dren who are weeping for their fathers 
killed in action. ‘The country is devas- 
tated ; the towns are only piles of ashes; 
and the rivers and streams, whose waters 
were so limpid, are now corrupted and 
fetid with the number of corpses they 
bear along. His mind being saddened 
by these terrible calamities, and wishing 
at length to restore tranquillity and 
abundance to this unhappy land, your 
creat white father asks of you, through 
my voice, that the axe should be buried 
between us, peace be re-established 
among us, and the red-skins and pale- 

faces henceforth form one united nation. 
Let my red brothers reflect: I have 
spoken !” 
Don Pedro Sallazar sat down again, 
and Tahi-Mari immediately replied— 
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“The Ulmens of the twelve great 
nations have never desired war; they have 
voided it as long as they could, and now 
eadure it. It is not the Molucho nation 
that dug up the hatchet. Itis now three 
hundred years since the Spaniards landed 
‘x our country. Our tribes trod in liberty 
upon the seashore, but the pale-faces 

wusued them as if they had been like wild 
beasts, aud compelled them to take refuge 
in the deserts of the Andes. Why, after 
tearing from the poor Indians the fertile 
and sunlit lands which they possessed, are 
they now trying to rob them of the uncul- 
tivated plains, and reduce them to slavery ? 
Why do they wish to destroy their re- 
ligion and their laws, and drive them into 
the eternal snows? Are not the Indians 
and Spaniards sons of the same Father ? 
Do not the priests of the pale-faces them- 
selves say so? Let my brother the 
Spanish chief answer.” 

“Yes,” said Don Pedro, rising, “the 
eveat chief of the Moluchos is right ; but 
why renew old quarrels and revive ancient 
animosities? Is not the country vast 
enough to support us all? Why should 
we not live in peace together, each 
following our laws and professing our 
religion. We are ready to grant our 
Indian brothers all they ask that is just 
and equitable. I have come here to 
listen to the propositions of the Ulmens, 
and the great Spanish chief will ratify 
them if they are reasonable.” 

“Tt is too late,” Tahi-Mari replied, 
rising in his turn. ‘‘ The Moluchos are 
resolved to regain their liberty, which was 
uujustly torn from them; they are tired 
of living like wretehed vagabonds on the 
suow-covered mountains: now that they 
have descended into the plains warmed 
ty the sunshine, they do not wish to leave 
em. 

“The Ulmens will reflect,’ Don Pedro 
resumed ; “they must not let themselves 
be led astray by a slight success: the 
Spaniards are powerful, and victory has 
ever been on their side up to this day.” 

. “And then, too,” said Don Juan, rising 
m his turn, “what do you hope to ob- 
lam? Do you fancy yourselves suffi- 
cently strong, even if you succced in 
capturing Santiago, to contend azainst 
the immense forces which will come to 
crush you from the other side of the 
great salt-lake ? No; the war you are 
Waging is a senseless war, without any 
possible object or result — commenced 
under the persuasion of an ambitious 
ciel, who employs you to carry out 
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schemes of which you are ignorant; you 
are only instruments in his hands. ‘Be- 
lieve my words and those of General 
Sallazar ; accept the frank and loyal peace 
which we propose to you. This man, whom 
you have appointed your Toqui, is abusing 
you and deceiving you, and driving you 
towards an abyss into which you will fall 
if you do not listen to the voice of reason 
Which addresses you through our lips.” 

A lengthened tumult and menacing 
eliervescence followed these remarks of 
the young man; the chiefs anxiously 
questioned each other in a low voice. Don 
Juan’s bold language had produced a cer- 
tain impression on them, and some of 
them recognised its correctness. ‘T'ahi- 
Mari alone remained impassive; not 
a muscle of his face had moved, and the 
trace of any emotion might be sought in 
vain upon his countenance. When tlie 
ellect produced by Don Juan’s speech 
was slightly calmed, he rose, and, giving 
his foe an ironical glance, he said— 

“The young Spanish chief has spoken 
well, and if he does not count many years, 
he has a great deal of wisdom. Peace is 
good when loyally offered.” 

“And we do offer it loyally,’ Don 
Juan remarked, eagerly. 

“Ah! my brother must pardon me,” 
Tahi-Mari said, with a sarcastic smile. 

“That demon is meditating some 
roguery,” Don Pedro said, in a low voice, 
to his companion; “we must be on our 
guard.” 

“My brothers the Ulmens,” Diego 
continued, “have heard the words pro- 
nounced by the two Spanish chiefs ; and if 
they were really the expression of their 
thoughts, I would join my voice to theirs 
in urging you to accept the peace they 
offer; but, unfortunately, here is a proo! 
of the bad faith which regulates their 
conduct.” 

Tahi-Mari drew from under his poncho 
a paper, which he slowly unfolded, while 
a quiver of curiosity ran along the ranks 
of the Indians, and the two Spanish oflicers 
exchanged glances, in which anxiety was 
visible. 

“This despatch, my brothers, was 
found this very day upon a Spanish sol- 
dier who was the bearer of it. My bro- 
thers the Ulmens will listen to me as | 
read it, and then see the amount of con- 
fidence which they ought to place in the 
sincerity of our enemies.” __ | 
“ We are listening,” the Ulmens said. 
“This is it,” Diego remarked, and 
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“My pear Gexerat,—The Indians 
are pressing us closely, and have placed 
us in a most precarious position; still I 
hope to gain a few days by making them 
proposals of peace, which will have no 
result, as you can easily imagine, but will 
give the reinforcements you announce to 
me time to come up. Do not delay, for 
I am anxious to deal a decisive blow, 
and drive the rebels for ever from these 
parts.” 

“This letter, signed by the President 
of the Republic, is addressed to the 
general commanding the province of 
Coquimbo. My brothers can consult: I 
have spoken.” 

And Tahi-Mari resumed his seat. A 
movement of fury seized on the Ulmens, 
who rushed on the Spanish officers with 
the intention of tearing them to pieces. 

“Back, all of you!” ‘Tahi-Mari 
shouted, in a thundering voice; “ these 
men are inviolable !” 

The Indians stopped, as if by en- 
chantment. 

“The word of an Ulmen is sacred,” 
the half-breed continued. “ Let these 
chiefs return to the lodges of their white 
brothers: my brothers will show these 
perfidious Spaniards that the great chiefs 
of the twelve Molucho nations are as 
merciful as they are powerful.” 

Don Pedro and Don Juan, after escap- 
ing the peril that menaced them, prepared 
to depart. 

“A moment,” said Tahi-Mari; “ you 
will not leave the camp alone—follow 
me |” 

And leaving the council-lodge, he pro- 
ceeded towards his wigwam, in front of the 
two Officers and their escort of lanceros, 
who had awaited them at the door. 

On reaching the door of his abode, 
Diego went in, but came out again almost 
immediately, holding by the hand a veiled 
female. 

“There,” he said, addressing Don 
Juan, “ take away this girl, who wearies 
me, and whose kisses no longer possess 
any charms for me; perhaps she will suc- 
ceed in pleasing some of your soldiers, for 
she is Spanish.” 

Then, with a rapid movement, he tore 
off the veil that concealed the prisoner’s 
features, and pushed her towards the 
officers. 

“Inez!” the Jatter 
horror. 

It was indeed Inez, though not to be 
recognised by others but them, as her face 


had assumed so strange an expression, 





exclaimed, in 
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and her eyes were wandering. She turned 
her head in all directions, looking stupidly 
around her, and then, suddenly folding 
her arms on her chest, she sang, with an 
accent of inefiable sadness, the following 
lines from an old dance-song :— ° 


‘* From the corner, 

From the corner of the Carmel, 
To the rock, 

To the golden rock, 
I have seen a, 

TI have seen a girl descend, 
Singing, 

Singing the Sambacucca.” 


“Oh!” Don Juan murmured, in de. 
spair; “great Heaven, she is mad |” 

“And I have not even a sword,” Don 
Pedro exclaimed, wringing his hands 
furiously. 

“Ah, Don Juan de Soto-Mayor! you 
did not expect, 1 fancy, to tind your sister 
in Tahi-Mari’s lodge? Take her back, 
while awaiting the end of my vengeance; 
for, as I told you, I do not wish to have 
anything more to do with her; and you, 
Senor Don Pedro, are you not her af- 
fianced husband ?” 

* Wretch! why did I not listen to the 
feeling of aversion with which you in- 
spired me when I saw you at the house 
of General Soto-Mayor? I ought to 
have killed you before you made us fall 
into the trap which you and your gang 
laid for us in offering to escort us.” 

“Coward!” Don Juan said, in his turn, 
his eyes full of tears; “kill the brother, 
after dishonouring the sister, for 1 brave 
you and defy you.” 

And, raismg his hand, he sprang for- 
ward to strike Diego in the face. But 
the latter at once, guessing the young 
man’s intention, seized his arm and held 
him as in a vice. 

“I need but to give a signal, and your 
head and that of your companion roll at 
my feet; but I will not give it.” 

And with a sudden push he thrust Don 
Juan far from him. 

* Begone !” he said, coldly, “ for no one 
will touch your person, which is sacred 
to all in this camp; our two families no 
longer reckon insults and wrongs, Don 
Juan, and this one will be requited with 
the rest.” 

During this time poor Inez, apparently 
not noticing what was going on, was 
crouching in a corner, and with her head 
in her hands and her long hair covering 
her face, was humming, in a low voice, a 
hymn to the Virgin. Without making 
any reply to Diego, the young men walked 
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and made her rise. She 
y a iahant but continued to 
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“ The birds in the sky, 
The fishes of the sea, 
The wild beasts of the forests, 
Celebrate her glory.” 


« What is the matter, SenorCaballero ?” 
che suddenly asked, ‘as she broke off her 
chant and looked at her brother. “You 
appear sad; would you like me to sing 
rou a pretty sequidilla P— 

“+ Senorita, senorita, 
Raise your little foot,’” 


“Oh! said Don Juan, “what mad- 
ness! Inez, my sister, recognise me; I 
am Juanito, your brother, whom you 
loved so dearly.” 

A flash of intelligence passed into the 
maiden’s eyes, and a smile played round 
her lips. 

“Juanito!” shesaid. ‘“‘ Yes, yes,” she 
exclaimed, clapping her hands; “‘listen”— 


‘“‘ Juanito is a brave, 
A brave whom I love, 
A handsome fellow, dressed 
All in cloth a 





A hoarse burst of laughter interrupted 
the song. 

“Why try to arouse her memory ?” 
Tahi-Mari said, with a shrug of the 
shoulders. 

“Qh!” Don Juan exclaimed, turning 
to him, “all your blood will not suffice 
to avenge us.” 

“ As you please, Caballero; but in the 
meanwhile be off, or I cannot answer 
for your safety.” 

“Not yet!” said a thundering voice, 
which vibrated through the air. 

A great disturbance broke out in camp, 
and aman, covered with perspiration and 
dust, proceeded towards T'ahi-Mari’s tent. 
It was Captain Leon Delbés; on seeing 
whom Diego turned pale, but rinained 
motionless. Leon advanced towards him, 
thrusting aside every obstacle that barred 
his progress. 

“What have you done with General 
Soto-Mayor’s daughter ?” he asked, fixing 
his eyes on the half-breed’s. 

The smuggler’s entrance had been so 
wnexpected, his action so extraordinarily 
rash, that all the Indians who witnessed 
the scene stood as if petrified with admira- 
nand amazement. On hearing Leon’s 


. 


question, Diego looked down, but made 
no reply, 


“What have you done with her, I ask 
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you ?” the captain repeated, with a pas- 
sionate stamp of his foot. 

At this moment the young lady, to 
whom nobody paid attention, leant on 
his shoulder, and with a charming smile 
began singing again, in a sweet and 
melancholy voice— 


‘* Seated at the corner of a street, 
They tell me that my China sells, 
They tell me that she sells tlowers.” 


“Qh!” Leon exclaimed; “I under- 
stand it all now. Unhappy child—un- 
happy father !” : 

And quick as thought he drew a 
pistol from his girdle, and placed the 
muzzle against the half-breed’s cliest. 
The latter, calm and haughty, raised his 
eyes, and looked at Leon, without making 
the slightest motion to escape death. ‘The 
young man trembled, and let his weapon 
sink again. 

‘And yet I cannot kill him!” he said. 

The first feeling of surprise over, the 
Indians rushed furiously ‘on Leon, to 
make him pay dearly for this insensate 
attempt. . 

“Stay!” Diego said; “this man is an 
adopted son of the Moluchos, and I forbid 
you touching him !” 

The Indians fell back. 

“Ts this the way in which you avenge 
yourself ?”? Leon exclaimed. “ What! 
instead of attacking your enemy face to 
face, you cowardly carry off a child to 
make her your victim! Oh! I curse the 
day when my hand clasped yours for the 
first time. 1 believed you to be a man of 
heart, and you are a ferocious brute. | 
no longer hate you—I despise you!” 

“Leon, your heart is no longer your 
own; it belongs to a Spanish girl, and a 
cloud covers your mind. One day you 
will render me justice.” 

“Never!” Leon replied—‘never! | 
curse you! And I swear, by the ashes ol 
my mother, that if you let me leave this 

lace, my vengeance shall pursue you! 
ou will ever find me on your road, ready 
to fight you and overthrow your plans. 

“Your will be done, brother; my hand 
will never be laid upon you to ask an 
account of your outrages. But woe to 
the Spaniards, who have broken our 
friendship !” : ave 

“Speak no more of friendship, since 
you have crushed my life, and destroyed 
my happiness for ever.” Werte 

“Are you saying the truth? Diego 
asked, feeling doubt glide into his mina. 
But already the captain, followed by 
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Don Pedro, Don Juan, and Inez, was 
crossing the camp, through a triple row 
of Molucho warriors, who watched with- 
out daring to attack them, though their 
desire so to do was great. ‘They soon 
reached the spot where their horses were 
waiting, and half-an-bour later were all 
four at the house of Senator Don Henn- 
quez de Castajo. While all proper care 
was being given to the unhappy Inez, 
Leon Delbés told the two officers in what 
state he had left General Soto-Mayor, 
and of his speedy arrival at Santiago, 
aecompanied by Maria. When he had 
'nished this painful narrative, Don Pedro 
and Don Juan, struck by the same mis- 
fortunes, displayed toward Leon the most 
lively feelings of esteem and friendship, 
while complimenting him on the attach- 
nent which he had not ceased to display 
toward the Soto-Mayor family. 

“Sir,” Don Pedro said to him, “if, 
during the course of our unhappy journey 
to Valdivia, I for a moment misunder- 
stood your noble qualities, forgive me ; 
for to-day, I declare to you, it is a friend 
who sincerely offers you his hand.” 

Leon pressed the general’s hand 
warmly. 

“Don Juan and I are going to inform 
the senate of the result of our mission; 
you remain in this house till the general 
arrives,” 

The smuggler bowed, and the three 
men separated, respectively enlightened 
as to the feelings of esteem which they 
professed for each other. 





CHAPTER XXXII. 
THE SACK OF SANTIAGO. 


Lron’s first care on reaching Santiago 
had been to inquire after the residence of 
Don Henriquez de Castajo, and to inform 
him of the visit which General Soto- 
Mayor intended to pay him. At the 
same time he told him of the purpose of 
his own journey. Don Henriquez ea- 
gerly placed his house at the smuggler’s 
disposal, and told him of the perilous 
mission which was being attempted at 
that very moment by General Don Pedro 
and his cousin Colonel Don Juan, in 
coing to the Toqui of the Araucanos to 
make him Pp: of peace. It was 
then that Leon, after quartering his 
men, set out in all haste for the camp, in 
order to obtain news of Inez, and at the 
same time help the two officers if they 
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were in danger. We know what occurred 
in consequence of this exploit. 

Two days after these events, General 
Don Juan de Soto-Mayor and his daughter 
Maria arrived at the capital of Chilj 
Thanks to the numerous precautions 
which the surgeon had taken, the old 
gentleman had suffered but little through 
the journey, and the state of bis health 
was more satisfactory than might have 
been supposed. So soon as he reached 
the house of Senator Don Castajo, he 
was put to bed; and Leon took upon 
himself to inform him of the release of 
Inez, the outrages of which the poor 
girl had been the victim, and the madness 
which had resulted from them. The 
ceneral begged her to be brought to him, 
and when she was in his presence, he 
embraced her and covered her with tears. 

Inez could not at all understand hee 
father’s grief, whom she did not at all 
recognise; but, struck by the old man’s 
sulfering appearance, she at once installed 
herself by his bedside, and would not 
quit it again. Her madness was gentle 
and melancholy; she spent long hours 
without breathing a slide: or sang to 
strange tunes snatches of songs which she 
had formerly known. 

On her side Maria, attentive and de- 
voted even to self-denial, lavished on Don 
Juan the most affectionate care; and the 
old man discovered at each moment in 
his daughter the germs of the noblest 
qualities of the heart. Leon’s name was 
never pronounced by the general without 
arousing in her thoughts of joy and hap- 
piness; but understanding what kindness 
and gentleness her father had displayed 
in not spurning the smuggler’s love for 
her, she silently awaited the moment 
when she would be able to yield entirely 
to the happiness of belonging to the mar 
whom her heart had selected. 

The general, as we may suppose, had 
been beyond all expression surprised on 
learning the community of feeling between 
the captain and Maria; but, penetrated 
with gratitude for the eminent services 
which the young man had rendered him, 
he heartily desired that an opportunity 
might offer itself to fill up the distance 
that separated Leon’s rank from his. But 
it was no easy matter. 

In the meanwhile, the position of the 
Chilians shut up in Santiago was begin- 
ning to grow serious. The Indians’ lines 
were being gradually drawn closer round 
the town, intercepting the communica- 
tions with the exterior, and preventing 
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om ing rssined, ‘The pro 
* d soon run short; want 
i felt in the poorer districts ; 
ede people, with worn and hag- 
7 faces, might e seen wandering about 
the streets and loudly ae rena 
| Sallazar had succeeded, it 1s 
sem crossing the Masincho after a 
ious battle with the pyseney and en- 

‘¢ Santiago; but it was far more 
ificult to eH away the besiegers who 
mrmnde the ey. Slanted it 

f the Chilian republic, the ca 
anne distance from the frontiers ; 
and as it had no reason to apprehend 
foreign attacks, owing to the impassable 
deserts that separate the States, it had 
yot been fortified. ; 

Attempts had been made hastily to 
throw up a few breastworks ; but work- 
men were wanting, ger pent seized 
on the population, and the mhabitants, 
terrified at the sight of the Indians, filled 
the churches with their lamentations, and 
offered up vows and novenas, instead of 
combating their enemies ne core 
and dying courageously in detence o 
their homes. 

Right days passed thus; and during 
this period Leon distinguished himself 
ra , by making daring sorties at — 
ead of his men, in which he capture 
herds of cattle or flocks of sheep, which 
re-vietualled the town, and restored a 
little courage to the population. One 
evening, after carefully visiting all the 

sts with Don Juan and General Sallazar, 
a se preparing to take a few hours 

indispensable rest after a fatiguing 
day, when suddenly the bells of all the 
churches began pealing, shrieks were 
— rs soldiers galloped through the 
wn, shouting “To arms! to arms !” 

The Indians were beginning the assault 
by attacking the town on all sides simul- 
taneously. The danger was imminent, 
and there was no time for hesitation, as 
the salvation of the whole population was 
at stake. The three gentlemen shook 
= silently, and rushed in different 

ons. 

The night was dark and rainy, the west 
wind howled furiously in the hills near 
¢ town, and from time to time a daz- 
flash rent the horizon and pre- 
uded the rolling of the thunder, which 
was blended with the sharp, sinister 
te the musketry fire. ‘The drums 

t and bugles brayed; the churches 
bo crowded with women and children, 

®, plously kneeling on the slabs, prayed 
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God, the Virgin, and the saints to come 
to their assistance. 

The tumult was frightful. The cries 
of the wounded, the hurrahs of the com- 
batants, and, above all, the war-yells of 
the Indians, who bounded like panthers 
upon the last defenders of the town—all 
this formed a din, rendered more horrible 
still by the sight of the fire, which was 
beginning to tinge the sky with a red 
and ill-omened glare. 

Tahi-Mari, naked to the waist, his hair 
in disorder, and his features coutracted 
by the thirst for carnage and destruction, 
held an axe in one hand and a torch in 
the other. He was seen rushing, at the 
head of a band of veteran red-skins, into 
the thickest of the Spanish battalions, 
cleaving a bloody track for himself, felling 
and pitilessly massacrimg all those who 
dared to oppose his fury. Santiago was 
one immense crater; the fire embraced 
the whole city; its devouring flames had 
dissipated the darkness, and spread around 


a light which allowed the dark outlines of 


the combatants to be seen, as they strug- 
gled with the sublime energy of despair. 
A countless swarm of Indians had in- 
vaded the town, and fighting was going 
onon all sides. The Spaniards disputed 
the ground inch by inch, and the streets, 
the squares, and the houses were the 
scene of a horrible massacre. Tahi-Mari, 
ever in the first rank of the Indians, 
excited his soldiers by his shouts and 
example. All was lost, and the Chilian 
capital had at length fallen into the power 
of the Araucanos. ‘The burning build- 
ings fell in with a crash, burying beneath 
their ruins assailants and assailed. The 
churches were given up to pillage; while 
the women and girls, torn half-naked 
from their houses or from the foot of the 
altars, endured the last violence which 
their cruel victors inflicted upon them, 
All hope of flight or rescue seemed 
annihilated; the red-skins, drunk with 
carnage and spirits, rushed furiously 
upon the relics of the despairing popu- 
lation. It was at this moment that the 
President of the Republic, followed by 
few devoted soldiers, formed a hollow 
square on the Plaza de la Merced, in the 
centre of which he placed all the aged 
persons, women, and children who had 
escaped the fury of the Indians. 
Suddenly loud shouts were heard, and 
three heavy bodies of men, commanded 
by Don Juan, General Pedro Sallazar, 
and Leon Delbés, debouched from three 
different streets. In the ceutre of the 
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one commanded by Leon was old Don 
Juan, carried on a litter, with Maria and 
Inez by his side. Leon placed the per- 
sons whom he had saved m the centre of 
the square formed by the president, and 
ealled on Don Juan and Don Pedro’s 
detachments. 

“Now,” he cried to the President of 
the Republic, “ fall back, while we sup- 

rt you.” 

“ T)o so,” he answered. 

And the square fell back with all those 
whom it contained. 

“Borward!” Jeon shouted. “ Kill, 
kill!” 

And the three bands, facing the startled 
Indians, threw themselves upon them and 
commenced a frightful butchery. The 
Square de la Merced was literally encum- 
bered with combatants. The Moluchos, 
incessantly pushed forward by their com- 
rades who arrived to their = fell im- 
passively beneath the lances and sabres of 
the Spaniards, who protected the flight of 
the president as he retired, and took in 
his charge all those persons incapable of 
bearing arms. The fugitives soon reached 
the city-gates. 

The contest had lasted more than an 
hour, and a countless number of corpses 
covered the ground, and formed a rampart 
for the Spaniards, who redoubled their 
energy. At this moment Tahi-Mari ap- 

‘ared on the square; at a glance he 
judged the position, and rushed upon the 
Spaniards. The shock was terrible. Don 
Pedro and Don Juan recognised their 
common enemy, and, cutting their way 
throuch the dead and wounded, both at- 
tacked him at once. 

“Ah!” Diego shouted; “we mect at 
last, then,” 

“Yes,” Don Pedro retorted, as he 
aimed a sabre-cut at him, “and for the 
last time, I hope.” 

“You have told the truth,” said Diego, 
as he parried with the handle of his axe 
the blow that threatened him. “Die then!” 

And he cleft his head open. The un- 
fortunate Don Pedro stretched out his 
arms, rolled his eyes wildly, and fell from 
his horse murmuring the name of Inez! 
The Spaniards uttered a cry of grief, to 
which the Indians responded by a shout 
of triumph. 

“Tt’s now our turn,” Tahi-Mari ex- 
claimed, as he dashed towards Don Juan. 

“Yes,” the young man replied, “our 
long-standing quarrel will be at length 
decided.” 

The two enemies rushed upon each 
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other with clenched lips and bloodshot 
eyes, fighting furiously, caring little 
about dying provided that one killed the 
other. But at each instant a crowd of 
Indians or Spaniards, drawn bythe movine 
incidents of the fight, came between them 
and separated them. When this happened 
they made extraordinary efforts to come 
together again, overthrowing the obstacles 
that were in their way and constantly 
seeking each other. Only one thoucht 
occupied them—that of satiating their 
vengeance ; every other consideration was 
effaced from their minds, and, forgetting 
the sacred interests which they had to 
defend, they only thought of their per. 
sonal hatred. Ere long those who sepa- 
rated them fell back, and thev found 
themselves once more face to face. 

“Defend yourself, Tahi-Mari!’ Don 
Juan shouted as he dashed at the Indian 
chief. 

“Here Iam,” the latter shouted, “ and 
you are about to die.” 

Suddenly leaping off his horse he cut 
the sinews of the colonel’s horse with a 
blow of his axe. But Don Juan pro- 
bably expected this attack; for when 
his horse fell, uttering a long snort of 
pain, he was standing with his feet freed 
from the stirrups. Then began between 
these two men a combat impossible to 
describe, in which rage and fury took the 
place of skill. Tahi-Mari whirled his 
terrible ‘axe with unparalleled dexterity. 
Don Juan had his sabre welded to his 
wrist, and followed the slightest move- 
ment of the other. 

Each observed the other and calcu- 
lated the value of his blows : eye on eye, 
chest against chest, panting, with fore- 
heads steaming with perspiration, and 
their features violently contracted by 
hatred, they watched for the decisive 
moment. Don Juan was bleeding from 
two deep wounds; he felt his strength 
becoming exhausted, and felt as if he 
could no longer hold the sword. Tahi- 
Mari had also received several wounds, 
not dangerous it is true, but which were 
for all that visible on his face and move- 
ments. 

All at once the half-breed, profiting 
by the fact that his enemy, who had 
constantly been on guard, left himself 
uncovered, aimed a blow at him with his 
axe. Don Juan raised his sword, but only 
parried imperfectly, and the axe was 
buried deeply in his shoulder. Collect- 
ing all his strength, he tried to keep his 
feet, but tottering involuntarily he fell to 















d heaving a deep sigh. Diego 
a pe a yell of triumph and rushed 
upon the young man. 


« At last!” he said. | 
At the same moment he received a 


joleat blow, and he fell back blaspheming. 
He rose with lightning speed and saw 

Delbés before him, who had rolled 
him in the dust by dashing his horse’s 
chest at him. ‘ j 

“Qh!” the Indian exclaimed as he let 
his axe fall, “always he between this 
family and me!” 

“Yes—I, Tahi-Mari—I whom you must 
kill before you can reach your enemies— 
[who have sworn to tear your victims 
from you. Attack me; what are you 
waiting for ?” 

A combat seemed to be going on in 
Diego’s mind, and then he remarked, as 
if speaking to himself— 

“No, no; not he, not he! the only 
man who ever loved me on this earth. 
Now for the other,” he added, as he 
looked ferociously around him; “he can 
never have enough Spanish blood.” 

And slipping on one side, he rushed 
back into the thick of the fight. 

“What !” cried Wilhelm, who had just 
stationed himself by Leon’s side, “ will 
you let that hyena escape, captain ?” 

“Yes,” Leon answered, as he shook 
his head sadly; ‘my hand shall not be 
dyed with that man’s blood; his life is 
sacred to me.” 

“That is possible,” the German grunted, 
“but it is not so to me! And then, 
again, the opportunity is too fine, and it 
is doing a service to humanity.” 

And before Leon could prevent his 
design he raised his rifle to his shoulder 
and fired. Diego made an enormous 
leap, turned half round, stretched out his 
arms, and fell with his face on the ground. 
The captain rushed towards him and tried 
to raise him. The Indian looked at him 
for a moment ; his eyes were fixed on his 
with an expression of ineffable tenderness, 
aud pressing his hand forcibly, he said in 
a low voice,— 

“Thanks, thanks, brother, but it is 
useless ; I feel that I am going to die.” 

Suddenly by a supreme effort of will, 
and aided by the smuggler, he succeeded 
in gaining his feet again. Then his black 
eyes flashed with pride and triumph. 

“Look!” he exclaimed, “they are 
flying—those cowardly Spaniards are fly- 
ing! TI die, but I am the victor and 
almost avenged.” 

Aud he found sufficient strength with- 
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in him to utter his terrible war-cry. 
Suddenly a jet of black blood rose to his 
lips, his body stiffened with a horrible 
convulsion, and he fell dead. Still, with his 
eyes open and his lips curled by a smile 
of bitter irony, he seemed to defy his 
conquered foes, even after he had drawn 
his last breath. 

“ Back, Der Teufel !—back, or we are 
lost !’’ Wilhelm exclaimed as he seized 
the bridle of Leon’s horse and pulled it 
back. 

“Oh!” the smuggler said, as he wiped 
away a tear, “that man was made of 
bronze.” 

“ Stuff! why pity him?” Wilhelm said 
carelessly. “He died like a soldier.” 

The fall of Tahi-Mari, which was not 
known to the Indians for some minutes, 
did not at once check the ardour of the 
battle. Leon’s band, which had advanced 
too far, had extraordinary diiliculties in 
effecting a retreat and joining the debris 
of the army marching on Valparaiso. 

* * ft * 

The Moluchos, deprived of the man 
of genius who nad conceived the plan of 
this daring campaign, and who was alone 
capable of bringing it to a satisfactory 
conclusion, henceforth was a body with- 
outasoul, Dissensions broke out among 
them, each chief claiming to succeed the 
great Tahi-Mari, and they could not come 
to any understanding. The league of 
the twelve nations was broken; the 
Ulmens no longer acted harmoniously, 
and soon undertook isolated expeditions, 
which had disastrous results. 

The Indians were for nine days masters 
of Santiago; at the end of that time the 
Spaniards, who had vigorously resumed 
the offensive, expelled them from the 
capital and pursued them even beyond 
their frontier-line. Of the 200,000 men 
who had invaded the Chilian territory, 
40,000 at the most succeeded in re- 
gaining the imaccessible llanos which 
served as their retreat ; the others found 


death in the land which they had for a 


moment hoped to conquer. Such was, 
through the imbecility of the chiefs, the 
result of this enterprise, which, if better 
conducted, might have changed the fate 
of South America. 

Six months after these events Leon 
Delbés was married, at the Church of La 
Merced, to Donna Maria de Soto-Mayor. 
The old general and his son Don Juan, 
who had both recovered from their 
wounds, were present at tlie ceremony, 
offering up vows for the happmess of the 
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young couple. Inez lived for a year 
without regaining her reason; but her 
madness had become a sort of gloomy and 
taciturn melancholy, which nothing in 
the world could remove. She expired 
one day without pain, for her death-agony 
was a pallid smile, in the midst of which 
her soul fled away. 

As for the secondary characters of the 
story, we will mention their fate in a few 
words. ‘The band of smugglers was 
broken up so soon as Leon left to go and 
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live with the general. Wilhelm, for his 
splendid conduct on the night of the 
capture of Santiago, was given a com. 
mission as , lieutenant in the Chiliap 
army. The worthy abbess of the 
Convent of the Purissima Concepcion 
continued to sell her aqua milagrosa at 
the fairest price ; and one fine day Master 
Crevel, tired of the annoyance the police 
inflicted on him, placed the ocean be. 
tween them and him by returning to 
France. 





BENEVOLENCE. 


THERE is a time, when friend meets friend, 
And heart responds to heart, 

When hand to hand is warmly pressed, 
And eyes perform their part: 

Tis when, with honest fervour warmed, 
Our cherished vows are plighted ; 

When friend meets friend with open face, 
Each little wrong is righted. 


There is an hour when widows’ souls 
With joy are teeming o’er, 
When gratitude lights up their brows, 
And life seems bright once more. 
There is an hour the orphan finds 
His heart with bliss elate, 
"Tis when a home is freely given 
To cheer his lonely state. 


These hours are seen by those whose hearts 
And very souls are bound 
In that bright gift—Benevolence— 
That scatters sweets around. 
Oh, may the Power enthroned above 
E’er bless the sacred band, 
Whose gifts of love and friendly deeds 
Are felt throughout the land! 
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1 J. W. B E N S () N, 
e WATCH AND CLOCK MAKER 


BY SPECIAL WARRANT OF APPOINTMENT, 
TO H.R.H. 


THE PRINCE OF WALES, 








Manufacturer of the Great Clock for the Internationa] 
Exhibition, 1862. 


HONOURABLE MENTION, Cass 15. 


— +> ————————- 


‘PRIZE MEDAL, Crass 83. 


* 


Opinions of the London Press upon Benson's Great Clock and Watches. 


“The entire finish is of the highest caste."—Dai/y News, ne © Semele Of Sa Cuinet 4 
Ra A large scale, the works of this are probably the 
) finest finished that have ever 


















‘* A more splendid and exquisitely finished 
piece of mechanism we have never seen. '— 
Standard, June 17, 1862. 
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‘‘The largest, and unmistak- 
ably the best finished, clock in 
the Exhibition.”—E£ngincer, Au- (XX 
gust 15, 1862. 


‘Some of them 
are of great beauty; | 
and if the English | 
watch-trade only | 
follow up with the ' 
same spirit and | 
success this first 
attempt to compete 
with foreigners in 
decorative watches, 
there seems to be: & 
no reason why w2/s 
should not get the 
trade entirely into 
our own hands.” 
—Times, June 23, 
1332. 
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BENSON'S ILLUSTRATED PAMPHLET GN WATCHES AND CLOCKS 


(Free by Post for Two Stamps) 


been seen in this country, 
No Chronometer could ne 
fitted with more perfect or 
carefully - adjusted mechan. 
ism.”— Times, June 11, 1862, 


‘* A triumph of ingenuity,” 
— Telegraph, Match 31, 186%. 


‘‘To this department 
+... of Art-manufacture Mr, 
cf Benson has paid especial 


atuntion "— Art Joure 
ral, August 1882, 


a. y. “* Undoubtedly, 
"4... however, the finest 
~~ show is made by 

Benson, who of: 
prizes for designs, and who, 


) by this means, has secured some of 
the most exquisite ornamental de- 
tails for watch-cases at the South- 
Kensington Museum that are 
shown in the building.”—Time, 


,» 1862. 


Contenes Pagid History of \ atchmaking, with descriptions and prices. It acts asa 
=e << purchase ofa WV atch or Clock, and enables those who live in Scotland, 

reland, Wales, the Colonies, India, or any part of the World, to sclect a Watch, and 
have it sent free and sate by post. 














:, Prec sa “4 the first Artists of the day for the drawing-room, dining-room, 
be a * rary, 1a I, staircase, bracket, carnage, church, turret, railways, warehouse, 
counting-house, musical, and astronomical. Church and turret Clocks specially est!- 
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ii mated tor, A short Pamphlet on Cathedral and Public Clocks free for One Stump. 
i” 


; 33 & 34 LUDGATE HILL. 
ESTABLISHED 1749, 



























